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INTRODUCTION: 
TOWARDS A MORE BALANCED VIEW OF JUSTUS LIPSIUS'S 
POLITICAL WRITINGS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 


Erik De Bom—Marijke Janssens—Toon Van Houdt—Jan Papy 


It is a well-established fact that since the nineteenth century the Dutch 
humanist Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) has mainly been recognised by 
scholars as a philologist. His contemporaries and their immediate 
descendants, by contrast, seem to have valued him more for his philo- 
sophical and political writings than for his philological and antiquar- 
ian studies. However that may be, any intellectual biography aiming to 
come to terms with Lipsius’s rich personality and manifold activities 
has to take into account both aspects of his professional endeavours, 
all the more so since they are closely intertwined with one another and 
have mutually influenced each other. Consequently, anyone studying 
Lipsius’s philosophical and political writings ought to be familiar with 
his philological work and vice versa. Lipsius’s monumental editions of 
the historian Tacitus and the philosopher Seneca, first issued in 1578 
and 1605 respectively, cannot be fully understood without knowledge 
of his philosophical program; conversely, his political writings cannot 
be correctly appreciated without acknowledging his enduring efforts to 
restore the original texts of Tacitus and Seneca, and to present them in 
a ‘readable’, that is to say ‘philosophical’ way.' When focusing, more- 
over, on Lipsius’s political or philosophical enterprises, one should 
remember to judge them by early modern standards rather than by 
contemporary criteria. As has been demonstrated by Conal Condren, 
Stephen Gaukroger and Ian Hunter, this also entails an investigation 
into the way in which Lipsius constructed his philosophical persona 


1 On Lipsius’s edition of Seneca, see especially Papy J., “Erasmus and Lipsius’ 
Editions of Seneca: A “Complementary” Project?”, Erasmus of Rotterdam Society 
Yearbook 21 (2001) 10-36 and idem, “Les points de vue d’Erasme et de Lipse sur 
la philologie: continuité ou rupture?”, in Galand-Hallyn P.—Hallyn F.—Tournoy G. 
(eds.), La philologie humaniste et ses représentations dans la théorie et dans la fiction. 
Actes du Colloque International à l'Université de Gand (du 6 au 9 novembre 2002), 
2 vols, Romanica Gandensia 32 (Genéve: 2005) II, 599-620. 
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and the rich variety of activities which he developed in order to be 
recognised as such.’ 

It is remarkable that the political writings and ideas of Lipsius, one 
of the most important representatives of late humanism in the Neth- 
erlands and one of the most talked-about intellectuals in early modern 
Europe, are not discussed at length in Quentin Skinner’s authorita- 
tive overview The Foundations of Modern Political Thought.’ Especially 
since the English publication of Gerhard Oestreich's path-breaking 
work in 1982,* however, research on Lipsius and his political oeuvre 
has expanded exponentially. Despite this increased interest, scholars 
have almost exclusively focused on his first political treatise, the Polit- 
icorum sive civilis doctrinae libri sex (1589), written during his stay 
in Leiden. This work has engendered a lively scholarly debate on the 
precise nature of Lipsius’s political views and their exact place in the 
history of early modern political thought which has not yet reached 
a satisfactory conclusion. While some scholars consider the Politica 
to be fundamentally Neo-Stoic in nature? others tend to downplay 
the Stoic character of the work. Whereas its Machiavellian features 
have been stressed by some scholars, others regard it as an unambigu- 
ously anti-Machiavellian mirror-for-princes’ or as a work exuding a 


? Condren C.—Gaukroger S.—Hunter I. (eds.), The Philosopher in Early Modern 
Europe. The Nature of a Contested Identity, Ideas in Context 77 (Cambridge: 2006). 

? Skinner Q., The Foundations of Modern Political Thought, 2 vols (Cambridge: 
1978) I, 254 and II, 278-283. 

^ Oestreich G., Antiker Geist und moderner Staat bei Justus Lipsius (1547-1606). 
Der Neustoizismus als politische Bewegung. Herausgegeben und eingeleitet von 
N. Mout, Schriftenreihe der historischen Kommission bei der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften 38 (Góttingen: 1989); Idem, Neostoicism and the Early Modern 
State. Edited by Brigitta Oestreich and H.G. Koenigsberger. Translated by David 
McLintock (Cambridge: 1982). 

* McCrea A., Constant Minds: Political Virtue and the Lipsian Paradigm in Eng- 
land, 1584-1650 (Toronto: 1997) (esp. pp. 3-37); Senellart M., Les arts de gouverner. 
Du regimen médiéval au concept de gouvernement (Paris: 1995) 211-242; Senellart M., 
"Le stoicisme dans la constitution de la pensée politique. Les Politiques de Juste Lipse 
(1589)”, in Moreau P.-F. (ed.), Le stoicisme au XVIe et au XVII siècle. Le retour des 
philosophies antiques à l'Age classique (Paris: 1999) 117-139. 

$ Lindberg B. Stoicism och stat. Justus Lipsius och den politiska humanismen 
(Stockholm: 2001) and Justus Lipsius, Politica. Six Books of Politics or Political Instruc- 
tion. Edited, with Translation and Introduction, by J. Waszink, Bibliotheca Latinitatis 
Novae 5 (Assen: 2004) (introduction on pp. 3-203). 

7 Bireley R., The Counter-Reformation Prince. Anti-Machiavellianism or Catholic 
Statecraft in Early Modern Europe (Chapel Hill—London: 1990) (esp. pp. 72-100). 
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distinctly Tacitean spirit? Whereas some specialists have contended 
that the work played a pivotal role in the genesis of the modern, cen- 
trally governed nation state,’ others have seriously questioned that 
viewpoint.!° 

Roughly since the mid-nineties of the past century, other political 
writings or works with a political slant by the hand of Lipsius have 
received some scholarly attention. Thus Toon Van Houdt has presented 
a close reading of Lipsius’s Dissertatiuncula apud principes (1600), 
the publication of a lecture on a passage from Seneca’s De Clementia 
which he held in front of the Archdukes Albert and Isabella on the 
occasion of their Joyous Entry in Louvain." Jean Jehasse has explored 
the accompanying commentary on Pliny's Panegyricus.” Other schol- 
ars have concentrated on the Admiranda sive de magnitudine Romana 
(1598), Lipsius’s dialogue on the greatness of Rome which was dedi- 
cated to Archduke Albert.’ In light of this vivid scholarly interest in 
Lipsius’s political writings in the broad sense of the word, it is all the 


* Morford M., “Tacitean prudentia and the Doctrines of Justus Lipsius", in Luce 
T.—Woodman A. (eds.), Tacitus and the Tacitean Tradition (Princeton: 1993) 129-151. 

? Oestreich, Antiker Geist und moderner Staat; Idem, Neostoicism and the Early 
Modern State; Senellart, Les arts de gouverner. 

? Van Gelderen M. “Holland und das Preussentum: Justus Lipsius zwischen Nie- 
derlandischem Aufstand und Brandenburg-Preussischem Absolutismus”, Zeitschrift 
fiir Historische Forschung 23 (1996) 29-56 and Lindberg, Stoicism och stat. 

1 Van Houdt T., “Justus Lipsius and the Archdukes Albert and Isabella", in 
Laureys M. with the assistance of Braunl Ch.—Mertens S.—Seibert-Kemp R. (eds.), 
The World of Justus Lipsius: A Contribution towards his Intellectual Biography. Pro- 
ceedings of a Colloquium held under the Auspices of the Belgian Historical Institute in 
Rome (Rome, 22-24 May 1997) (Brussels—Rome: 1998) [- Bulletin van het Belgisch 
Historisch Instituut te Rome 68 (1998)] 405-432. 

12 Jehasse J., "Juste Lipse et le Panégyrique de Trajan. Un bilan de la pensée poli- 
tique lipsienne", in Mouchel Ch. (ed.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606) en son temps. Actes du 
colloque de Strasbourg, Colloques, congrés et conferences sur la Renaissance 6 (Paris: 
1996) 503-515. 

13 See Laureys M.— Papy J., “The grandeur that was Rome”: Lipsius’ variaties op een 
oud thema", in Dusoir R.—De Landtsheer J.—Imhof D. (eds.), Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) 
en het Plantijnse Huis, Publicaties van het Museum Plantin-Moretus en het Stedelijk 
Prentenkabinet 37 (Antwerp: 1997) 129-137; Laureys M., ““The Grandeur that was 
Rome": Scholarly Analysis and Pious Awe in Lipsiuss Admiranda”, in Enenkel K.— 
De Jong J.L.—De Landtsheer J. (eds.), Recreating Ancient History. Episodes from the 
Greek and Roman Past in the Arts and Literatures of Early Modern Period, Intersec- 
tions. Yearbook for Early Modern Studies 1 (Leiden—Boston—KOln: 2001) 123-146; 
and especially Enenkel K.A.E., “Ein Plädoyer für den Imperialismus: Justus Lipsius’ 
kulturhistorische Monographie Admiranda sive de Magnitudine Romana (1598)”, 
Daphnis. Zeitschrift für Mittlere Deutsche Literatur und Kultur der Frühen Neuzeit 
(1400-1750) 33 (2004) 583-621. 
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more remarkable that his second main treatise on politics, the Monita 
et exempla politica, first issued in 1605 after his return to Louvain, 
has not been studied at all except for a singly introductory study by 
Francine de Nave in 1970. To be sure, Toon Van Houdt and Jan Papy 
published two articles in 1997 and 1998 in which they argued that the 
various funeral orations held and published in honour of the deceased 
Archduke Albert in the Southern Low Countries were influenced by 
Lipsius’s Monita and the image of the ideal prince expressed in it." It 
is only fair to add, however, that the Monita was not the main focus 
of their scholarly contributions. This blatant omission is all the more 
striking as Lipsius explicitly conceived the work as a complement to 
his Politica and both works were often printed together in the seven- 
teenth century. Moreover, the author also linked it to his vast project 
of collecting and describing Admiranda, of which the Admiranda sive 
de magnitudine Romana was only one part. 

In order to fill this significant gap in modern research and, by doing 
so, help to solve the above-mentioned deadlock about the interpre- 
tation of Lipsius's political views, Jan Papy and Toon Van Houdt 
launched a research project at the Catholic University of Leuven in 
2005 which was explicitly aimed at shifting the attention from the 
Politica to the Monita. The project was entitled ‘Power and Passion, 
Prince and People. Justus Lipsius's Monita et exempla poltica (1605) 
as a Bridge Between Political Philosophy and the Ideal of the Christian 
Ruler’, and broadly consisted of two parts, each of which has led to, 
among other scholarly publications and lectures, a doctoral disserta- 
tion.” Marijke Janssens has prepared a critical edition of the Monita 
together with a modern English translation, commentary, and intro- 
ductory study in which Lipsius's mirror-for-princes is analysed in 


^ Van Houdt T.—Papy J., “Eulogizing Rulers and the Rules of Eulogy. Neo-Latin 
Funeral Literature in Honour of the Archduke Albert (1621-1622)”, Eranos 95 (1997) 
108-124 and Papy J.—Van Houdt T., “The Image of Archduke Albert in Seventeenth- 
Century Funeral Literature”, in Thomas W.—Duerloo L. (eds.), Albert & Isabella, 1598- 
1621. Essays (Brussel—Turnhout: 1998) 319-334. On this topic see now De Bom E., 
“Mirroring the Prince. Classical and Humanist Models in the Funeral Orations for 
Archduke Albert by Nicolaus Vernulaeus and his Contemporaries", Neulateinisches 
Jahrbuch. Journal of Neo-Latin Language and Literature 10 (2008) 41-59. 

5 For a full description of the project and its aims, see De Bom E.— Janssens M., 
"Power and Passion, Prince and People. Justus Lipsius Monita et exempla poltica 
(1605) as a Bridge Between Political Philosophy and the Ideal of the Christian Ruler”, 
Neulateinisches Jahrbuch. Journal of Neo-Latin Language and Literature 8 (2006) 
373-377. 
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detail." Erik De Bom, for his part, has studied the reception of the 
Monita in the Netherlands in the first half of the seventeenth century 
and has tried to reveal the way (or rather ways) in which Lipsius was 
read at the time." In January 2009 the project members organised an 
international colloquium in Louvain to broaden the perspective and 
confront the results stemming from the Monita project with similar 
research carried out by scholars elsewhere. It was our sincere hope that 
a closer interdisciplinary collaboration between philologists, Neo-Latin 
scholars, intellectual historians, and historians of philosophy would 
open fresh perspectives and engender new insights. Most of the papers 
collected in this volume were presented at the colloquium, discussed 
by all participants, and revised by their authors. 


The Monita as Complement to the Politica 


In the preliminary matter of the Politica, Lipsius enumerates the qual- 
ities which his readers should possess. First of all, only those well- 
versed in the Latin language may judge his work, he says. Secondly, 
no one may pass judgement on it unless he is well-acquainted with 
the matter discussed. This implies, he writes, that no one belonging 
to the plebs nor any youth may read his work. Thirdly, and lastly, 
even a person possessing a good command of the Latin tongue and a 
wide experience may only pronounce his judgement slowly and with 
some delay.'* It is not without reason that Lipsius explicitly enumer- 
ates these qualities. Following the lead of his privileged author Tacitus, 
Lipsius wrote his Politica in a rather difficult and abstruse style, the so- 
called stilus sententiosus, which consists of short and rather enigmatic 
sentences. Moreover, he presented his ideas in a fairly uncommon, 
even surprising way, as he conceded at the beginning of his work: ‘I 
have instituted an unusual kind of genre, in which I could truly say 


© Janssens M., Collecting Historical Examples for the Prince. Justus Lipsius's Monita 
et exempla politica (1605): Edition, Translation, Commentary and Introductory Study 
of an Early Modern Mirror-for-Princes (Leuven, unpublished doct. diss.: 2009). 

7 De Bom E., Geleerden en politiek. Receptie van Justus Lipsius’ Monita et exempla 
politica (1605) in de Nederlanden in de eerste helft van de zeventiende eeuw (Leuven, 
unpublished doct. diss.: 2009). A revised version is due to appear in 2011. 

18 Lipsius J., Politica. Six Books of Politics or Political Instruction, ed. J. Waszink 
(Assen: 2004) 238. 
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that everything is mine, and nothing. ™ Indeed, the author deliberately 
placed his Politica in the literary tradition of the cento,” an intricate 
texture of quotations from classical authors, above all Tacitus. Apart 
from classical sources, however, Lipsius also made use of medieval 
and early modern authors (often without mentioning them by name), 
such as Thomas Aquinas, late scholastic theologians from the School 
of Salamanca, Jean Bodin, and Niccoló Machiavelli. Lipsius sought to 
surpass these authors stemming from very different intellectual tradi- 
tions by composing a political synthesis of his own. 

Lipsius realised that he had created a treatise that was hard to 
understand; therefore he decided to add explanatory notes to the 
Politica (Ad libros Politicorum breves notae) when he re-edited the 
work in 1596 after his return to the Catholic South. However, those 
notes appeared to be insufficient for a proper understanding of the 
text. Consequently, Lipsius set out to compose another major political 
work, the already mentioned Monita et exempla politica, which he dedi- 
cated to Archduke Albert, at the time co-sovereign of the Netherlands. 
Typically, Lipsius begins this work with a dialogue which, admittedly, 
quickly gives way to a monologue, but which nonetheless gives him 
the opportunity to evoke a relationship between master and pupil. It 
is, of course, an excellent means of presenting himself indirectly as 
the appropriate master in politics. An unspecified auditor has read the 
Politica, as so many others; he lavishly praises its qualities, while at 
the same time insisting on the fact that the work needs improvement 
by having a series of examples added to it. As the auditor insists, the 
Politica contains many brilliant insights and useful principles which, 
however, would lend themselves more easily for practical application 
if only Lipsius agreed to illustrate them with appropriate examples.” 
Even though they do not add anything new, they nonetheless reveal 


1 Lipsius, Politica 230-233: ‘Nam inopinatum quoddam stili genus instituimus: in 
quo vere possim dicere, omnia nostra esse, et nihil.’ 

? Lipsius, Politica 236: Nonne enim Centonem quendam concinno (tale omnino 
nostrum opus) in quo liberi semper et laudati a sententia isti flexus? Consulant poetas, 
qui olim et nunc sic luserunt.’ 

21 Lipsius J., Monita et Exempla Politica. Libri duo, qui Virtutes et Vitia Princi- 
pum spectant (Antwerp, Officina Plantiniana: 1605) 1: ‘Illud de Exempuis. Quae viri 
et iuvenes flagitant (ita loquendum est; nec enim petunt tantum) subiungi POLITICO- 
RUM tuis libris. Sunt ibi Sententiae et velut Decreta, utilia ac salutaria: quis abnuat? 
sed ut valida atque efficacia sint, nonne vides usum, id est Exempla deesse? Haec adde, 
et pulcherrime coeptum opus absolve: nec muros tantum et tectum, sed instrumenta 
atque ornamenta adiunge.' 
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to readers what should be done, thus persuading them to act accord- 
ingly. Lipsius eventually gives in, declaring that he will occasionally 
even insert some monita or admonitions. 

It can easily be derived from this introductory passage that the 
Monita et exempla politica has to be read in close connection to the 
Politica, whose general frame is largely taken over. In the ‘Letter to 
the Reader’, Lipsius explicitly states that the Monita offers an illustra- 
tion (lux) and confirmation (assertatio) of his former work,” while in 
his correspondence he refers more than once to the Monita as a com- 
mentary to the Politica.” It was Lipsius’s explicit intention to provide 
each of the six books of the Politica with specific admonitions and 
elucidatory examples. However, as the author explains in the ‘Letter to 
the Reader’, he has published the first two books separately, afraid as 
he was that his illness or a sudden death would prevent him from fin- 
ishing the entire project. As it turns out, Lipsius failed to publish the 
two other sequels of Monita, as he died as early as 1606. One sequel 
was destined to treat prudentia civilis, while the other was meant to 
illustrate prudentia militaris. Quite recently, Jan Papy has discovered a 
manuscript containing a rough sketch of the first four chapters of the 
second sequel; if anything, it seems to suggest that Lipsius apparently 
wanted to keep his promise.” 

The structure of the Monita is quite simple.” Two books of eight and 
eighteen chapters respectively are each structured in the same way. A 
title indicates the subject. It is followed by a short exposition in which 
the author presents his ideas, mostly by means of references to classical 
authors. In some cases, but certainly not always, he adds a few monita 
or specific admonitions. As Harald Braun has elucidated, these monita 


2 Lipsius, Monita *3r: ‘Est scilicet eadem divisio, et ordo, qui in Politicis nostris 
fuit: quorum luci aut assertioni haec scribuntur.' 

3 See eg. ILE [IX], 96 09 27 (to Nicholas Oudaert): ‘Quod equidem faciam aut 
potius iam facio totus in MoNrTIS ET EXEMPLIS, quae vicem iusti commentarii POLITI- 
cis nostris erunt.’ and ILE [IX], 96 12 04 (to Juan Fernández de Velasco): ‘Sed prae- 
mittimus MONITA ET EXEMPLA POLITICA, quae velut iustus laxusque commentarius ad 
POLITICA nostra vetera sunt Excellentiae tuae fortasse visa.’ 

^ Papy J., “An Unpublished Dialogue by Justus Lipsius on Military Prudence and 
the Causes of War: the Monita et exempla politica de re militari (1605)", Bibliothéque 
d'Humanisme et Renaissance 65 (2003) 135-148. 

5 For a more in-depth study of the structure and contents of the Monita, see Jans- 
sens M., "Virtue, Monarchy and Catholic Faith: Justus Lipsius Monita et exempla 
politica (1605) and the Ideal of ‘Virtuous Monarchy”, in Kuhn H.C.—Stanciu D. 
(eds.), Ideal Constitutions in the Renaissance (Frankfurt am Main: 2009) 145-81. 
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‘state (possibly axiomatic) knowledge which sententiae develop further 
and make comprehensible in terms of desirable (moral) conduct.” As 
a rule, the admonitions have a distinctly imperative character, albeit 
not always in a very explicit way. This may help to explain why, in 
chapter II, 1, Lipsius presents the thesis ‘that monarchy is the oldest 
form (sc. of government)’ as a monitum. This may also be the rea- 
son why one of his French translators, Jean Baudoin (ca. 1584-1650), 
stated that Lipsius's conseils might as well be called sentiments.” The 
major part of each chapter consists of dozens of examples—short, 
well-told stories attached to a monitum or otherwise—which Lipsius 
has selected from ancient, medieval, and contemporary sources. They 
appear in a roughly chronological order. In three chapters only, Lip- 
sius has added a quaestio or quaestiuncula, a short discussion of a 
topic closely related to the chapter. 


The Genre(s) of the Monita 


Although it can easily be derived from the title that the Monita et 
exempla politica is a political work, it can by no means be labelled 
a purely theoretical exposition of the political. The full title—Monita 
et exempla politica. Libri duo, qui virtutes et vitia principum spectant 
(Political admonitions and examples. Two books which concern the 
virtues and vices of princes)— reveals how it is embedded in a broader 
ethical-rhetorical tradition; it refers to epideictic rhetoric in which 
the acquisition of virtues and the expulsion of vices occupy a central 
place.” Lipsius explicitly emphasizes the rhetorical-literary character 


% Braun H.E., Juan de Mariana and Early Modern Spanish Political Thought, Cath- 
olic Christendom, 1300-1700 (Aldershot: 2007) 66. 

7 Baudoin J., Les Conseils et les Exemples Moraux et Politiques de Iuste Lipse 
(Paris, Cardin Besongne: 1653) 1: 'Dequoy je toucheray icy les Causes distinctement, 
et comme par tiltres [sic], que ie continuéray d'appeler Conseils, ou Sentiments, si 
vous voulez, puis qu'eux et les Exemples sont les deux parties essentielles de tout cet 
Ouvrage.” On this French and other early modern translations of the Monita, see De 
Bom E., “Zoals een mooie maar onbetrouwbare vrouw? De vroegmoderne vertalingen 
van Justus Lipsius' Monita et exempla politica (1605)", Handelingen van de Koninklijke 
Zuid-Nederlandse Maatschappij voor Taal- en Letterkunde en Geschiedenis 62 (2008) 
75-93. 

8 Lipsius, Monita [*2v] mentions this as one of the aims of his work in the dedica- 
tory letter to Archduke Albert: ‘Quid, quod argumentum et materies eodem ducit? 
Virtutes et Vitia Principum; illas formamus aut suggerimus, et haec amolimur.’ See 
further De Bom, Geleerden en politiek 19-20. 
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of the Monita by announcing it in his letter of dedication as ‘the third 
monument of his literary talent.” As was also the case with the Polit- 
ica, the author intended to continue and reshape a rhetorical-literary 
tradition, rather than simply collect ‘data’ (sententiae in the Politica, 
exempla in the Monita).? The question is, however, which tradition 
he sought to follow, which genre he aimed to refashion. As is rightly 
stressed by Mikael Hórnqvist in his contribution to this volume, the 
problem of genre is not without importance, as it determines to a large 
extent the interpretative process which a work starts off. Indeed, by 
writing in a particular genre, an author not only is bound to prescrip- 
tions regarding content, structure, style, etcetera, but also creates a 
specific horizon of expectations for the reader. One should, of course, 
bear in mind that a single work may belong to different genres at 
the same time or can even be written in an entirely new form which 
transcends the boundaries of previously established genres. This was 
undoubtedly the case with the Politica. Is there evidence that it also 
holds true for the Monita? 

The Monita et exempla politica is certainly related to more than one 
genre. First of all, the work is embedded in the mirror-for-princes tra- 
dition, which is characterized by ethical-political practicality and a dis- 
tinctly didactic purport. The Monita is not a treatise on constitutional 
issues nor a theoretical manual on politics, but rather a work in which 
all matters pertaining to the political sphere are discussed through the 
spectre of royal virtues. Its main purpose is to educate the ruler as an 
ideal prince, or to use the well-known address which the Roman senate 
granted to emperor Trajan, to shape him as optimus princeps. It is no 
coincidence that Lipsius borrowed the phrase from Pliny's Panegyric 
and applied it to Archduke Albert in his letter of dedication.’ As opti- 
mus princeps, the ruler has to be an exemplary figure who incarnates 
all virtues discussed and in turn incites all his subjects to lead a life 
of virtuousness. In short, the Monita presents Archduke Albert as a 
mirror in which all princes should recognise themselves, thus turning 
themselves into a mirror for all their subjects who become virtuous by 


? Lipsius, Monita *2: "Tertium hoc ingenii et stili mei monumentum est.’ 

? On this point see Grafton A., “Portrait of Justus Lipsius", in Idem, Bring Out 
Your Dead. The Past as Revelation (Cambridge, Mass.—London: 2001) 227-243 (esp. 
p. 240) [published previously in American Scholar 56 (1987) 382-390]. 

?' Lipsius, Monita *3: ‘Ille idem Deus, SERENISSIME ET POTENTISSIME PRINCEPS, 
longaevum Te nobis servet et donet aliquando sub OPTIMO PRINCIPE optimum statum, 
id est desideratam diu tranquillitatem et PACEM.' 
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following the true model of virtuousness which they see before their 
eyes rather than by obeying laws; according to Lipsius, laws play a far 
less important role in shaping people’s behaviour. 

In order to reach the status of exemplary figure, the prince can rely 
on dozens of examples of illustrious predecessors. They form a sub- 
stantial part of any mirror-for-princes and have a double function. 
From a literary point of view, the examples adduced enliven the expo- 
sition and give the reader a certain satisfaction (delectare). From a 
practical point of view, they are useful for a prince while governing in 
so far as they offer him concrete models of behaviour to be imitated 
(prodesse). A particular feature which distinguishes the Monita from 
other, better known mirror-for-princes such as Erasmus’s Institutio 
Principis Christiani (1516) and Budé's L'Institution du Prince (1547), 
is the copiousness of examples. It puts the Monita in the rich tradi- 
tion of collections of examples, of which Valerius Maximus's Facta et 
dicta memorabilia is only one, albeit very famous and highly influ- 
ential, product. At the same time, the Monita can be said to belong 
to the tradition of loci communes-books on grounds of the way in 
which Lipsius gathered and ordered his examples. In her contribution 
to this volume, Ann Moss describes in detail how Lipsius constructed 
his Monita; her analysis reveals that the Monita are ruled by organiz- 
ing principles quite distinct from those underlying the composition of 
the Politica. At the same time, Moss pays due attention to the features 
which set Lipsius apart from other compilers of commonplace-books 
of examples in the early modern period. From a somewhat different 
perspective, Hugo Tucker analyses and interprets the Monita as a lit- 
erary work that, not unlike the Politica, strongly bears the stamp of a 
veritable ‘patchwork’ or cento. This novel approach has far-reaching 
consequences, as it allows for a more subtle interpretation of the work 
by acknowledging the fundamental open-endedness and multiplicity 
of meanings typical of this literary genre. 


The Monita, Exemplarity and History 


As is sufficiently well known, the use of examples played an impor- 
tant role in early modern times, in general, and more specifically, 
in Renaissance humanism. They had various functions: they were 
meant to teach, demonstrate, illustrate, convince, argue, moralize, and 
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entertain—quite often all at the same time.? Examples were deemed 
more effective than precepts for giving moral instruction and inciting 
to virtuousness. In a world dominated by ethical and rhetorical con- 
ventions, examples were seen as models of behaviour perfectly suited 
to mould human actions in a very direct way. Especially historical 
examples were selected as a privileged source of moral instruction. As 
Mikael Hörnqvist points out in his article, the tension between past 
and present, between the unique character of the historical example 
and its general application in later times was overcome in the judge- 
ment of the reader. 

In her contribution, Marijke Janssens offers a detailed analysis of 
the mechanisms of selection and construction at work in the long 
catalogues of exempla in Lipsius's Monita. It is only through such an 
analysis that we can begin to understand how those examples really 
‘worked’, in other words, how they affected the contemporary reader's 
mind and, ultimately, his behaviour. At the beginning of his work, 
Lipsius makes use of an interesting simile to illustrate how the exam- 
ples he adduces should be applied by a prince or any other person 
involved in government. His starting-point is an anecdote about the 
ancient painter Zeuxis. In order to make a picture of the goddess Juno, 
Zeuxis assembled the most beautiful girls from Agrigentum of whom 
he selected the best qualities. It is only after having selected them that 
he was able to make a picture worthy of the beauty and magnificence 
of the goddess.? Similarly, a prince should turn to his predecessors 
and try to incarnate the best qualities of each of them. Rather than 
seeking to become a second Alexander the Great or a second Trajan, 
he has to adopt the best features of each of them only. It can be argued 


? Cf. Daxelmüller Chr., "Narratio, Illustratio, Argumentatio. Exemplum und Bil- 
dungstechnik in der frühen Neuzeit", in Haug W.— Wachinger B. (eds.), Exempel und 
Exempelsammlungen, Fortuna Vitrea. Arbeiten zur literarischen Tradition zwischen 
dem 13. und 16. Jahrhundert 2 (Tübingen: 1991) 77-94 (esp. p. 80). 

3 Lipsius, Monita 2: ‘Ita sicut Zeuxis ille pictor olim, Iunonem effigiaturus, virgines 
Agrigentinorum pulcherrimas conduxit et e singulis aptavit quod praestantissimum in 
quaque esset, ita, inquam, Princeps, et politici viri, ab exemplis factisque illustribus 
potentiam (ea Iuno est) et prundentiam suam forment. The image of the painter 
Zeuxis was used by various ancient authors, including Cicero (inv. 2.1) and Pliny 
(Plin. nat. 35.64). For the Renaissance, see Singer B., Die Fürstenspiegel in Deutschland 
im Zeitalter des Humanismus und der Reformation (Munich: 1981) 32, who refers to 
Francesco Patrizi's De regno et regis institutione. 
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that Lipsius followed here a trend launched by Machiavelli: rather than 
clinging to one exclusive example, a prince is encouraged to combine 
various models and select from several examples what is useful or nec- 
essary at each different moment.™ As such, the Monita fits in with the 
tradition of ‘new mirror-for-princes which saw the light in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. Instead of an organized body of rules and 
precepts, they offer a variegated collection of stories, events, examples 
and thoughts, all related to the field of politics. The message which 
they convey is that there are no general, universally applicable rules 
to be adopted in a rather mechanical way, but only particular words 
and deeds which in various, sometimes even contradictory, ways illus- 
trate the complexity of moral behaviour; they prompt the reader to 
ponder which action is best in a particular case and incite him to act 
accordingly.” 

In so far as the Monita contains historical exempla, it has some 
affinity with historiography. It is interesting to note in this respect 
that, when Lipsius was appointed Royal Historiographer in 1595 after 
the dedication of his De militia Romana to the Spanish crown prince, 
the future king Philip II, he presented his mirror-for-princes as a 
preparatory exercise for a larger historiographical work? Given the 
humanists' predilection for examples, it comes as no surprise that they 
read historiographical works in the first place to extract models of lau- 
datory or condemnable conduct. Lipsius himself spent many years of 
his academic life restoring and emending the texts of various ancient 
historiographers, especially those of Tacitus whose penetrating analy- 
sis of the early Roman principate he considered an ideal source of 
political instruction. Following Cicero's lead, he called history the mis- 
tress of life and a mirror or model of political and moral philosophy.” 


# See Hampton T., Writing from History. The Rhetoric of Exemplarity in Renais- 
sance Literature (Ithaca-London: 1990) 69-70. 

3 On Lipsius's use of examples in general, see Halsted D., “Distance, Dissolution 
and Neo-Stoic Ideals: History and Self-Definition in Lipsius", Humanistica Lovanien- 
sia 40 (1991) 262-274. 

% See e.g. ILE [IX], 96 12 01 B: ‘Quod ago equidem, si Deus vitam dat, sed prius 
aliquid politicum praemitto, cum exemplis tamen et ut velut stilum ad historiam 
formem.' Cfr. ILE [X], 97 08 05 C and ILE [XVII], 04 09 21. See further Janssens M., 
"De Monita et exempla politica (1605) en Lipsius humanistische programa", in De 
Landtsheer J.—Delsaerdt P. (eds), Iam illustravit omnia. Justus Lipisus als lievelingsau- 
teur van het Plantijnse Huis, De Gulden Passer 84 (Antwerp: 2006) 201-220. 

? ILE [XVIII], 05 12 01: ‘Historia est vitae quaedam magistra, et civilis atque mora- 
lis philosophiae speculum aut exemplum.' Compare to Cic., De or. 2, 36. 
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As Lipsius pithily pointed out in the opening pages of the Politica,” 
history is first and foremost the source of civil prudence. Since pru- 
dence is acquired above all by reading historiographical works (next to 
personal experience), Lipsius devotes an entire chapter of the Politica 
(I, 9) and the Monita (I, 8) to the relationship between history and pru- 
dence. In his introductory study to this volume, Harro Hópfl discusses 
what Lipsius exactly understood by history and historical examples. 
More specifically, he highlights the problematic nature of (especially!) 
ancient history as a source of exempla in Lipsius's work, going even 
so far as to cast doubt on the specifically humanist character of the 
humanist's intellectual enterprise. 

The Monita is not only closely linked to historiography but also 
to antiquarianism. Interestingly, Lipsius clearly linked his political 
work with the Admiranda sive de magnitudine Romana, an antiquar- 
ian study on the greatness of Rome which he published in 1598 and 
dedicated to archduke Albert. Unsurprisingly, the work is devoted to 
those aspects which in Lipsius's view determined the greatness of the 
Roman Empire, viz. its power (potentia), virtue (virtus), and durabil- 
ity (durabilitas). Those aspects had to be kept in mind by contempo- 
rary and future princes of Europe—an explicit message which gives 
the work an unmistakably political slant. As Lipsius clarifies in a let- 
ter to Martinus Antonius Delrio, the Admiranda sive de magnitudine 
Romana was meant to be part of a more encompassing project of col- 
lecting Admiranda. Indeed, the author set out to highlight the great- 
ness of several other people, including the Jews, Egyptians, Persians, 
Macedonians, and Spaniards. Moreover, he intended to devote a series 
of Admiranda specifically to virtues and vices—a work which would 
continue the Monita et exempla politica.? Although the planned works 


38 Lipsius, Politica 232: ‘Cum enim inventio tota et ordo a nobis sint, verba tamen 
et sententias varie conquisivimus a scriptoribus priscis. idque maxime ab Historicis: 
hoc est, ut ego censeo, a fonte ipso Prudentiae Civilis. 

3 ILE [X], 97 11 15: ‘Admiranda mea sive de Magnitudine Romana (sic inscripsi) 
iam coepta excudi et folia aliquot habeo, utinam a te videnda! Sed non potest: hoc 
tamen potest, ut in aliis consulam, et quae nunc sunt in manu. Nam illud ecce argu- 
mentum alterum geminum traxit, de magnitudine aliarum gentium; in qua sunt 
Iudaei, Aegyptii, Persae, Macedones, alii, et in clausula Hispani. Pars secunda erit 
Admirandorum. Et quoniam titulus ille placuiit (familiariter tecum garrio) fortasse et 
tertia accedet, Admirandorum in virtutibus et vitiis. Vide fortassse quo eam; ut reti- 
nerem coeptum de Monitis et Exemplis.' See also Laureys, “ “The Grandeur that was 
Rome’” and Janssens, “De Monita et exempla politica” 208-209. 
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were never published,” the thematic relationship with the Monita is 
obvious enough. Lipsius reserved an entire book of the Admiranda 
sive de magnitudine Romana for the virtues and vices of the Romans 
and their leaders; interestingly enough, many of the examples listed 
there reappear in the Monita et exempla politica. 


Interpreting the Monita 


In the few scholarly works that have dealt with the Monita thus far, 
the work is often dismissed as a stereotypical amplification of Lipsius’s 
political masterpiece, the Politica, and as a product sadly bearing the 
marks of his old age and of the intellectually more repressive climate 
of the Catholic Southern Netherlands." Does this pitiless characteriza- 
tion do justice to the work and its author? It should be admitted that, 
at least at first sight, the Monita seems to exude a fairly traditional, 
if not utterly conventional, morality, that it has been written with an 
outspokenly pro-Catholic perspective in mind, and has been conceived 
as an unconcealed defence and eulogy of (notably the Spanish) heredi- 
tary monarchy. Throughout the work, the exemplary role of the prince 
is strongly emphasized by the systematic reference to such Christian- 
Ciceronian virtues as piety (pietas), justice (iustitia), modesty (mod- 
estia), clemency (clementia), and the associated virtues of faithfulness 
(fides) and forbearance (patientia). Contrary to the Politica, much 
more credit is given in the Monita to justice in relation to prudence, 
while the hotly debated and often condemned concept of so-called pru- 
dentia mixta is not mentioned at all. By the same token, Lipsius openly 
and fiercely attacks the use of fraud and deceit. Whereas he praised, 
albeit in a nuanced manner, Machiavelli's sharp genius in the Politica, 
he bitterly castigates the Florentine political thinker in the Monita. He 
clearly has Machiavelli in mind when he condemns the mali doctores 
who prefer the mere appearance of virtuousness to the honest cultiva- 


^ Only a few fragments of the Admiranda Iudaica and the Admiranda Aegyptica 
have been preserved in manuscript form. Cfr. Van Crombruggen H., “Een onuitge- 
geven werk van Justus Lipsius: De magnitudine Hebraea”, De Gulden Passer 25 (1947) 
280-285. 

^' See e.g. Moss A., “The Politica of Justus Lipsius and the Commonplace-Book", 
Journal of the History of Ideas 59 (1998) 421-37. See also Bireley, The Counter- 
Reformation Prince 80. 
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tion of virtuousness itself.” Furthermore, Lipsius follows Cicero’s lead 
in defending the intrinsic connection between the honourable (hones- 
tum) and the useful (utile), thus strongly opposing Machiavelli’s view 
who is referred to as ab Italia doctor.“ Apart from the conventional 
Christian-Ciceronian framework, an ever-present concern for peace 
and stability can easily be traced in the Monita. According to Lipsius, 
those can only be realised by a strong, centralised government. Con- 
sequently, the author wholeheartedly—even more unreservedly than 
in the Politica—endorses hereditary monarchy, expressing a strong 
preference for male rulers whose divine origin he does not omit to 
stress. Together with the Admiranda, the Dissertatiuncula and the 
two treatises on the Holy Virgin, the Diva Sichemiensis sive Aspricollis 
(dedicated to Archduchess Isabella) and the Diva Virgo Hallensis, the 
Monita was meant to sustain and support the Spanish crown and the 
Catholic government of the Archdukes. 

However widespread this line of interpretation may be, several 
contributions to this volume nonetheless indicate that in his mirror- 
for-princes Lipsius took positions that were more nuanced, in certain 
respects sometimes even more unconventional than seems to be the 
case at first sight. They also bring to light that, for any reader to be 
able to ‘detect’ those unconventional elements, he is expected actively 
to engage with the text—and its subtext(s), for that matter. This view 
underlies the article by Harald Braun, who argues that Lipsius deliber- 
ately reduced authorial control in the Monita. According to his interpre- 
tation, the main message of the work is enclosed in the many historical 
narratives it contains; in fact, they appear to convey the same message 
as the Politica, albeit in a more veiled manner. Indeed, when properly 
understood, those stories argue that in some cases the prince has no 
choice but to deviate from the straight path of traditional, Christian 
morality. A somewhat similar line of reasoning is developed by Hugo 


? Lipsius, Monita 45: ‘Mali doctores in Politicis, qui hanc seponunt aut calcant: qui 
externam virtutum speciem nobis ingerunt, ipsas admitti negant. (I, 6) 

? Lipsius, Monita 46: ‘Iustus probusque esto: et ex profunda mente pullabunt hon- 
esta, et utilia? Ne enim ista speramus: non inquam Honestum ab Utili. et errat ab Italia 
doctor, qui ducit alio; qui tyranniones minutos, non Reges aut Principes legitimos for- 
mat.’ (I, 7) Cf. Cic., Off. 3, 17-18. On the relationship between Cicero and Machiavelli 
regarding the problematic nature of utile and honestum, see, e.g., Barlow J.J., “The Fox 
and the Lion: Machiavelli Replies to Cicero", History of Political Thought 20 (1999) 
627-645 (esp. p. 638-642) and Colish M.L., "Cicero's De Officiis and Machiavelli's 
Prince”, Sixteenth Century Journal 9 (1978) 80-93 (esp. p. 86-92). 
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Tucker. As indicated above, Tucker strongly emphasises the cento 
form of the Monita. Focusing on one particular passage, the author 
demonstrates that there is a curious and quite telling intertextual ten- 
sion between Lipsius’s explicit (and uncontroversial) statements and 
the counter-balancing (and somewhat more subversive) implications 
of his judiciously chosen examples in their original context. 

Several contributions to this volume deal with a theme or concept 
which is crucial to Lipsius’s political thought and discuss it from vari- 
ous angles. Thus, Jan Papy traces the evolution of Lipsius’s views on 
superstition, fate, and providence, starting with the De Constantia and 
the Politica and ending with the Monita et exempla politica, paying 
due attention to his philosophical manuals on Stoicism, the Manu- 
ductio ad Stoicam philosophiam and the Physiologia Stoicorum. Inevi- 
tably, the closely connected, yet quite different concepts of fate and 
providence occupy an important place in any serious discussion of the 
Stoic, or perhaps rather Neo-Stoic, nature of Lipsius’s political thought. 
This complex issue is tackled by Bo Lindberg in his contribution on 
the place and function of Stoicism in political humanism and natu- 
ral law, in which Lipsius’s standpoints are systematically compared to 
those of Hugo Grotius and Samuel Pufendorf. In her historical con- 
tribution, Violet Soen focuses on Lipsius’s discussion of the princely 
virtue of clemency (clementia). She convincingly argues that Lipsius’s 
exposition has to be read as an answer to Machiavelli’s ideas about 
this virtue, as well as to the contemporary debate on royal clemency 
during the Dutch Revolt and the French civil wars. In addition, she 
reveals how Lipsius’s personal experience in 1592 when returning to 
the Catholic Southern Netherlands inspired him to praise clementia 
as an important royal virtue. Taking a more philosophical perspec- 
tive, Diana Stanciu examines Lipsius’s views on prudence, engaging 
in a thorough comparative analysis of Stoic, Tacitean, and Aristotelian 
strands of thought. She even goes so far as to question whether in Lip- 
sius’s political thought prudence can really be labelled a virtue. 

In his contribution, Wim Decock broadens the perspective by shift- 
ing the attention from humanism to scholasticism, from the humanist 
Lipsius to his close friend and confessor, the Jesuit theologian Leon- 
ardus Lessius. Integrating scholastic legal reasoning into the history of 
political thought, Decock explores the development of the concept of 
so-called secret compensation (occulta compensatio). He daringly sug- 
gests that the absolutely sovereign and modern state came into being 
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when the concept of secret compensation disappeared from property 
and contract law. 


The Monita and the Lipsian Tradition 


Some scholars have bluntly stated that the Monita was ‘the most 
widely read and most frequently plagiarized of all [of Lipsius’s] pub- 
lications’, or even simply the most widespread book of the century.“ 
Such sweeping statements are all the more curious in light of the fact 
that the reception of the work has not yet been studied in sufficient 
detail. It is quite clear, however, that any research on Lipsius’s legacy 
is doomed to remain one-sided and flawed, if the Monita remains to 
be neglected. 

When studying the reception of Lipsius’s political works as part of 
his intellectual legacy, one has to bear in mind that the reception of 
the Monita was closely connected to that of the Politica, but did not 
coincide with it. This is sufficiently revealed by the simple fact that 
much more editions and translations of the Politica were published in 
the course of time than of the Monita.* Furthermore, one has to real- 
ize that the diffusion of the two works transmitted to contemporary 
and future readers slightly different images of Lipsius as a political 
thinker—in itself only one, albeit very important, aspect of the intel- 
lectual persona he carefully created and which friends and foes contin- 
ued to foster and modify according to their own views and needs after 
his death in 1606. Equally important, the Monita were not only subject 
to a rich reception within the history of political thought in the strict 
sense of the word. The famous Dutch poet, moralist and statesman 
Jacob Cats (1577-1660), for instance, who was very familiar with clas- 
sical and Neo-Latin literature, made extensive use of the Monita when 


^ Salmon J. H. M., “Stoicism and Roman Example: Seneca and Tacitus in Jacobean 
England", Journal of the History of Ideas 50 (1989) 199-225 (quotation p. 204) and 
Stegmann A, "La littérature politique européenne en Latin (1580-1640)", in Margo- 
lin J.-C. (ed.), Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Turonensis. Troisiéme congrés international 
d'études néo-latines. Université Frangois-Rabelais, Tours, 6-10 septembre 1976, De 
Pétrarque à Descartes 38, 2 vols (Paris: 1980) II, 1019-1038 (p. 1021: ‘Pun des plus 
vulgarisés des oeuvrages du siécle’). 

5 Cfr. Van der Haeghen F.—Lenger M.-T. (eds.), Bibliotheca Belgica. Bibliographie 
Générale des Pays-Bas, 7 vols (Brussels: 1964-1975) III, 1005-1010 and 1040-1061. 
See also Oestreich, Geist und Gestalt 215-219. 
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composing one of his stories in the Trou-ringh (1637). The renowned 
Dutch painter and diplomat Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640), for his 
part, heavily relied on Lipsius’s mirror-for-princes for several of his 
paintings, among others the recognition of Philopoemen.” In one of 
Rubens's letters to the French scholar Pierre Dupuy (1582-1651), dated 
25 June 1627, a reference to the Monita was added in the margin.“ 
There are, of course, many ways to explore the reception of the 
Monita et exempla politica.” Suffice it to stress one particular meth- 
odological aspect here, which has already been hinted at above. Thanks 
to the highly influential work of Hans Robert Jauss and Wolfgang Iser 
in the 1960s, the attention in literary studies has gradually shifted 
from the text to the reader. Both scholars argued that a (literary) text 
does not have a single, fixed meaning, but rather receives its mean- 
ing from the reader's active intervention. While such an approach has 
already become current in research on modern literature, it is only 
very recently that classical and Neo-Latin scholars have begun to apply 
it, often somewhat hesitantly, in their own research.” When applied to 
early modern texts, Jauss's and Iser's approach enables us to recognise 
and take into account the reader's relative independence to an author's 


4 Cats explicitly refers in footnote to the Monita at the beginning of the third book 
of the Trou-ringh. See Cats J., Alle de wercken, so ouden als nieuwen, van de heer Jacob 
Cats, Ridder, oudt Raedtpensionaris van Hollandt (Amsterdam, Jan Jacobsz. Schipper: 
1658) II, 119. See also Jacob Cats. Verhalen uit de Trou-ringh Met inleiding en aantek- 
eningen door Johan Koppenol, Alfa: literaire teksten uit de Nederlanden (Amsterdam: 
2003) 6. The editor, however, wrongly dates the first edition of the Monita in 1625. 
The reference of the story in Cats' Trou-ringh is to Monita II, 12. 

# Cf. Raeymaekers J., “De herkenning van Philopoemen: Rubens en Justus Lip- 
sius", De Zeventiende Eeuw 15 (1999) 197-203 and Janssens M., “Vis illustre exem- 
plum? De oudheid door de ogen van J. Lipsius en P.P. Rubens”, in Sacré D.—Van 
Houdt T. (eds.), Acta selecta van het colloquium didacticum neolatinum van Orbis 
Latinus, Leuven, 15 november 2008 (Amersfoort: forthcoming). 

5 Correspondance de Rubens et documents épistolaires concernant sa vie et ses oeu- 
vres, ed. C. Rooses and M. Ruelens, 6 vols. (Antwerp: 1887-1909) 4, 272-276 (esp. 
273, doc. DIV) and Magurn R.S., The Letters of Peter Paul Rubens (Cambridge: 1955), 
188 (no. 113) and 475. This letter is reproduced and analysed by McGrath E., Rubens: 
Subjects from History, Corpus Rubenianum Ludwig Burchard XIII (1), 2 vols. (Lon- 
don: 1997) 1, 68-74. 

? See De Bom, Geleerden en politiek 39-55. 

°° See on this point Kallendorf C., “Philology, the Reader, and the Nachleben of 
Classical Texts", Modern Philology 92 (1994) 137-156 [the text has also been taken up 
in Kallendorf C., The Virgilian Tradition. Book History and the History of Reading in 
Early Modern Europe, Variorum Collected Studies (Aldershot: 2007), I]. 
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intentions." Indeed, it is the reader himself who, by reading, consti- 
tutes meaning—or meanings. For it depends largely on him whether 
or not the multi-layered structure, and hence the plurality of possible 
meanings, of a given text comes to light. 

In the present volume, three contributors examine the reception of 
Lipsius's political thought, paying more or less attention to the specific 
role which the Monita played in this process. In his article, Erik De 
Bom tries to establish to what extent the image of the ideal prince 
presented in the Politico-Christianus of the Jesuit Carolus Scribani was 
indebted to the idealised picture of Archduke Albert as portrayed by 
Lipsius in the Monita. He does so by sketching the broader framework 
of their views on pedagogy and exemplarity. In his study on the Stoic 
nature of Lipsius's political thought, Bo Lindberg pays due attention 
to the rich reception which Lipsius's political works received in early 
modern Sweden, whose intellectual climate came to be dominated by a 
Protestant natural law discourse. Interestingly enough, Lipsius was not 
read and praised as a quintessentially Neo-Stoic political thinker. In 
the last contribution to this volume, Jacob Soll deals with the Lipsian 
legacy in France. More specifically, he examines how the popularity 
of the concept of ‘reason of state’ and the use of Tacitean maxims 
declined during the years 1660-1760. Classical references and the 
analysis of the mechanisms of politics were replaced with the prince’s 
own achievements. The culture of humanist prudence had to give way 
to a royal pedagogy based on technocracy with special focus on exper- 
tise and finance. Whereas Lipsius the scholar remained to be esteemed, 
Lipsius the master of prudence was forced to leave the scene. 


This book could not have come to fruition without the intellectual, 
moral, and practical support of many. First of all, we should like to 
thank the Research Council (Onderzoeksraad) of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Leuven and the Fund for Scientific Research-Flanders (Fonds 
voor Wetenschappelijk Onderzoek-Vlaanderen) for having financed 
our research project on Lipsius's Monita et exempla politica. Together 


5! See also Enenkel K.—Papy J., “Introduction: Towards a New Approach of 
Petrarch's Reception in the Renaissance— The ‘Independent Reader’”, in Enenkel 
K.A.E.— Papy J. (ed.), Petrarch and His Readers in the Renaissance, Intersections. 
Yearbook for Early Modern Studies 6 (Leiden—Boston: 2005) 1-10, esp. p. 4: ‘In our 
view, the early modern interpreter acted much more independently from the text and 
the author's intention than Iser’s 'Rezeptionsásthetik' suggests.’ 
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with the Department of Literary Studies and the Faculty of Arts of our 
Alma Mater, the Fund for Scientific Research has generously provided 
us with the financial means necessary to organise the colloquium that 
has resulted in the present book. We are particularly grateful to the 
editorial board of the series ‘Brill’s Studies in Intellectual History’ for 
kindly having accepted our book proposal, as well as to the techni- 
cal staff of Brill publishing company for their indispensable role in 
turning our scholarly dream into reality—the reality of an elegantly 
produced book. Last but not least, we wish to thank all the participants 
to the colloquium for having presented stimulating papers and having 
engaged in a lively, interdisciplinary debate about Lipsius's endeavours 
as a humanist political thinker and his place in the history of political 
thought. While it is not—nor has been—our ambition to offer a single 
scholarly exemplum unreservedly and unfalteringly to be imitated by 
others, we would nonetheless feel honoured and satisfied if the vari- 
ous contributions gathered in this volume proved to contain useful 
insights and offer fresh approaches which inspire other scholars to 
explore in more detail the intriguing dynamics of political writing of 
the early modern period, in general, and one of its most brilliant rep- 
resentatives, the Louvain humanist Justus Lipsius, more particularly. 


PART I 


GENERAL TENDENCIES 


EXEMPLA, PRUDENCE AND CASUISTRY IN RENAISSANCE 
POLITICAL DISCOURSE 


Mikael Hórnqvist 


Viewed with modern eyes, premodern texts are strange. They often 
appear as disordered, repetitious, and fragmentary, and seem to suffer 
from lack of integrity, cohesion, and over-all organization. For the 
reader who approaches them with modern textual assumptions, there is 
often something awkward or absent-minded about them. They are, for 
want of a more precise term, heterogeneous. Of course, this statement 
needs qualification, since not all premodern texts are loosely organised, 
disjointed, or porous. Dante's Divina commedia and De monarchia 
and Thomas Aquinas's Summa theologica, for example, most definitely 
do not fall into this category. Neither does most of Petrarch's poetry or 
Boccaccio's Decamerone. So perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that it is certain medieval literature and premodern humanist texts, 
and texts of humanist inspiration, that from a formal point of view 
appear odd or perplexing to modern readers. Part of this strange- 
ness is undoubtably due to the specific character of manuscript cul- 
ture, which, as we know, only gradually evolved in the course of the 
second half of the fifteenth and the sixteenth century into print culture. 
However, yet again, this explanation is contradicted by the perfection 
of form and the clear and explicit structure of Dante and Aquinas. 
So, while the phenomenon that I want to investigate here might have 
something to do with the conventions of manuscript production and 
circulation, its ramifications are much wider and more complicated. 
Previous generations of Renaissance scholars were able to intuit the 
fundamental otherness of humanist literature, such as Hans Baron, Felix 
Gilbert, and J.H. Hexter in particular. Finding the works of Leonardo 
Bruni, Machiavelli, and Thomas More contradictory, assembled and 
loosely organised, they proceeded to break them down into parts or 
portions, which they then went on to date differently by situating them 
in biographical and historical contexts. In Baron's case, this meant the 
redating of Leonardo Bruni's writings in relation to the mythical year of 
1402, when the Florentines had been miraculuously saved from falling 
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to the Milanese by the timely death of duke Giangaleazzo Visconti. 
For Hexter, the two books of More’s Utopia, the so-called “dialogue 
of counsel’ (book I) and Raphael Hythloday’s description of Utopia 
(book II), were not only written at different times, as Erasmus suggests 
in a letter of 1519, but constitute the stitching together of two inde- 
pendently composed pieces that represent 'two different and separate 
sets of intention.” Gilbert treated Machiavelli's Discourses on Livy in a 
similar way, arguing that the first eighteen chapters of book I had been 
composed before The Prince and the remainder of the work at a later 
date? Although their emphasis on dating was exaggerated and their 
arguments often unconvincing, the intuition of these scholars about 
the disjointed and collated character of the humanist works must be 
regarded as sound. The heterogenity of these texts is not merely in 
the eye of the beholder. But what exactly do I mean when I say that 
humanist texts are heterogeneous? 

In this essay I will address what I take to be a largely ignored aspect 
of Renaissance humanist culture, and for which I think there are as 
yet no methodological tools available. All too often Renaissance texts 
are naively studied as adhering to the implicit conventions governing 
modern or contemporary textuality. Such anachronistic assumptions 
have, as the scholarly literature on for example Bruni, Machiavelli and 
More amply show, not infrequently led to disastrous misreadings, and 
the creation of pseudo-problems on which historians, political theorists 
and literary critics have vasted much of their energies. To avoid these 
pitfalls, I am convinced, we need to develop a better understanding of 
the various textual modalities upon which Renaissance discourse was 
based. As a way of approaching this vast and farreaching problem, 
I will here begin by offering a brief survey of different modes of textual 
dependency in the Renaissance. Here, my main contention will be 
that humanist texts often, perhaps even primarily, rely on organising 
principles that are external to them. Having offered a typology of such 
organising principles, I will go on to focus on the role of exempla in 
humanist discourse and their relation to the world of political action. 


! See especially Baron H., The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance. Civic Humanism 
and Republican Liberty in an Age of Classicism and Tyranny (Princeton, N.J.: 1966). 

> Hexter J.H., More’s Utopia. The Biography of an Idea (Princeton, N.J.: 1952). 

3 Gilbert F., "Ihe Composition and Structure of Machiavelli's Discorsi”, Journal of 
the History of Ideas 14 (1953) 136-156, reprinted in Gilbert F., History: Choice and 
Commitment (Cambridge, MA: 1977) 115-33. Cfr. Bausi F., I “Discorsi” di Niccoló 
Machiavelli. Genesi e strutture (Firenze: 1985). 
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The first, and most obvious, mode of organizing humanist texts from the 
outside is genre. In this connection, it is a fact of some importance that 
Renaissance humanists did not invent their own genres, but sought to 
revive ancient ones. Although they did so with great stylistic panache, 
their works frequently display the outward-glancing pedantry, unen- 
durable monotony, and imperfections that come with imitation. Their 
dependence on classical models also goes a long way to account for 
their lack of textual integrity. This is true, for example, in the case of 
Leonardo Bruni, whose works largely consist of adaptations of classical 
literary models to contemporary conditions. His famous panegyric of 
Florence, the Laudatio florentinae urbis, is thus modeled after Aristides’ 
Panathenaic Oration, while his double portrait of Dante and Petrarch 
is based on Plutarch, and his Dialogues for Pier Paolo Vergerio on 
Cicero’s De oratore. But Bruni is no mere imitator. Instead of merely 
portraying Florence in the Laudatio as the modern counterpart of 
ancient Athens, as the use of the Aristidean model would suggest, he 
fashions Florence as the heir of the mighty ancient Roman republic as 
well. Since the Athenian and Roman models are not fully compatible, 
the result is a rather awkward amalgam of Athenian city-state repub- 
licanism and Roman imperialism.* Naturally, this eclecticism becomes 
more pronounced when Renaissance authors simultaneously draw 
on many different models. In the so-called protestatio de iustitia, the 
inaugural orations held in connection with the installment of each new 
signoria, Florence’s highest deliberative council, the speakers quote, or 
invoke, a wide range of ancient Greek and Roman sources, including 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, the Bible, the church fathers, and later Chris- 
tian writers, to impose upon the incoming magistrates the notion that 
every healthy and stable republic is founded on justice and the pur- 
suit of the common good.? Based on the erroneous assumption that 
there was one ancient wisdom, pagan and Christian, these orations 


^ The original text of Leonardo Bruni's Laudatio Florentinae urbis isin Baron H., From 
Petrarch to Leonardo Bruni. Studies in Humanistic and Political Literature (Chicago: 
1968) 232-63. For an English translation, see “Panegyric to the City of Florence”, in 
Kohl B.G.—Witt R.G. (eds.), The Earthly Republic. Italian Humanists on Government 
and Society (Philadephia, PA: 1978) 135-75. 

? On the protestatio de iustitia, see Santini E., “La protestatio de iustitia nella Firenze 
Medicea del sec. XV”, Rinascimento 10 (1959) 33-106; Parel A.J., “Machiavelli’s 
Notions of Justice. Text and Analysis”, Political Theory 18 (1990) 530-36; Neumahr U., 
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give the deceptive impression that no fundamental conflict exists between 
classical moral philosophy and Christian theology, between human 
wisdom and revelation. 

Just to be clear, by no means do I want to suggest that genre-hopping 
and genre-blending eclecticism is necessarily a bad thing. Thomas More’s 
masterpiece Utopia draws on several different genres, the Platonic 
and Ciceronian dialogue, contemporary travel literature, the diplomatic 
report, and advice to rulers. Montaigne’s Essays are said to contain no 
less than 1264 quotations and paraphrases from predominantly clas- 
sical authors, but since Montaigne makes a virtue of digesting, not 
merely repeating, these ancient maxims, we willingly take him on 
his word when he claims that he uses these sayings not to embellish 
his speech, but to express himself. A similar plurality of genres and 
sources permeates Shakespeare’s plays, where we encounter a complex 
textual universe in which the mastering of a great variety of genres and 
voices has become second nature. 

The second principle of external textual organisation, upon which 
Renaissance texts can be said to depend, is related to the notion of the 
genre, but quite distinct from it. For the sake of conceptual clarity, 
we could call this mode the master discourse. Since the seventies, the 
Cambridge School—represented by Quentin Skinner, John Pocock, 
and more recently, Maurizio Viroli—has excelled in identifying and 
analysing such master discourse, or what they themselves prefer to call 
political, ideological, and conceptual languages, vocabularies, and idi- 
oms.’ This phenomenon, I believe, must be understood in relation to 
the classical understanding of rhetoric. Ancient rhetoricians and their 
Renaissance followers relied for their composition and inventio on a 
storehouse from which arguments, ideas, and concepts could be obtained, 
so-called commonplaces, loci, or topoi, from the Latin and Greek for 
‘places,’ understood as the sites where things can be found. The topoi 
were thought of as existing on the generic meta-level of universal cat- 
egories, while the particular discourses could be seen as instantiations 


Die Protestatio de Iustitia in der Florentiner Hochkultur. Eine Redegattung (Münster: 
2002). 

$ See especially Michel de Montaigne, Essais I, 25, "Du pédantisme." 

7 See in particular Pocock J.G.A., The Machiavellian Moment. Florentine Political 
Thought and the Atlantic Tradition (Princeton: 1975); Skinner Q., The Foundations of 
Modern Political Thought, 2 vols (Cambridge: 1978); Viroli M., From Politics to Reason of 
State. The Acquisition and Transformation of the Language of Politics 1250-1600, Ideas in 
Context 22 (Cambridge: 1992). 
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of these general notions or as adaptations of them to particular cir- 
cumstances. Examples of such master discourses were those on the 
four cardinal virtues (justice, prudence, courage, and temperance), on 
virtus and fortuna, on the fruits of justice (or liberty), and on the rela- 
tionship between honestas and utilitas, the honorable and the expedi- 
ent or useful (to which I will return below). In his analysis of More’s 
Utopia, Skinner identifies two master discourses that in his view hold 
the key to understanding the text, namely, the argument pro et contra 
the active and the contemplative lives (negotium vs. otium) and the 
definition of true nobility as virtue (virtus vera nobilitas est)? In a 
polemical article, David Wootton instead claims that Utopia is built 
around the master discourse of friendship, which also figures promi- 
nently in Erasmus’s Adages, the ultimate Renaissance sourcebook of 
commonplaces, where More’s close friend and collaborator comments 
on more than 4000 wise sayings drawn from ancient Greek and Latin 
sources.” George Logan, for his part, argues that the argument of 
Utopia to a remarkable degree is 'shaped in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of deliberative oratory, by examining policies in terms of the twin 
topics of honestas and utilitas? This scholarly dispute demonstrates 
how difficult it can be to determine the exact relationship between a 
particular discourse, in this case More's Utopia, and the master dis- 
courses into which it taps or on which it feeds. Since the particular text 
is hierarchically tied to the master discourse as inferior to superior, it 
is on many occasions to this more universal level that one has to turn 
in order to uncover its meaning. When an individual text falls back 
on several master discourses without addressing the manifest or latent 
conflicts that might exist between them, it is inevitable that this will 
cause a loss of textual consistency and unity. Although I am not will- 
ing to apply this line of reasoning to More's Utopia, there is no doubt 
that this largely unreflected discursive logic is partly to blame for the 
many anomalies and inconsistencies of humanist literature.” 


* Skinner Q., Visions of Politics, 3 vols (Cambridge: 2002) II: 213-44. 

? Wootton D., "Friendship Portrayed. A New Account of Utopia [1998]", in Martin 
JJ. (ed.), The Renaissance: Italy and Abroad (London: 2003) 253-75. 

? Logan G.M., "Ihe Argument of Utopia", in Olin J.C. (ed.), Interpreting Thomas 
More's Utopia (New York: 1989) 7-35; quote from p. 15. 

" Fora new interpretation of Thomas More's Utopia see my contribution on Renais- 
sance political thought in Klosko G. (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Political Philosophy 
(Oxford: forthcoming). 
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Before considering the political use of exempla, I want to briefly 
mention another organising principle that hovers like a specter over 
humanist discourse without ever, or rarely, being explicitly addressed 
in it, the ars memoria.” The chief components of the classical art of 
memory were places (loci) and images (imagines). While the images 
were thought of as carriers of the content of thought and speech, the 
places provided the framework or the structure, within which images 
could be placed and anchored. Orators and other ancient intellectuals 
were encouraged to choose memory places with which they were deeply 
familiar, like their family palace or country villa, or a part of the 
city that they often frequented. Architectonic structures with many 
divisions, spaces, and ornamental details like pillars, corners, arches, 
niches, etc. were thought to be particularly fitting. The memory palace 
should be empty, well-lit, proportionate, variable, and discrete, observ- 
ing decorum. By contrast, the images should, to make a strong and 
lasting impression on the mind, be exceptional, dramatic, spectacu- 
lar, and emotively charged. The question presents itself what this does 
have to do with the strangeness of humanist texts. To be brief, as the 
structuring principle of rhetorical memory, the memory palace can be 
said to exist outside, or beyond, the particular speeches and texts that 
it supports. It is always implicit and should ideally be so deeply rooted 
in the lived everyday experience of the orator that it does not have to 
be actively remembered and does not take a toll on his memory. It is 
just there, awaiting the images, which are inscribed in the memory 
palace by being attached associatively to suitable elements and loca- 
tions within it. Later, the images can be retrieved by the orator, as in 
his imagination he walks through the memory palace and explores the 
memory items stored there. The walk and the exploration would thus 
constitute the third element of rhetorical invention, composition, and 
delivery. My point here is that the memory palace, and the organising 
principle that it embodies, is always implicit in classical rhetorical 
speech. Considering the central role of rhetoric and memory training 
within Renaissance humanist formation, we have reason to assume 
that memory structures and processes, like the ones that I have just 
described, played an important part in their overall understanding 


? On the ars memoria, see Yates F.A., The Art of Memory (Chicago: 1966); Car- 
ruthers, M.J.—Ziolkowski J.M. (eds.), The Medieval Craft of Memory: An Anthology 
of Texts and Pictures (Philadelphia, PA.: 2002); Carruthers M.J., The book of memory. 
A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture (Cambridge: 2008). 
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of texts. This suggests, moreover, that the memory palace should be 
included among the meta-discursive modes of Renaissance textuality. 

The abstractness of the expression ‘meta-discursive mode’ should 
not mislead us into thinking that particular discourses were in some 
sense more ‘concrete’ and more ‘real’ than the genres, the master dis- 
courses, and the memory structures against which they leaned. In fact, 
a contrary case could be made. In its universality, the meta-discursive 
level might be thought of as more solid, more lasting, more substantial, 
and in a sense also more real, than the particular instantiations of dis- 
course that we encounter in humanist literature. This view should not 
be too closly identified with the Platonist position, but was generally 
prevalent in rhetorical culture of the period, as the paradigmatic status 
of the ancient Roman republic in Machiavelli's theory suggests. 


Extra Textual Dependency 


The reality of master discourses, and textual and cultural models in 
general, were undoubtedly more intensely felt back in the Renaissance, 
when Biblical truth still held sway, and ancient literary forms were 
looked upon for guidance and authority. But, of course, there was also 
another reality out there, one in which discourse met up with physi- 
cal bodies and a world of material, tangible objects. It is not hard to 
find examples of how various forms of Renaissance discourse imposed 
their orders on and inscribed themselves in this material reality. Here 
I am thinking of architecture and city planning, protocol-based reli- 
gious and civic rituals, books of manners and etiquette etc. But there 
was also a current running in the opposite direction that is of greater 
interest to us here. A couple of examples drawn from the literature 
of the period will here serve to show how external or extra-discursive 
phenomena, conditions or formations contributed to structure Renais- 
sance texts in ways not always apparent to modern readers. 

My first example of such structuring from outside is a rather banal 
one. In most Renaissance chronicles, beginning with Giovanni and 
Matteo Villani’s Florentine Chronica, the city itself can be viewed as 
the organising principle.? The historical narrative is not merely chron- 
ologically ordered but also structured around the physical fabric of 


5 Villani G., Nuova Cronica, ed. G. Porta, 3 vols (Parma: 1991); Villani M. Cronica: 
con la continuazione di Filippo Villani, ed. G. Porta, 2 vols (Parma: 1995). 
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the city and the author’s desire to historically explain its monuments 
and visual appearance. There is nothing remarkable in this, and we 
encounter the same logic in late medieval pilgrimage guides to Rome, 
the so-called Historia et descriptio urbis Romae and Mirabilia urbis 
Romae, and in modern guidebooks with which we are, of course, more 
than familiar. In all of these cases, the text serves as a kind of accom- 
panying piece to the physical city. 

But the city as structuring principle can appear in more subtle and 
less easily detectable contexts as well. In Goro Dati’s Istoria of Firenze 
of around 1407, which treats Florence’s history around the turn of the 
fifteenth century, there occurs in book VI a sudden and apparently 
inexplicable interruption in the historical narrative after the death of 
Giangaleazzo Visconti in September 1402.“ Following a series of min- 
iature descriptions of the cities that at the time of the duke’s death 
were under Milanese rule, a detailed account of the celebration of St. 
John’s Day, the principal religious and civic feast day of the Floren- 
tine calendar, is inserted. After this brief interlude, the historical and 
chronological narrative is resumed, leading up to Florence’s conquest 
of Pisa in 1406. To explain this odd textual arrangement, I believe, we 
have to attend to three elements or phenomena, the relation between 
which is more implied than made explicit in Dati’s text. First, it is 
important to note that there existed in Florence of Dati’s day a widely 
held belief that saints were divinely empowered to act or to exercise 
influence on their specific days of the liturgical year. For example, 
St. John the Baptist, Florence’s patron saint, was accredited with 
having delivered the city from the Goths on his feast day in the year 401. 
The victory over Pisa in the battle at Campaldino in 1289 had come 
to be ascribed to the intervention of St. Barnabas, while the overthrow 
and expulsion of the tyrant Walter of Brienne on June 26, 1343, was 
viewed as the work of St. Anne, the saint presiding over the particular 
day of the year.” Second, the arrangement of book VI of Dati's Istoria 


4 Dati G., "Istoria di Firenze”, in Lanza A., Firenze contra Milan: Gli intellettuali 
fiorentini nelle guerre con i Visconti (1390-1440) (Rome: 1991) 211-300. 

ISThis aspect of Florentine popular culture has been widely documented by Richard 
Trexler. For general observations, see Trexler R.C., Public Life in Renaissance Florence 
(Ithaca, NY: 1980) 4-5 and 77. For the celebration of St. John's Day, see Trexler, ibid. 
240-74. St. Anne's role in the religious and civic life of the city is discussed in Trexler, 
ibid. 58 and 222; Edgerton S.Y., Pictures and Punishment. Art and Criminal Prosecution 
during the Florentine Renaissance (Ithaca, NY: 1985) 41 and 83-85; Crum R.J— Wilkins 
D.G., “In the Defense of Florentine Republicanism. Saint Anne and Florentine Art, 
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cannot be grasped without an understanding of the ways in which the 
city’s imperial aspirations were staged and played out in its urban ritu- 
als in general, and the celebration of St. John’s in particular. And third, 
the whole episode surrounding Giangaleazzo’s death has to be seen 
in relation to Dati's general view of the Florentine-Milanese power 
struggle. According to Dati, the pestilence (febbre) that eventually was 
to take the life of Giangaleazzo Visconti broke out in Milan on the 
eve of St. John’s Day, which to devote Florentines suggested that it 
had been brought about by the miraculous intercession of their patron 
saint, who, like so many times before, had heard the city’s prayer and 
intervened to save it from destruction. Contrasting the unjust rule 
of the Milanese over their subject territory with the just rule of the 
Florentines, Dati claims that Giangaleazzo’s death, at the moment 
when Florence was on the verge of surrendering to him, should be 
interpreted as a divine sign confirming Florence’s elect status as the 
future lord of Northern and Central Italy. Having established this con- 
text, we can now see how Dati’s accounts of the Lombard cities take on 
the role of trophies, which are paraded through his text in much the 
same way as the representatives of the subject cities of the Florentine 
dominion paraded through the streets of the Arno city on St. John’s 
Day, paying tribute and offering homage to the signoria in the form of 
ceri, cheerfully painted cardboard, wood, and wax candles." If we read 
Dati’s Istoria with this imperial and ritual logic in mind, its strange 
structure begins to make perfect sense. In this case, it is external 
circumstances like the ceremonies of homage and ritual protocol that 
serve as the unstated organising principle of the text. 

Dependency on external conditions and circumstances seem to have 
sharpened rather than blunted Renaissance textual sensibilities, and 
externally imposed necessity was often a source of great creativity. 


1343-1575”, in Ashley K.—Sheinborn P. (eds.) Interpreting Cultural Symbols. Saint 
Anne in Late Medieval Society (Athens, GA: 1990) 131-68. 

' Dati, “Historia” 248: “F fu cosa notabile e miracolosa che il di della vigilia di santo 
Giovanni Battista, quando si comincia a Firenze la grande offerta de' gonfaloni, della 
più magnifica festa che si faccia al mondo, in quell'ora del vespro appunto, cominció 
dentro alla città di Milano il tremito della febbre che gli uccise..." 

" Dati, “Historia” 253: "Appresso, intorno alla ringhiera del Palagio, sono cento pali 
o pit nelle loro aste appiccati in anelli di ferro, e i principali sono quelli delle maggiori 
terre e città, le quali in simile di danno quello tributo al Comune, come è ora quello di Pisa 
e d'Arezzo e Pistoia e di Volterra e di Cortona e di Lucignano e Castiglione e di certi 
signori di Poppi e di Piombino che sono raccomandati al Comune.” Cfr. Trexler, 
Public Life in Renaissance Florence 257-58. 
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Therefore, one need not be overtly surprised by George Hoffman’s, in 
my view, convincing argument that the main reason Montaigne con- 
tinued to revise and amplify his Essays through several editions was 
to preserve his printer’s exclusive right to the text and to prevent the 
book from falling into the public domain. The stipulated term of pro- 
tection at the time, we are reminded, was a mere five years. Obviously, 
this outside conditioning did not hamper Montaigne’s creativity, but 
it influenced the form of his work. Hoffman might also be right in 
suggesting that Montaigne wrote his Essays not as part of a withdrawal 
from political life, as has often been claimed, but to promote his own 
political ambitions and to qualify himself for the attractive position as 
ambassador to Venice. The same, of course, could be said of Florentine 
writers like Bruni, Machiavelli, and Guicciardini, who used writing as a 
means for political and administrative advancement, rather than as an 
end in itself. Plausibly, it could also be applied to Thomas More, who, 
as Farnell has argued, may well have written Utopia to line himself 
up for an ambassadorial career.!° 

What I have tried to show thus far indicates that writing in the 
Renaissance was not a self-contained activity and that Renaissance 
texts to a large extent were composed and organised in relation to 
the meta-discursive level of genre, master discourse, and ars memoria, 
and to the extra-discursive sphere of urban culture, ritual practices, 
legal norms, and career considerations. Viewed from this angle, the 
lack of internal integrity that we initially observed in Renaissance texts 
should appear less enigmatic. This also places us in a better position to 
address the phenomenon of exempla. 


Exempla 


It could be argued that exempla fit under each of the headings that 
I have outlined above.” For in a sense exempla can be regarded as 
a genre. One could think of examples such as encyclopaedic works 
like Brunetto Latini's Tesoretto and Li Livres dou Trésor, Petrarch's 


18 Hoffmann G., Montaigne’s Career (Oxford: 1998). 

1 Farnell J.E., *Nusquama and Natural Law", Moreana 41 (2002) 85-114. 

? On exempla in general, see Von Moos P., Geschichte als Topik. Das rhetorische 
Exemplum von der Antike zur Neuzeit und die historiae im ‘Policraticus’ Johanns von 
Salisbury (Hildesheim: 1988). 
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De viris illustribus, Boccaccio’s Genealogia deorum gentilium (“On the 
Genealogy of the Gods of the Gentiles”), Erasmus’s Adages, and the 
florilegium-literature and commonplace-books of the late Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance in general. Exempla are also intimately tied to 
the ars memoria, since the images the orator was expected to store 
in his memory palace to a large extent consisted of exempla. A cur- 
sory look at Machiavelli's many exemplary figures and episodes would 
reveal how well they conform to the standard of the spectacular, the 
extraordinary, and the decorum-breaking that I have above attributed 
to the images of ars memoria. Exempla can moreover be said to serve 
as the building blocks of master discourses, like those on honestas and 
utilitas, virtue and vice, liberty and tyranny, etc. But the exemplum 
in general and the political exemplum in particular, can also be said 
to have its own modality which it imposed on Renaissance political 
discourse, decision-making, and historical understanding. It is to this 
exempla-based moral and political philosophy that I now turn. 

I will here seek to approach the phenomenon by first outlining what 
exempla are not and what they do not try to achieve. First of all, exempla 
are not intended to be realistic in the modern sense of the term. A clas- 
sical example is not based on a critical approach to historical sources, 
and does not, at least not primarily, try to provide a causal explana- 
tion to historical events. It is noteworthy that it is in Guicciardini, 
always skeptical of the value and use of exempla, and not in Machia- 
velli, his contemporary, that we encounter the first attempt at writing a 
realistic history informed by a modern historical understanding based 
on human motives and historical causality. As Felix Gilbert observed, 
Guicciardini’s History of Italy offers no moral lessons and contains 
no exempla upon which future rulers might model their behaviour.” 
Second, although exempla often contain narrative elements, they are 
not themselves part of the narrative. The Latin word exemplum is asso- 
ciated with the verb eximere, which means ‘to take from’ or ‘to take 
out of.” An exemplum is thus a sample that has been broken out of 
and extricated from its original context, stylised and schematised for 
recontextualization and reapplication in different times and circum- 
stances. In their particular way, exampla can thus be said to connect 
past, present, and future, universal and particular. Third and finally, 


21 See Gilbert F., Machiavelli and Guicciardini. Politics and History in Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Florence (Princeton, NJ: 1965). 
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exempla do not fit into a historicist understanding of history, since 
they are based upon the assumption that history repeats itself and that 
political and social conditions remain basically unchanged over time. 
This doctrine was clearly stated by Livy in his preface and by many of 
his Renaissance followers. Machiavelli makes the notion explicit, when 
in Del modo di trattare i popoli della Valdichiana ribellati of 1503 he 
quotes the traditional humanist commonplace that history is ‘the 
teacher of our actions (la istoria é la maestra delle azioni nostre), and 
goes on to assure us that the world has ‘always been inhabited in the 
same way by men, who have always had the same passions.’ There has 
always been those who have served and those who have commanded, 
we are told, and among those who have served, some who have done 
so willingly, and others who have done so unwillingly. In this constant 
order of things, towns and peoples have rebelled and been reconquered 
according to the same basic pattern.” 

Having established the nonrealistic, nonnarrative and nonhistorical 
character of exempla, we can now look into what the exemplum actu- 
ally is, and what it purports to do for us. It should by now be clear that 
exempla exist on an intermediary level between the meta-discourses 
that I have previously identified, and the practical and messy world 
of political affairs, where decisions are made and actions carried out. 
This in turn means that exempla are subject to a double movement 
and a double pressure. They can be directed upward towards the level 
of meta-discourse as well as downward towards the practical sphere of 
application. If we begin by considering the upward movement of exam- 
pla, we can see that it involves a process of generalization, abstraction, 
and simplification, through which a leading case and a general model 
of action is created, under which individual cases can be subsumed. To 
achieve the clarity and distinctiveness that distinguishes the exempla, 
we need to narrow our vision and to focus on those aspects of the 
historical person or phenomenon that can be appropriated for future 
use. Everything that seems unrelated to this purpose must be ignored. 
When, for example, Scipio Africanus is portrayed as an exemplum of 
moderation and clemency, many things concerning the historical Scipio 
will inevitable fall outside this description. Gone are the complexities 
of his life and his personality, his thirst for glory, his open rivalry with 


? Machiavelli N., Opere, ed. C. Vivanti, 3 vols (Turin: 1997-2005) I, 22-26; quotations 
from p. 24. 
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his elders, and the corona laurea he received in Delos (188 Bc) for his 
virtus and pietas, etc. Scipio has become standardised and our view of 
him abstract and partial. 

But, as I have already argued, this simplification should not be seen 
as a betrayal of historical realism. Intended to mediate between the 
realm of universal principles and the practical sphere of human action, 
exempla were never thought of as mere objects of contemplation, let 
alone ends in themselves. They were tools designed to serve human 
ends and to lend support to the virtue of prudence. For in the same way 
as artistic and literary exempla cannot be understood separated from 
the artist and the author, who deploy them, political exempla need to be 
seen in relation to and as a function of the prudent man. Renaissance 
humanist culture from Petrarch to Shakespeare understood political 
action as peformed by man immersed in the temporal realm of fortune, 
characterised by instability and constant change. To make sense of 
this complex and fluctuating reality, Renaissance writers frequently 
employed metaphors and concepts drawn from classical moral and 
political philosophy. The political man is thus compared with the 
medical doctor and the seacaptain. Like the former he diagnoses and 
treats the body politic, caring for its health, and seeking out remedies 
against its diseases. Like the latter, he adapts to the winds, steers his 
ship between wave-battered cliffs, and guides it into a safe harbor. As a 
leader of men, he needs to display foresight, good judgment, and a great 
variety of technical and rhetorical skills. Political exempla—which we 
find scattered throughout humanist literature, mechanically repeated 
by the lesser writers and subtly employed by the likes of Machiavelli 
and Montaigne—carried an ethical force and were meant to serve as 
guiding principles, enabling the prudent man to identify the underly- 
ing issues and the conflicting values involved in particular decisions. 
The moral philosophy based on prudence and exempla came thus to 
claim that there are patterns and regularities in human existence, and 
that the study and application of examplary models allow us to draw 
on the experience and wisdom of the past. 


Casuistry 


Renaissance moral philosophy, with its emphasis on prudence and 
exempla, need to be understood in close connection to a time-honored, 
but discredited and poorly understood philosophical and theological 
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tradition, namely, casuistry. A few general words about this philo- 
sophical approach are needed before we can return to the question of 
prudence, exempla, and the particularities of Renaissance discourse. 
Traditionally, the casuistic method has been used primarily in legal 
and theological contexts, where it has been tied up with issues concern- 
ing legal precedents and religious conscience, but in recent decades it 
has also attracted interest from moral philosophers working on human 
rights and bioethics. As Werner Stark points out in his still valuable 
essay on the subject in the Dictionary of the History of Ideas, traditional 
casuistry, defined as the exercise of judgment in individual cases, is 
best understood when seen in relation and opposition to ‘inflexible, 
literal, or legalistic interpretation of moral rules.’ To temper the rigorous 
letter of the law, a casuistic-minded judge or confessor take into con- 
sideration the particular and possibly extenuating circumstances of 
the individual case. Since this can be perceived as ‘an illicit bending 
of general principles,' judges and priests, anxious not to appear reli- 
giously lax or morally corrupt, will in using the casuist method seek to 
steer a middle course between the excessively rigid absolutist approach 
and the completely open, or soft, relativist approach. Ultimately, the 
casuist would argue that the purpose of the law is best served if its 
letter is adapted to human conditions, and moderated by human com- 
passion and a sense of expediency.? This is a form of casuistry that 
can be found not only in Catholic confessionals, but in Bodin, Luther, 
Kant, and modern human rights theorists like Michael Ignatieff and 
K. Anthony Appiah as well.” 

However, it could be argued that a different form of casuistry can 
be construed on the basis of a more conflict-based view of human 
existence. To remain within the theological context, instead of viewing 
love as a subordinate principle that might be invoked to moderate the 
sternness of the law, love and law could be regarded as two equally 
valid, conflicting but mutually constitutive principles. Since they can- 
not be reconciled and continue to place conflicting demands upon us 


Stark W., “Casuistry”, in Wiener P.P. (ed.), Dictionary of the History of Ideas, 5 vols 
(New York: 1968) I, 257-64. 

^ See for example Ignatieff, M., “Human Rights as Politics”, in Ignatieff M.—Gutman 
A. (eds.), Human Rights as Politics and Idolatry (Princeton, NJ: 2001) 3-52; Ignatieff, 
“Human Rights as Idolatry”, ibid. 53-100; Appiah K.A., “Grounding Human Rights", 
ibid. 101-16. 
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in concrete situations and particular cases, a different type of casuistry 
is needed to negotiate between them. 

For Renaissance humanists the overriding moral conflict was not 
between law and love, but between honestas and utilitas, the honorable 
and the expedient or the useful. While there were many, including 
Petrarch, Erasmus, and Raphael Hythloday of More’s Utopia, who 
argued that the two categories never truly conflict, and that the useful 
is always identical with the honorable, there were those who begged 
to differ. Among them we find Machiavelli, and I would add Guicciardini, 
Thomas More, and Montaigne. If it is granted that the honorable and 
the useful are prone to conflict at times, the orator or the political 
adviser would on such occasions either have to argue that expediency— 
understood as ‘necessity, —calls for a dishonorable course of action, or 
take the view that honor requires that a very costly, even disastrous, 
strategy be adopted. The question as to whether the demands of 
honestas or utilitas should weigh more in the individual case must be 
left to prudence to resolve. 

Having clarified how this second, more complex form of casuistry 
works, we are now in a position to understand why classical exempla 
often come in pairs. In Machiavelli, for example, we encounter the pair- 
ings of Romulus and Numa, Scipio and Hannibal, Scipio and Fabius 
Maximus, Manlius Torquatus and Valerius Corvinus, Marcus Aurelius 
and Septimius Severus, Lucius Junius Brutus and Piero Soderini, Savon- 
arola and Cesare Borgia, etc. The best illustration of the underlying 
logic of this exemplary duality is perhaps offered by The Prince 25, the 
penultimate chapter of the work. Here Machiavelli states that historical 
exemplars, and human beings in general, fall within two contrary 
categories, each characterised by a specific quality and a specific mode of 
proceeding. In their pursuit of glory and riches, we are told, men 'pro- 
ceed in different ways...one with caution, the other with impetuosity; 


# However, it should not be overlooked that the theme of love versus law figures 
prominently in the work of Lorenzo Valla. See Panizza Lorch, M. de, A Defense of 
Life. Lorenzo Valla's Theory of Pleasure (Munich: 1986). By the same author, see also 
"Honest Iago and the Lusty Moor: the Humanistic Drama of Honestas/Voluptas in a 
Shakespearean Context", in Mulryne J.R.—Shewring M. (eds.), Theatre of the English 
and Italian Renaissance (New York: 1991) 204-20. For important studies connecting 
humanism and casuistry, see Jonsen A. R.—Toulmin S., The Abuse of Casuistry. A 
History of Moral Reasoning (Berkeley: 1988); and Toulmin S., Cosmopolis: The Hidden 
Agenda of Modernity (New York: 1990). 

° Logan, “The Argument of Utopia" 16. 
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one by violence, the other with art; one with patience, the other with 
its opposite.’ These two groups of qualities, Machiavelli later assembles 
under the contrasting categories of caution and impetuosity. Neither of 
these qualities is good or bad in itself. Whether they will bring success 
or failure depends largely on how well they accord with the particular 
circumstances at the time." Consequently, neither the impetuous Scipio 
Africanus and Julius II, nor the notoriously cautious Fabius Maximus 
can provide a universal standard for action.” Which of the examples 
should be adopted and followed in a particular circumstance must 
be left for prudential judgment to decide. Only prudence, operating 
within the overall framework of honestas and utilitas, can tell which 
exemplum should be applied in the particular case. 

In Machiavelli's sophisticated understanding, exempla are pointers 
that serve to frame the discussion and contribute to our awareness 
of what is at stake in our descisions. While it would be a mistake to 
substitute them for rational arguments, it would be equally rash to 
dismiss them as mere simplifications. They should be used to open the 
debate, not to close it. 


Conclusion 


I hope here to have explained why the heterogeneity of Renaissance 
texts should not necessarily be seen as a defect or a weakness. Con- 
fronted with dramatic interruptions in our textually determined mode of 
understanding and approaching reality—such as the outbreak of 
World War IL the Cuban missile crisis, the tsunami, 9/11, Katrina, and 
the current global financial crisis— we realise that in such situations 
it does not suffice to acknowledge the uniqueness of the event, to claim 
that history does not repeat itself, and that historical analogies are 
specious. For while it is true that history never repeats itself, absolutely 
speaking, it is equally true that precedents and examples from the past 
are needed for us to deal with and make sense of the unprecedented 
events that push us into the future. While the men and women of the 
Renaissance probably did not live through times of more dramatic 


7 See Hórnqvist M., Machiavelli and Empire, Ideas in Context 71 (Cambridge: 
2004) 234-41. 

?* For a more extensive treatment of this question, see Hórnqvist, Machiavelli and 
Empire 246-51. 
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change than we experience in the present era, their awareness of the 
implications of departures, upheaval, and temporality was perhaps 
greater than ours. Based upon the insight that texts cannot define the 
context of our lives and that real events cannot be enclosed or contained 
within textual descriptions or narratives—be they historical, legal, theo- 
logical, or mediatic— Renaissance literature presents an incisive and 
self-consciously urbane face to the world. Communicating between 
the universals above and the political and human realities below, they 
offer themselves to be used in the complex, practical circumstances 
in which real men and women, seen not as textual constructs but as 
exposed carriers of agency, make their decisions and live their lives. 
These texts, shamelessly smiling at us under their manifold masks, 
continue to remind us of the need for casuistry and prudence in a 
world that will never recognise one law, one principle, or one truth. 


HISTORY AND EXEMPLARITY IN THE WORK OF LIPSIUS 


Harro Hôpfl 


I declare it freely: there are some things I prefer 
not to know rather than to learn about. 

Lipsius J., Admiranda, sive de Magnitudine Romana, 
‘Ad lectorem"! 


Ever since Gerhard Oestreich’s (1910-1978) path-breaking work, par- 
ticularly once it was translated into English, publications on Lipsius 
have swollen inexorably.” One consequence has been the multiplica- 
tion of characterizations offering to help us to understand his thought. 
In addition to ‘humanism’ and Oestreich's own 'Neo-Stoicism', they 
include “Tacitism’, ‘late humanism’ (Spáthumanismus), ‘scepticism’, 
‘Machiavellianism’ and reason of state, ‘anti-Ciceronianism’, the res- 
publica litteraria, ‘confessionalization’, etc. These schemas are invariably 
backed by impressive scholarship, and no one in their right mind 
would reject the assistance that they offer. They have, however, all 
in their turn been submitted to serious problematization. This essay 
attempts a closer examination of Lipsius’s conceptions of historiae and 
exempla. It does so by employing a relatively anodyne preliminary 
identification of Lipsius’s thought, introducing the interpretative 
characterizations above as and when they appear helpful or necessary. 
My ambitions are similar to, but much more limited than, Wolfgang 
Weber’s, who has recently outlined a schema of contexts for Lipsius, 
albeit with an explicit choice.’ 


1 *Clamo libere: quaedam esse quae malo ignorare quam discere.’ 

? Oestreich G., Neostoicism and the Early Modern State, eds. B. Oestreich—H.G. 
Koenigsberger, transl. D. McLintock, Cambridge Studies in Early Modern History 
(Cambridge: 1982). Oestreich originally submitted his work as a Habilitationsschrift 
in 1954; the German version, entitled Antiker Geist und moderner Staat bei Justus 
Lipsius (1547-1606). Der Neustoizismus als politische Bewegung, has been edited by 
N. Mout in Schriftenreihe der Historischen Kommission bei der Bayerischen Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften 38 (Góttingen: 1989). 

3 Weber W.J., "Justus Lipsius und das Politikverstándnis seiner Zeit", in Schmid 
A.—Greindl G.— Stein C. (eds.), Justus Lipsius und der europäische Spáthumanismus in 
Oberdeutschland, Zeitschrift für bayerische Landesgeschichte. Beihefte 33 (München: 
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Ibegin by employing John Pocock’s and Quentin Skinner’s concepts of 
‘languages’ or ‘vocabularies’ of political discourse for preliminary clarifi- 
cation.* These are designed to give shape and substance to the otherwise 
merely generic concept of ‘context’. In part they are meant literally. The 
vernacular or ‘dead’ language in which a text is written is a vivid instance 
as well as an illustration of the difficulties of historical interpretation. 
The historian has no choice but to ‘translate’, say, Lipsius’s deliberately 
arcane Latin into his or her own language, and all translation is inevi- 
tably interpretation. Much of the most valuable historiography of 
political thought has resulted from treating terms like ius, virtu, aréte, 
respublica, polis, state, civitas, commonwealth, politique, libertas, etc. as 
requiring historical exegesis, rather than casual modernization. More 
technically, however, languages and vocabularies in Skinner’s and 
Pocock’s sense designate the resources available for political thinking: 
the specific nexi of pregnant terms, ways of reasoning, signifiers, ref- 
erents, authoritative names, places, occurrences and texts, by reference 
to which thinkers can both make sense of their world, and also attempt 
to persuade an audience to share that understanding, and perhaps to 
endorse recommendations for action that the thinker thinks flow from 
it. No one can come to political discourse equipped with no language 
or vocabulary at all, and even the most purely strategic or polemical 
selection presupposes a mind already furnished with one or more 
languages or vocabularies. Europeans have had a great many of them 
to choose from: the plethora of languages that were current is precisely 
one of the distinctive features of sixteenth-century Europe. One source 
for this multiplicity, and the subject of this essay, is the variety of what 
might be termed ‘authoritative pasts’. Early modern thought inherited 
(and diffused in print) an astonishingly large corpus of documents from 
antiquity onwards. Any language of political discourse, even the most 
explicitly anti-‘traditional’, singles out some of these documents as 
disclosing a past worth knowing: an authoritative source of historiae. 

Schematically, the 'authoritative pasts' available in the sixteenth 
century as authoritative sources of experience, common points of 
reference, and instruments of persuasion, included: 


^ See e.g. Pocock J.G.A., Politics, Language and Time. Essays on Political Thought and 
History (Chicago-London: 1989) 3-41; Tully J. (ed.), Meaning and Context: Quentin 
Skinner and His Critics (Cambridge: 1988); Skinner Q., "Surveying The Foundations: 
A Retrospect and Reassessment”, in Brett A.— Tully J.—Hamilton Bleakley H. (eds.), 
Rethinking the Foundations of Modern Political Thought (Cambridge: 2006) 236-261. 
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e the past of custom, traditions, immemoriality, our forefathers and (by 
the late sixteenth century) ‘fundamental laws’ or the ‘ancient con- 
stitution(s)'; 

e theconjectural/hypothetical past of civil society projected by Aristotle and 
his commentators, or of the origin of civilisation conjectured by Cicero 
in De inventione; 

* Greco-Roman antiquity, and the time and personae of the ‘recovery’, 
‘restoration’ or even ‘rebirth’ of knowledge of it and its skills and arts; 

e the past of chronicles, res gestae, historiae and annales of what was 
sometimes called the ‘middle age(s)’; 

e the soteriological past: the past as salvation history; and as part of that 
past: 

e the scriptural past of the Old Testament and the New Testament, and 
the ecclesiastico- political past of the Early Church, the Church Fathers 
and early Councils; 

e this same past, but with the Middle Ages, the Reformation and the 
Catholic response to it, all seen as composing an unbroken continuity; 

e the providential past, a past construed as a narrative of divine rewards 
and punishments for rightful and wrongful conduct, etc. 


Some of these are mutually exclusive as authorities. Robert Bellarmine 
(for example) pointed out the absolute incompatibility between the 
scriptural account of human history, and the savage state of individu- 
als wandering around solitary postulated by Cicero and others, such 
as Machiavelli and, following him, Juan de Mariana, at the beginning 
of his De rege? Both the adherents of humaniores litterae and evan- 
gelicals derived much of their respective identities from the pasts they 
considered authoritative, and those they rejected. The latter celebrated 
rupture and discontinuity with a large part of the Christian past, 
rejecting it as in important ways unchristian.° The humanists’ return 
ad fontes was an explicit rejection of a substantial part of the known 
past as ‘barbarous’. 

In the sixteenth century, the dominant conception of the passage 
of time equated it with decay, and so prima facie older meant better. 
Nevertheless, what made pasts authoritative was not necessarily their 
past-ness as such: often some tertium comparationis was introduced in 
terms of which some past became authoritative and exemplary for the 


? See Hópfl H., Jesuit Political Thought. The Society of Jesus and the State, c. 1540-1630, 
Ideas in Context 70 (Cambridge: 2004) 239. 

$ However, there must be some continuity. Even Protestants constructed martyro- 
logical continua; see Gregory B.S., Salvation at Stake: Christian Martyrdom in Early 
Modern Europe (Cambridge, Mass.-London: 1999). 
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present on grounds of its transhistorical value. Thus if an immemorial, 
customary past (an ‘ancient constitution’) was invoked,’ it might be 
legitimated by the claim that “our ancestors’ exemplified prudence, love 
of liberty and other virtues. This is how Hotman argued in his Franco- 
Gallia. Classical antiquity, again, was authoritative for Machiavelli and 
Lipsius because the Romans exhibited consummate prudence and vir- 
tue. By contrast, the defenders of the papal primacy laid every possible 
stress on continuity as demonstrating the universal consent of the 
Church (quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus in the celebrated 
expression of Vincent of Lerins), at the expense of the ‘innovators’. 

A sixteenth-century treatise on politics could be written in any 
number of different ways, each calling upon its own past in juridical 
language, in the language of casuistry, in terms of humanist exempla 
teaching prudence, virtue, eloquence and/or pietas, as scholastic schol- 
arship, as scriptural exegesis or as narrative of normative times. Of 
these languages, some have almost totally ceased to be authoritative or 
persuasive. Works written in such languages are entirely resistant to 
interpretation in terms of the once standard exegetical premise—one 
Pocock and Skinner have sought to expel from historiography*—that 
past political thought is to be studied as occurring in a timeless space, 
in which a-temporal authors discuss perennial issues for our benefit. 
For centuries this made unintelligible the fame formerly enjoyed by 
Lipsius. His Politicorum libri sex seemed a mere florilegium, a compen- 
dium of classical quotations which to ‘moderns’ meant nothing, even 
in translation. His Monita et exempla was rarely republished separately 
even in the seventeenth century and not at all thereafter. His philosophy, 
again, seemed a compound of mere antiquarianism and edification. 
All that remained of his reputation was what he claimed to value least: 
his philological work. 


7 Seminal for understanding the logic of this language has been Pocock J.G.A., The 
Ancient Constitution and the Feudal Law. A Study of English Historical Thought in the 
Seventeenth Century, The Norton Library (New York: 1967). 

8 Michael Oakeshott had done the same much earlier, for different reasons and 
more cautiously. 
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The record of Lipsius scholarship has increasingly been one of devising 
ways of under-standing that do not attempt to make Lipsius usable, 
but to make his work and his reputation explicable. The road has been 
rocky, with blind alleys and Holzwege. The most un-contentious, albeit 
anachronistic, identification of Lipsius is as a ‘humanist’ or an adher- 
ent of ‘humanism’, but it remains un-contentious only so long as it 
is not elaborated. No doubt ‘humanism’ includes a pedagogic ideal, 
but elaborating even that, as for example Timothy Hampton does,’ 
results in circular definition of humanists as those who subscribed to 
it. The same holds a fortiori for any attempt to flesh out ‘humanism’ 
by themes from Johann Joachim Winckelmann or Jacob Burckhardt. 
The only attribute that approximates to a humanist self-identification 
is the ‘passion for antiquity’," the belief that what deserves knowing, 
saying or approving should be capable of being articulated in terms 
of a vocabulary comprising: ‘learning’, bonae or humaniores litterae, 
eloquence, rhetoric, elegance (not only in verbal expression, but in 
the arts generally, including painting, sculpture, architecture, numis- 
matics, iconography and emblematics), sententiae, pietas, virtus, and 
in general sapientia, scientia, vera philosophia. Antiquity, particularly 
Roman antiquity, provided the content, auctoritates and exempla for 
all of this, with philologia as the privileged mode of access. Equally 
part of this self-identification was the exclusion, as unauthoritative, 
of barbaries in letters and arts generally, and the metaphysics, vain 
philosophy, logomachies, argutiae, spinae, etc. of the scholastici that 
humanists regarded as typifying all that was incompatible with true 
philosophy and theology. The span of time when barbarity prevailed 
was described as the media aetas or medium aevum, but only rarely, 
and even then with absolutely no attempt at chronological precision. 
Any straightforward periodization of ‘history’ into antiquity, the middle 


? Hampton T., Writing from History: The Rhetoric of Exemplarity in Renaissance 
Literature (Ithaca: 1990) esp. 6-10. 

10 Cf. Hammerstein N., “Introduktion”, in Hammerstein N.—Walther G. (eds.), 
Spáthumanismus. Studien über das Ende einer kulturhistorischen Epoche (Góttingen: 
2000) 10: ‘Begeisterung für alles Antike, das sie nachzuahmen gesucht hatten." 
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ages, and ‘our age™ was rarer still, and has no relevance to the inter- 
pretation of Lipsius." 

These concepts attained their ‘humanist’ identity from their place 
in the nexus of other concepts into which they fitted. This makes the 
metaphor of a language and its vocabulary singularly apt. Also like a 
language, ‘humanism’ did not determine what its users should say, or 
think; it merely set limits to what was sayable or thinkable, or worth 
saying or thinking. The scope for disagreement within an interpreta- 
tion of the world constituted by this means was obviously enormous. 
Which auctores and which geographical and temporal limits were 
encompassed by ‘antiquity’? What counted as good, sound or elegant 
Latinity (in English, at any rate, ‘classical’ was unknown until the 
seventeenth century)? Again, the exegesis of what auctoritates, Aris- 
totle and Seneca for example, really meant was highly contentious; 
so, notoriously, was the ranking of these authorities. Lipsius’s fame 
rested in large part upon his revision of the canon, with Seneca and 
Tacitus now outranking Cicero and Livy. ‘Good letters’ were the com- 
mon currency of protestant academies, the Jesuit colleges that taught 
them to much of Europe, and the informal humanist contubernia of 
humanist teachers and students. Humanists, on the other hand, might 
also be astrologers, magicians, mystics, alchemists, hermeticists and 
chiliasts, as well as herbalists, doctors of medicine, or indeed architects 
or engineers.? Many humanists were attracted for religious and non- 
religious reasons to Roman Catholicism, whose intellectual backbone 


1 “Modernity and ‘modern’ are rare in Latin or vernacular languages before well 
into the seventeenth century; as periodizations they are later still. 

? In the Admiranda sive de magnitudine Romana, 4, 11, 645, Lipsius dismisses the 
claim that Constantine was born at York as being mediae aut novellae aetatis. In his 
verdicts on the worth of historiographers in the ‘Notae to the Politica, after the real 
(i.e. Greek and Roman) authorities, Lipsius goes on to mediae aetatis scriptores, of 
whom he has little good to say, given the pervasive barbaries and squallor, and finally 
to nostrum aevum, where some things are stirring, even if the best modern histori- 
ans cannot compare with the ancients. Cf. Lipsius J., Politica. Six Books of Politics or 
Political Instruction. Edited, with translation and introduction by J. Waszink, Bibli- 
otheca Latinitatis Novae (Assen: 2004) 734-736. In a letter to Jacques de Carondelet 
from October 1596 (ILE IX, 96 10 22), Lipsius promises monita and historiae from 
vetere, medio et nostro aevo for the projected Monita et exempla politica. See further 
Janssens M., “De Monita et exempla politica (1605) en Justus Lipsius’ humanistische 
programma", in De Landtsheer J.—Delsaerdt P. (eds.), Iam illustravit omnia. Justus 
Lipsius als lievelingsauteur van het Plantijnse Huis, De Gulden Passer 84 (Antwerp: 
2006) 207. 

5 See e.g. Mout N., "Dieser einzige Wiener Hof von Dir hat mehr Gelehrte als ganze 
Reiche Anderer'. Spáthumanismus am Kaiserhof in der Zeit Maximilian II und Rudolf 
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since Trent was precisely the ‘scholastic’ theology that humanists (not 
least Lipsius) dismissed. 

Lipsius came to be held in very high regard by his contemporaries 
and subsequent generations because of the purity of his humanist 
engagement, that is to say: his identification of what was worth try- 
ing to understand in terms of the language of good letters alone, with 
virtually no concession to any syncretism. At least until the Monita, he 
regarded what lay outside the parameters of such ‘learning’ as either 
worthless, or worthwhile simply as an analogy to what lay within them.” 
And such incoherences as the constitutive concepts of that language 
nurtured were reproduced with great fidelity in his scholarship. This 
is true notably of Lipsius’s thought with respect to the place of Chris- 
tianity (which was part of antiquity but also of the soteriological past) 
and the equivalence of history and philosophy in terms of what they 
taught. It is true especially for his conception of exemplarity. Finally, 
it is true of his conception of virtus in respect of politica. And all of 
this merges into some overall incoherences in his understanding of 
history. 


Lipsius and ‘Historia(e)’ 


Lipsius did not, of course, see himself as having to choose between the 
various alternative pasts that I schematized earlier. For him there was 
simply historiae. I find no term in Lipsius for ‘the past’, or any echo of 
Vasari’s distinction between antiquus and vetus to discriminate various 
pasts. He did not think of even the European/Mediterranean past as a 
single continuum of which there could in principle be a single narrative. 
For him historia means simply the historiae drawn from historici of 
widely varying degrees of auctoritas. The closest approximation to any 
conception of ‘history’ as one continuous narrative available to him 
would have been some version of soteriological history, and this had as 


IL 1564-1612”, in Hammerstein N.—Walther G. (eds.), Spáthumanismus. Studien 
über das Ende einer kulturhistorischen Epoche (Góttingen: 2000) 46-64. 

14 Sometimes with an astonishing narrowness of intellectual sympathy. In his 
history of libraries, the De bibliothecis syntagma of 1602, Lipsius made no mention 
of collectively the greatest repositories of learning of all time, namely the medieval 
monastic and collegiate libraries. In his Lovanium sive opidi et academiae eius descriptio 
(Antwerp, Joannes Moretus, 1605) 3, 8, 111, he attributed some role in the restoration 
of letters and libraries to Charlemagne—in his eyes some sort of honorary ancient 
Roman and in any case an emperor. 
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little significance in his oeuvre as St Augustine, or the Church Fathers 
generally.^ Unlike Erasmus, he never edited a Church Father or any 
other of the authoritative documents of Christian antiquity, nor was 
the interpretation of antiquity as praeparatio evangelica in any way 
central to his humanism. Whatever the nature Lipsius’s spirituality 
and historiography, it was not this. 

Indeed, no periodicy was constitutive for either his historiography or 
his thought in general. He construed change in all sublunary things as 
inevitable, and as almost inevitably decline (inclinatio), notably in the 
‘Ad lectorem’ to the De Constantia libri duo. This, however, was a senti- 
ment common to all the languages of politics, philosophy, religion and 
aesthetics then available. Admittedly both humanists and evangelicals 
allowed for a kind of change that was not deterioration, but restoration, 
revival, even ‘rebirth’. Millenarians spoke of renovatio mundi (Leon- 
ardo Bruni, and Girolamo Savonarola before him) or Christianismi 
restitutio (Michael Servetus). Adaptation of ancient models to current 
uses might also be improvement.'® But Lipsius’s own historia was not 
constructed with either decline or growth as its organizing idea, nor 
could it be. In the first place it was virtually never narrative, which 
might require or suggest a continuum of origins, flourishing, stasis and 
decline as its backbone." Neither was it narrative that he valued in his 
favourite classical historians: ‘noster Tacitus’,'* Polybius, Livy, Caesar, 
Velleius Paterculus, Sallust, Suetonius, etc. His distinction, virtually 
constitutive of ‘humanism’, between eloquence and elegance on the 
one side, and barbarism on the other, was a conceptual distinction, 
not a periodization; barbarism, elegance and eloquence were not con- 
fined to, or universal in, any one time or place. Lipsius could not even 


5 His citations of patristic authors were usually in self-defence or as authorities 
for classicist points. 

1 Lipsius famously laid claim to a novum scribendi genus in his De Constantia 
(Antwerp, Christophorus Plantinus: 1584) ‘Ad lectorem". 

17 His only venture into narrative history, Lovanium, is not counter-evidence. It was 
a quid pro quo for paid employment as professor of Latin and history at Louvain from 
1592, as well as Royal Historiographer to Philip II from 1595 onwards. Moreover, 
Lipsius felt the need to justify what he was doing in this work, which was totally out 
of character with the rest of his oeuvre (Lovanium 1, 1, 1-4). 

? Lipsius obliquely acknowledged the essentially narrative rather than didactic 
character of Tacitus in his claim that the latter's didactics never interfered with the 
flow of his narrative; cf. his ‘Notae’ to the Politica, ed. J. Waszink, 733: ‘Ut ii qui vestes 
acu pingunt, ingeniose gemmas inserunt, sine confusione aut noxa formarum: sic iste 
passim Sententias, serie narrationis nihil omissa aut laesa. 
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construe the periodization of Roman antiquity into republican and 
imperial as a narrative of decline, irrespective of the weight of classical 
authority for this view, because he did not regard imperial antiquity as 
inferior to republican antiquity, least of all in terms of their respective 
politics.” Finally, any general periodization of ‘the’ past was irrelevant 
to the utility for which he valued past things. 


Utilitas 


Lipsius’s life-work was classical learning, which comprised philologia 
or critica, historia, and ‘philosophy’, sometimes subdivided into ethica 
and politica. His interests obviously encompassed classical antiquity as 
a whole, although Roman antiquity was his passion. Philologia united 
interpretative work of exegesis, commentary and historical erudition 
with critica,? devoted to the establishment of texts as close as could 
be to how they had left the hands of their authors. All the same, he 
made it plain throughout his work that for him scholarship demanded 
a practical justification, a utilitas. In fact even as seemingly innocent a 
pleasure as gardening for him needed a justification in terms of virtue, 
for gardening too might be a vice. Et in Arcadia ego.” 

Why Lipsius made this existential commitment to utilitas is beyond 
my scope, but his commitment was clear from the first. There is no 
unambiguous evidence that he ever aspired to a political career: his 
peregrinations were about finding teaching positions.? In some auto- 
biographical letters, he engaged explicitly with the celebrated humanist 
topos whether it was the active or the contemplative life that should be 


? Cf. Enenkel K., ‘Ein Plädoyer für den Imperialismus: Justus Lipsius’ Kulturhi- 
storische Monographie Admiranda sive de magnitudine Romana (1595)", Daphnis 33 
(2004) 583-621 and Ballesteros J.R., “Histoire et Utopie dans les Admiranda de Lipse", 
in De Landtsheer J.—Delsaerdt P. (eds.), Iam illustravit omnia. Justus Lipsius als lie- 
velingsauteur van het Plantijnse Huis, De Gulden Passer 84 (Antwerp: 2006) 177-192. 
See, however, my comments below. 

2 Critica was his term for his specifically textual and linguistic studies; see e.g. his 
Opera omnia quae ad criticam spectant of 1585. 

? Lipsius J., De Constantia. Von der Standhaftighkeit, ed. transl. F. Neumann, 
Excerpta Classica 16 (Mainz: 1998) 2, 3, 184-192. 

? See e.g. Papy J., “An Antiquarian Scholar between Text and Image: Justus Lipsius, 
Humanist Education, and the Visualization of Ancient Rome", Sixteenth Century 
Journal 35.1 (2004) 97-131. 
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chosen.” He professed himself devoted to the vita contemplativa, and 
explained various career choices as prompted by the desire for otium. 
He entirely ignored ‘contemplation’ in its religious/mystical sense, and 
he did not see any need to clarify the relationship between learning in 
his sense and a scientia speculativa. The relevant antithesis for him was 
the narrowly classical one (narrow even by classical standards) between 
a private life of scholarship and a public (i.e. political) career. His own 
commitment to the former was never in doubt—not even when he was 
appointed a counsellor by the Archduke Albert in 1605.” 

However, the sole justification for scholarship that Lipsius allowed 
was the contribution it made to the cultivation of honestas, pietas and 
prudentia. The Admiranda, sive de magnitudine Romana, first issued at 
Louvain in 1598, explicitly subordinated erudition to utility: 


I admit that many of ours [i.e. humanists] have sinned by excessive zeal 
and inquisitiveness, avidly scrutinizing all these ancient things and, I 
almost dare say, this sand at the bottom of this sea. What is the fruit of 
it all? Life and morals should come first, then prudence, and something 
of elegance should accede, but this last only in due measure. We too 
have here perhaps formerly gone astray, but now with different years has 
come a different mind, and I proclaim it freely: there are some things I 
would rather remain ignorant of, than learn.” 


Lipsius had already claimed an unswerving devotion to studies con- 
ducive to virtue and/or prudence from his schooldays onwards in the 
‘Ad lectorem' of De Constantia of 1583/4. In an unpublished letter he 
expressed himself with even less caution and qualification, contrasting 
himself with other ‘philologists or literators' (philologi aut litterati) of 
his time who have 'extracted much from nothing.' He, on the contrary, 


? Cf. Enenkel K., "Lipsiusals Modellgelehrter: Die Lipsius-Biographie des Miraeus”, in 
Tournoy G.—De Landtsheer J.—Papy J. (eds.), Iustus Lipsius: Europae lumen et columen. 
Proceedings of the International Colloquium, Leuven 17-19 September 1997, Supple- 
menta Humanistica Lovaniensia 15 (Leuven: 1999) 47-66, esp. p. 62. 

^ Cf Van Houdt T., “Justus Lipsius and the Archdukes Albert and Isabella", in Laureys 
M. (ed.), The World of Justus Lipsius: A Contribution towards His Intellectual Biog- 
raphy. Proceedings of a Colloquium Held under the Auspices of the Belgian Historical 
Institute in Rome (Rome, 22-24 May 1997), Bulletin de l'Institut historique belge de 
Rome 68 (Brussels-Rome: 1998) 405-432, esp. 431-432. 

?5 Admiranda, ‘Ad lectorem’ 580: ‘Et vere fateor, nimia iam etiam cura an curiositate 
peccari a plerisque nostrüm, qui omnia haec antiqua avide scrutamur, et in maris illo 
fundo paene dicam arenas. Ah, quis fructus est? Vita et mores praeeant, tum prudentia, 
sed et elegantia quaedam accedat: tamen ultima haec cum modo. Peccavimus et nos 
fortasse olim: sed nunc cum aliis annis mens est alia, et clamo libere quaedam esse 
quae malo ignorare, quam discere. 
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had looked only to what would be useful, not what made for splen- 
dour or fame, and had rarely written anything that did not make for 
wisdom or prudence, interspersing advice or precepts even when there 
seemed no place for them. Not only had he done this in the Constan- 
tia, Politica, Saturnalia, Militia Romana, and Admiranda, but even in 
material which was merely for the use or delight of the human race.” 
His proud boast was that he had turned (merely scholarly) philologia 
into philosophia." 

These somewhat exculpatory claims were couched in the standard 
language of legitimation of proponents of humaniores litterae asserting 
themselves against the ‘schools’, and also responding to accusations of 
heterodoxy. The problem for Lipsius was not his election of a life of 
scholarship. There is a variety of gifts, and his were scholarly: study, 
writing and teaching therefore were the way in which he could best 
contribute to the cultivation of virtue. There is, however, reason to 
doubt that he in fact believed in any umbilical connection between 
cultivation of virtue and the philologia and critica to which much of 
his life's work was devoted. He was not even unequivocally convinced 
by his entirely conventional sententiae about the practical utility of 
historiae. 

Prima facie, he could safely say and believe that his devotion to phi- 
losophy was a way of advancing virtue. His understanding of philosophy 
was not Erasmus's philosophia Christi, even though Aubertus Miraeus, 
his first biographer, claimed that in his death and much of his life— 
apart from some regrettable incidents—he was the very model of a 
‘Christian philosopher? and late in life Lipsius did produce two pieces 
of Catholic devotional/apologetical writing.” As befitted a philologist, 


% ILE XVI, 03 06 06. Cited by Ballesteros, “Histoire et Utopie dans les Admiranda 
de Lipse" 182, n. 30. Such dismissive comments about philology are qualified by 
derogatory comments about, for example, the lack of literary qualifications of court 
poets in the Holy Roman Empire in his Menippean satire Somnium. Lusus in nostri 
aevi criticos, which is negative only about the 'excesses' of philology; see the introduc- 
tion to Two Neo-Latin Menippean Satires. Lipsius J., Somnium'—Cunaeus P., Sardes’, 
eds. Matheeussen C.—Heesakkers C.L., Textus minores 54 (Leiden: 1980) 7. 

? *EgoePhilologia Philosophiam feci. Letterto Johannes Woverius, 3 November 1603, 
published in the Epistolae miscellaneae 4, 84, cited and discussed in Morford M., Stoics 
and Neostoics. Rubens and the Circle of Lipsius (Princeton, NJ: 1991) 136-138. 

? Lipsius himself made the claim to be a Christian philosopher in the 'Praescriptio' 
to the 1591 (Frankfurt) edition of the De Constantia. On Miraeus's Vita Iusti Lipsii, 
see the exemplary study by Enenkel, “Lipsius als Modellgelehrter". 

? Diva Virgo Hallensis (1604) and Diva Sichemiensis sive Appriscollis (1605). The 
late date of their composition and publication is certainly significant, since Lipsius was 
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philosophia to him meant the love and cultivation of wisdom, and more 
specifically wisdom in the sense of knowing how to live rightly. His 
devotion to the Stoics, intensifying when he knew his health was failing, 
was precisely a concern with the most practice-oriented of philosophies. 
Conversely, he distanced himself from what passed for philosophy 
in the schools, in the routine vocabulary of humanism employed 
even by uncompromisingly orthodox Catholics like St Thomas More. 
True philosophy, he declared, has nothing to do with ‘the rabble of 
philosophers who doting upon some thorny subtleties or snares of 
questions do nothing else but weave and unweave them with a kind 
of subtle thread of disputations.’ Lipsius devoted none of his energies 
to dialectics and metaphysics. As for academic theology, he had every 
reason to tread carefully, given his ‘flexibility’ in adapting his religious 
allegiance to suit his career, and also the continuing doubts in some 
quarters (thoroughly justified doubts as it turns out) about his Catholic 
orthodoxy.” The defenders on whom he relied had a view of theology 
that he could not challenge openly, but which was certainly not his. 
He took virtually no part in ‘controversial’ theology, the principal occu- 
pation of so many theologians of his time: the only exception to this 
was his Adversus Dialogistam liber unus de religione (1590), which was 
simply self-defence, and was first published, moreover, when he still 
professed to be a Calvinist. In a letter to Cornelius Prunius (Pruynen) 
of 1583, rewritten for publication, he expressed himself with what 
seems to me studied ambiguity. He claimed to have ‘abstained from 
diving more deeply into that sacred sea [sc. theology]’ because of the 
dissension and calumnies attending matters regarding piety in his age. 
Fear, he claimed, commanded him to seek the shore: 


Elephants are said to delight in water, but do not enter it boldly, since they 
do not know how to swim. The same is true for me as regards theology, 
which I love and venerate. I willingly moisten my soul (or mind, animum) 


writing nothing new at this time apart from philosophy, and historical work begun 
much earlier. De cruce (1593/4) is not a devotional work but an historical or antiquarian 
investigation, and unlike gladiatorial games, crucifixion did not elicit from Lipsius any 
reflections about the exemplarity of antiquity. 

30 De Constantia ‘Ad lectorem": ‘...Nec id ea via, qua philosophantium vulgus, 
qui in spinis argutiarum aut laqueis quaestionum male dediti non aliud quam subtili 
quodam disceptationum filo texerunt eas et retexunt.’ I have modified Stradling’s 
extenuating translation (p. 28). Miraeus’s biography amplified Lipsius’s comments; cf. 
Enenkel, “Lipsius als Modellgelehrter” 56-57. 

31 The best discussion of the whole topic is found in Morford, Stoics and Neostoics 
96-138. 
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with its salutary waters, but do not immerse myself. I abhor the vortices 
of those questions and am not swirled around by them, but sit nearby 
and walk up and down on the shore.” 


All the same, even if the relationship between his ‘philosophy and 
Catholic theology was ambiguous, it was a philosophy concerned with 
right living and virtue, not speculative, merely academic, or frivolous, 
and far from inimical to religion. 

Again, Lipsius’s philological and literary activities (critica) were in- 
tended to have a utilitas in terms of virtue or prudence, in that they were 
indispensable to establishing the texts, or collections of excerpts from 
texts, of authoritative auctores that were for Lipsius its best teachers. 
The kind of ‘practicality’ and ‘utility’ he had in mind of course embraced 
a very high degree of literary and historical culture. Moreover, philo- 
logia and critica contributed to rhetoric (or eloquentia), the utility of 
which was incontestable. He continued to use eloquentia as a term of 
praise, even though the connection between rhetoric and virtue that 
was postulated by Ciceronians was now widely treated with scepti- 
cism.? Moreover, and in no small measure thanks to Lipsius himself, 
there was now an alternative model of literary or rhetorical elegance, 
namely the Tacitean. It was unquestionably more inaccessible to all 
but the most accomplished scholars; the deliberate and studied dif- 
ficulty of Lipsius’s Latin, notably his passion for arcane words and 
convoluted syntax, added new complications to the brevitas and the 
lapidary sententiae that defined it.* 

Lipsius's devotion to philosophy as the love of wisdom about the 
good life therefore did not extend to making philosophical wisdom as 
widely accessible as possible. In the most popular of his philosophical 


? TLE I, 83 10 15: 'Elephantes aiunt, etsi amnibus impense delectentur, haud temere 
tamen eos ingredi, cum inscii sint natandi: idem in Theologia mihi. Quam amo, quam 
aestimo, et tingo salubribus eius aquis libens animum, non tamen mergo. Quaestionum 
enim vortices illos horreo: iisque ne involvar, adsideo et obambulo saltem eius ripas.' 
See Mout N., "Which Tyrant Curtails my Free Mind*' Lipsius and the Reception of 
De Constantia (1584)”, in Enenkel K.—Heesakkers C. (eds.), Lipsius in Leiden. Studies 
in the Life and Works of a Great Humanist on the Occasion of his 450th Anniversary 
(Voorthuizen: 1997) 127. 

33 Not philosophical scepticism, but mere disbelief. 

* T.O. Tunberg offers an excellent idea about the kind of philological competence 
that was required to cope with it in his study “Observations on the Style and Language 
of Lipsius’s Prose: A Look at Some Selected Texts”, in Tournoy G.—De Landtsheer 
J.-Papy J. (eds.), Iustus Lipsius: Europae lumen et columen. Proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Colloquium, Leuven 17-19 September 1997, Supplementa Humanistica Lovanien- 
sia 15 (Leuven: 1999) 169-178. 
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works, the De Constantia, he said that he did not care whether he 
would have any readers at all. This is improbable, but all the same, 
none of the numerous vernacular translations of his works was his, or 
initiated by him. Moreover, he specifically said in the ‘Monita quaedam 
sive cautiones' prefixed to his Politica that only those expert in Latin 
and not plebeians or even educated but inexperienced young people 
had any business passing a verdict on his work.” Given the practice of 
his time, his lack of interest in popularization of, at any rate, his politi- 
cal work must be imputed to his educational programme, concerned 
entirely with educating a political and ecclesiastical elite of public 
servants and counsellors. 

Lipsius could reasonably impute utilitas to his civil doctrine or 
politica," as contributing directly to teaching the virtues appropriate 
to governors and to subjects. “Civil doctrine’ certainly did not mean 
syllogistic argument in terms of philosophical or jurisprudential 
premises and inferences. It encompassed prudence, virtue, methodus,” 
‘invention’, exempla (drawn from classical antiquity), rhetoric, bons 
mots, sententiae, allegories, experience (as opposed to ‘first principles’ 
and deductions) and history/histories. Since Lipsius did not use any 
vernacular (or even school Latin), he had no direct equivalents for the 
new vocabulary of ‘reason of state’, even though he was an authority 
for it, shared the premises of ‘statecraft’ and ‘politics’ (in the new 
vocabulary), openly praised Machiavelli, and regarded even his most 
suspect and ‘Machiavellian’ favourite maxims as unproblematic: imi- 
tating the lion and the fox, a man who does not know how to dissem- 
ble knows nothing about governing, and even oderint dum metuant 
(rightly attributed by him to Seneca). His prudentia mixta is too well 
known to need comment in this connection here.” Equally significant 


35 De Constantia, ‘Ad lectorem’. 

36 Politica, ed. J. Waszink, 238: ‘Ut nemo temere me arbitretur aut iudicet, nisi ser- 
monis Latii [a very recherché way of saying 'Latin'] bene peritus.... Ut nemo, nisi qui 
rerum peritus. Non tu aliquis e plebe: non tu etiam liberalior mea iuventus.’ 

?' For politica as a term becoming usual and fashionable only at this time, see Hópfl 
H., “Orthodoxy and Reason of State”, History of Political Thought 23.2 (2002) 216- 
217. 

38 It is unclear whether this was in the Ramist sense, as Oestreich contended in his 
Neostoicism and the Early Modern State 41. According to J. Waszink, this seems unlikely; 
see the introduction to his critical edition of the Politica, 53-54. 

3 For deceit, simulation, amphibology, lying, etc. see Hópfl, “Orthodoxy and Rea- 
son of State”. 
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in this connection is his concern with what may be called the prince’s 
‘management of appearances’, a concern of all reason of state, dis- 
cussed extensively by, for example, Giovanni Botero in his Della ragion 
di stato of 1599 under the general heading of riputazione.” 

The significance that Lipsius assigned to politica is underscored by the 
fact that he devoted his last substantial work to it, namely the Monita 
et exempla politica. From the Politica onwards, he always professed 
that the learning and teaching of politica depended on experience, 
doctrina, and usus (practice), or memoria of it, that is to say history, 
or histories. He regarded practical experience as the most important of 
the three, although it must have been evident to him that no amount 
of practical experience could teach some people what they need most 
for politica, namely prudence. Perhaps this was his point in saying that 
usus, doctrina and historia each needed to be perfected by the others 
for the complete statesman. Nevertheless this was not unequivocally 
his position, for the Monita et exampla (unlike the Politica) seems to 
reckon historiae to be a more effective teacher.*! 


‘Spathumanismus’ and ‘Tacitism” 


It is in the context of Lipsius’s twin and linked concerns with pru- 
dence and politica that the concepts of “Tacitism’ and Spáthumanismus 
(‘late humanism’) have been suggested. Neither concept is unproblem- 
atic. -Isms are no doubt unavoidable, but the historical identities or 
phenomena they designate are invariably problematic," for example 
‘humanism’ described as a ‘Geistesbewegung’. Periodizations with the 
‘late’ prefix are inherently suspect. Späthumanismus is thus either a 
periodization or a phenomenon.? If the former, it is unclear what its 


? See now especially Van Houdt T., “The Spectacle of Power: Lipsius’ Model of 
Princely (and Humanist) Conduct in His Monita et exempla politica (1605)", in Berggren 
M.—Henriksén Chr. (eds.), Miraculum Eruditionis. Neo-Latin Studies in Honour of 
Hans Helander, Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis. Studia Latina Upsaliensia 30 (Uppsala: 
2007) 13-30. 

4 Monita et exempla 1, 1, 1-3. 

2 Cf Hopfl H., “-Isms and Ideology”, in O'Sullivan N. (ed.), The Structure of Modern 
Ideology (Aldershot: 1989) 3-26. 

5 For a discussion of the literature on the concept see Walter A.E., Spáthumanis- 
mus und Konfessionspolitik: die europdische Gelehrtenrepublik um 1600 im Spiegel der 
Korrespondenzen Georg Michael Lingenheims, Frühe Neuzeit 95 (Tübingen: 2004) 
7-40. 
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temporal limits are, or what precisely it periodizes (it cannot be ‘history’, 
‘the past’ or indeed ‘the march of mind’); presumably ‘late’ humanists 
and other humanists continued to coexist for centuries. Nicole Mout 
has expressed doubts about ‘humanism’ as a “definable concept’ or a 
‘clearly recognizable geistige Bewegung.“ ‘Late humanism’ is herefore 
worse; Mout adopts the only safe course, namely to treat the term 
as a vague designation and settle instead for rich description. Notker 
Hammerstein, in a very careful analysis, is prepared, albeit hesitantly, 
to regard Späthumanismus as an 'allgemein kulturhistorisches Phän- 
omenon’, but finds it difficult to connect it clearly with ‘confessional- 
ization’, or to demarcate it from 'humanism'.? 

More fruitful is Hammerstein’s and many others’ concept of a Geleh- 
rtenrepublik or respublica litteraria, a literary culture of religious ireni- 
cism and outward conformity, managing to survive in the interstices 
of the conflicts of 'confessionalization', and supporting such rulers 
(normally princes) as were able to contain religio-political belliger- 
ence. Lipsius fits very well into this ‘republic’; indeed, he can be seen 
as its prophet, given his personal piety despite his four changes of out- 
ward religious profession, his unequivocal endorsement of ‘absolute 
monarchy’, his apparently entirely genuine attempt to reconcile Stoic 
religion and Christianity, and his ability to maintain cordial relations 
with Jesuit, Lutheran, Calvinist and even more unorthodox friends. 

Here “Tacitism’ finds a somewhat uncomfortable place. Tacitus 
served Lipsius both as a stylistic model and as the pre-eminent ancient 
source of sententiae and exempla: both form and substance. The dif- 
ficulty is how the concept “Tacitean’ connects the two, or indeed why. 
Stylistic changes (people wearying of Ciceronian magniloquence and 
blandness) do not necessarily betoken substantive ones. Machiavelli 
managed a savage political critique of Cicero without any recourse to 
Tacitus. Equally, Tacitus’s sententiae, obiter dicta and indeed narratives 
could be taken as a devastating critique of monarchy and not, as Lip- 
sius used them, as an endorsement; and Tacitus did not unequivocally 
advocate in-dividual passivity and quietism in the face of tyranny— 
Mark Morford points out that he did not unequivocally advocate 


^ Mout N., “Dieser einzige Wiener Hof von Dir hat mehr Gelehrte als ganze Reiche 
Anderer’. Spathumanismus am Kaiserhof” 46-47. 

5 Hammerstein N., “Introduktion”, in Hammerstein N.— Walther G. (eds.), Spät- 
humanismus. Studien über das Ende einer kulturhistorischen Epoche (Góttingen: 2000) 
9-17. 
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anything.“ At least Cicero was a sort of Stoic. A less ambitious expla- 
nation for Lipsius’s “Tacitean’ enthusiasms is that like Machiavelli, but 
in incomparably more memorable prose, Tacitus served Lipsius as a 
proxy for the practical experience of court he demonstrably lacked, 
and as a fertile mine of sententiae about people in general and mon- 
archies in particular. There was little here that was new or heterodox: 
Thomas More’s Utopia has an equally biting indictment of princes’ 
courts. And anti-common people sentiments were nothing new. Taci- 
tus just said it all better. Tacitus’s cynicism may well pass for recogni- 
tion of the “effective truth of things’ (Machiavelli), and a cynical view 
of the world will always find confirmatory experience. This, then, is 
Lipsius’s Tacitean prudence: sufficient at any rate as a basis for politi- 
cal disengagement, quietism and public service as the best course for 
the private man. 


The Value of ‘Historiae’ 


Since Lipsius had no doubt about the justifiability of civilis doctrina in 
terms of utilitas, there seemed to be no difficulty either about the value 
of historia, or more precisely historiae, since, as Reinhart Koselleck has 
pointed out, history remains conceptually plural until the eighteenth 
century." Lipsius's historiography was largely concerned with politica.* 
It by no means followed, however, that every kind of humanist histo- 
riography was equally justifiable in terms of practical political ‘utility’. 
Lipsius himself ceased to practice certain kinds of history once he saw 
his life and time running out, just as he also ceased to practice certain 
kinds of philology. In an admirable essay, Juan Ballesteros contends 
that Lipsius came to distinguish between ‘history’, which he continued 
to esteem, and 'antiquarianism', which he came to shun.” The distinc- 
tion is, however, anything but clear in Lipsius's work. Admittedly, the 


“© Morford M. “Tacitean Prudentia and the Doctrines of Justus Lipsius", in Luce 
T.J.—Woodman A.J. (eds.), Tacitus and the Tacitean Tradition (Princeton, NJ: 1993) 
145 and 148-151. 

? Quoted by Hampton, Writing from History 33. 

5 An exemplary politicus like the Jesuit Adam Contzen regarded Lipsius as a master 
of the craft; see his Politicorum libri decem (Maimz, Joannes Kinckius: 1621) 3, 4, 4 
and 10, 1, 1. See in general Weber W.J., Prudentia gubernatoria. Studien zur Herr- 
schaftslehre in der deutschen politischen Wissenschaft des 17. Jahrhunderts, Studia 
Augustana 4 (Tübingen: 1992). 

2 Ballesteros, “Histoire et Utopie dans les Admiranda de Lipse" 179-180. 
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‘Ad lectorem’ to the Admiranda and to De Constantia, some of his 
letters, some obiter dicta in the Politica, the Monita, his Menippean 
satire Somnium and elsewhere display Lipsius apparently distancing 
himself from kinds of scholarly enterprise in which he himself had 
shone, which certainly included some of his historiography. However, 
I think that Lipsius’s difficulties ran deeper. 

The days were long gone when enthusiasts for humaniores litterae 
could take it for granted that their studies would somehow automati- 
cally contribute to humanitas, vera philosophia, and true pietas and 
iustitia (or at any rate ancient virtus), or that antiquity would infallibly 
yield usable models, exemplars and teachings of all kinds, as opposed 
to the ‘barbarism’ of the more recent, and un-authoritative past. By 
Lipsius’s time, an encyclopaedic knowledge was available about antiq- 
uity. He himself expanded it inter alia by voluminous and meticulous 
collecting, collating and reconstructing Roman inscriptions (especially 
the Res gestae Divi Augusti). Again, he attempted numerical estimates 
of the population, military might, revenues, expenditure on luxuries, 
cost of the frumentatio (dole of grain, the ‘bread’ of ‘bread and cir- 
cuses’), etc. for the Roman empire in the Admiranda, to substantiate 
why Rome was admiranda. He had already used estimates of fatalities 
for various episodes of antiquity, and Rome in particular, in the De 
Constantia, in order to minimize the significance of the contemporary 
upheavals in the Low Countries.” This expanding knowledge of antiq- 
uity encompassed increasingly arcane detail: events, deeds, practices, 
institutions, persons, peoples, dates, statistics, connections, contexts, 
terminology. It had no obvious and often no conceivable ‘utility’. Much 
of Lipsius’s own work as a historian was plainly ‘antiquarianism’: it 
dealt with inscriptions, the leges regiae, gladiatorial games, amphithe- 
atres, ancient libraries, the Vestal Virgins, Roman magistracies and 
personal names, orthography, abbreviations, Roman war-machines 
and weapons (Poliorcetica) and military practice (De Militia Romana), 
etc. The antiquity that revealed itself, moreover, was often in no way 
admirable and exemplary, but on the contrary loathsome. Philology 
and history therefore plainly could not guarantee that the informa- 
tion they would provide would have any utility. Pierre Bayle’s casually 


5° De Constantia, ed. F. Neumann, 2, 21-25, 312-346. 
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acknowledging the fact and dismissing it as of little consequence was 
not an option available to Lipsius." 

What is more, by Lipsius’s time even humanists could no longer 
automatically privilege antiquity over other pasts. Lipsius’s contem- 
porary Juan de Mariana S.J. had impeccable humanist credentials.” 
His Historiae de rebus Hispaniae libri XX, issued in 1592 and trans- 
lated into Spanish by Mariana himself in 1601, displayed the familiar 
humanist themes of degeneration and corruption of all things, which 
Lipsius himself declaimed on in the De Constantia. But for Mariana, 
both in the History and in his De rege of 1599, the exemplars and 
ancestors from which moderns had degenerated were as often as not 
those of the Reconquista, not of Roman antiquity.” Likewise, in his 
Franco-Gallia of 1573, the humanist celebrity Francois Hotman was 
citing the ‘Franco-Gallic’ past, in other words the despised ages and 
peoples of ‘barbarism’, as more authoritative than Rome (represented 
as the incarnation of the libido dominandi), at any rate for their love of 
liberty. Again, the mos Italicus in legal interpretation treated Bartolus 
and Baldus, for example, as entirely authoritative, and had no sympa- 
thy at all with the celebrated quip of Jacques Cujas, on being asked by 
students for advice on current issues: "What has this to do with the 
edict of a praetor?’ But neither had Lipsius. In fact, legal controversy 
in the Holy Roman Empire, much of it conducted by scholars with 
impeccable legal credentials, was heavily dependent on specifically 
medieval legal sources and commentaries.” 

Like other humanists, and for that matter artists, collectors and aca- 
demics, Lipsius pursued his interests for their own sake. His textual 
emendations and dazzling displays of erudition sometimes almost 


5l Bayle P., Political Writings, ed. S.L. Jenkinson, Cambridge Texts in the History of 
Political Thought (Cambridge: 2000) 6: "The admirable Lipsius says somewhere that he 
likes to know the truth even in the most minute matters.’ 

? Lipsius never referred to him, even though both admired Tacitus, both defended 
Arias Montano, and Lipsius's first biographer compared them in terms of their rank 
as historians, with a view to praising Lipsius, not Mariana; Cf. Miraeus A., Vita Iusti 
Lipsi sapientiae et litterarum antistitis, in Opera Iusti Lipsi, tom. I (Lyon, Horace Car- 
don: 1613) 12. But Lipsius rarely referred to contemporaries— not even to Botero, 
although both of them had close contacts with Cardinal Federico Borromeo; the lack 
of acknowledgement here was mutual. 

5 See definitively Braun H., Juan de Mariana and Early Modern Spanish Political 
Thought (Aldershot: 2007). 

* Cf. Strohm Chr., Calvinismus und Recht. Weltanschaulich-konfessionelle Aspekte 
im Werk reformierter Juristen in der Frühen Neuzeit, Spátmittelalter, Humanismus, 
Reformation 42 (Tübingen: 2008). 
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overwhelmed his text, for instance in the Admiranda and the Saturna- 
lia, or for that matter in the Monita. He was a scholar of prodigious 
range, memory and energy. He always had several projects in hand, 
to say nothing of his enormous correspondence, much of which he 
always intended for publication. However, he was perfectly capable of 
prioritizing: his concentration on Stoic philosophy at the turn of the 
century is evidence enough. He was a speedy and efficient composer. 
If he put a project aside, it was because others had a higher priority 
for him. One such project was the Fax historica (‘Torch for Histo- 
rians’), announced in letters from 1589 onwards. It was intended as 
a reference work to assist readers of classical historians and history. 
The project was never exactly ‘abandoned’;® rather, he put it on the 
‘back-burner’, concentrating on what had priority for him, specifically 
(in his final years) on the time- and energy-consuming magna opera 
on the Stoics and Seneca. He also worked with some intensity on the 
Monita, although the framework for that was already provided by the 
Politica, and on another edition of Tacitus, which did not take much 
time. Even the Monita was pushed into second place by the work on 
the Stoics.” 

Prioritizing philosophy and didactic history was therefore a judge- 
ment on Lipsius's part about what was most worth doing. The utilitas 
of the Fax was at two removes, so to speak: it would only be useful if 
and when scholars needed it, and then for work which itself might or 
might not be useful in terms of Lipsius's larger scheme of things. That 
kind of attenuated utility was not enough for Lipsius. He repeatedly 
contended that he did not see literary studies or historical precision 
as ends in themselves." The finis ultimus of philosophy, then, was to 
replace opinion with true knowledge or wisdom about virtue, that of 
history was to teach political prudence, especially to governors and 
their counsellors. 


5 Pace Ballesteros, “Histoire et Utopie dans les Admiranda de Lipse" 179. 

°° Cf. Janssens, “De Monita et exempla politica (1605) en Justus Lipsius’ humanis- 
tische programma" 201-212. 

7 Cf. Papy, “An Antiquarian Scholar between Text and Image" 123, quoting the 
closing words of the “Ad lectorem' of the posthumous Tacitus edition of 1607: ‘Non 
ad ista sed per ista. 
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"Doctrina, ‘Memoria’ and Prudentia’ 


Lipsius thus proclaimed a hierarchy of priorities for scholarship, his 
own and generally: first philosophy; second history; third eloquence, 
and finally critica and philology, to the extent that they contributed 
to the first three. Philosophy had over-riding priority, as the source 
of doctrina about virtue. History derived its significance exclusively 
from its utility in teaching prudence: historical truths might be known 
or knowable but not worth knowing, because they had no utility. In 
the Politica, which ordered sententiae (the elegant formulations that 
humanists relished, and transcribed into their commonplace-books)* 
into doctrinae relating to the learning and teaching of political prudence. 
Lipsius announced that learning prudence was in part a matter of learn- 
ing from personal experience (usus), in part learning from ‘memory’, 
in other words histories, and in part acquiring doctrina, ‘diligently to 
be sought for, but to this end, that we may put it into practice.’ As 
always, even philosophy is subordinated to practice: what counts is not 
knowing per se, but whether we know what is necessary and ‘profit- 
able’ for us. In the De Constantia he had already said: ‘It is a plausible 
kind of praise to be called a learned man, but better to be called a 
wise man, and best of all to have the title of a good man.'*' Much the 
same account is given in the Monita: here too he reckoned the utility 
of histories more highly than doctrina in terms of efficacy, providing 
examples and guidelines far transcending what an individual could 
learn from his own experience.” 

It will be clear from this that for Lipsius historia receives its mean- 
ing and significance from the linguistic nexus which equates it with 


** See the introduction to Lipsius, Politica, ed. J. Waszink 52-53. For the Politica as 
constructed on the principles of the commonplace-book, see Moss A., “The Politica 
of Justus Lipsius and the Commonplace-Book”, Journal of the History of Ideas 51.3 
(1998) 421-436. Lipsius required his students to follow his own practice of transcrib- 
ing memorable sentences from their reading into commonplace-books under the 
headings of memorabilia, ritualia, civilia and moralia. See e.g. Morford, "Tacitean 
Prudentia and the Doctrines of Justus Lipsius" 133-134. 

5 Politica, ed. J. Waszink, 1, 10, 291. 

$ Ibidem. 

61 De Constantia, ed. F. Neumann, 2, 4: "Pulchra haec laudatio, O virum doctum! 
sed illa melior, O virum sapientem! et ista optima, O virum bonum” (transl. J. Stradling 
82). 

€ Monita 1, 1. See also Lipsius's instructions about the study of history in his letter 
to Guillaume d'Assonville of 10 September 1596; ILE IX, 96 09 10. Cf. Janssens, “De 
Monita et exempla politica" 203. 
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memoria, but even more importantly with exempla, and distinguishes 
it from usus, doctrina and sententia. All of these, however, are only 
legitimated by their educative function: as the way to prudence. Lip- 
sius's definition of prudence was entirely conventional, and unlike 
scholastic and neo-scholastic conceptualizations, he did not pursue 
either the question of its relation with scientia or the fraught relation- 
ship between prudence and virtue. This could not be a mere oversight, 
because although Lipsius cared little for conceptual discussion, he 
knew well enough that Christian virtue was not identical to virtus 
or Machiavellian virtá. He knew much better than Machiavelli the 
sources of the latter's conception of virtá as well as its connection with 
fortuna,“ and he was well aware that prudence might be conflated 
with cunning, scheming, sollertia, etc. His definition of prudence is, 
however, bland and non-committal, and in the Politica there is a mere 
assertion, with Plato and Aristotle for its authority and no argument, 
that there cannot be prudence without virtue.9 It is no wonder that 
when he adopts certain ‘Machiavellian’ practices for his own purposes, 
he describes them as prudentia (mixta). Despite all he said in praise 
of prudence and of history as the way to it, he was perfectly aware 
from both experience and classical authority that prudence could not 
produce certitude, and therefore not scientia. It is, he said, ‘the election 
[choice] of those things which never remaine after one and the same 
manner. If the things themselves are uncertaine, Prudence it selfe like- 
wise must of necessitie be so.'66 

For all that, there is for Lipsius no other way to prudence than a 
native predisposition and aptitude (natura), experience and practice 
(ex usu et observatione), and doctrina. Doctrina here does not mean 
teachings, as it often does elsewhere, still less the doctrina arguta aut 
subtilium scientiarum (‘that witty Learning of subtle sciences’; transl. 
Janssens—another derogatory reference to the Schools), but rather: 
being taught.” And Lipsius quickly returned to the familiar classi- 
cal theme that what mattered was that the narrow and limited experi 


$ Monita 1, 8, 58: Notitia rerum eventuumque, et iudicium in iis rectum.’ 

9 Admiranda 4, 1, 633. 

55 Politica, ed. J. Waszink, 1, 7, 283. 

6 Politica, ed. J. Waszink, 4, 1, 382-3: ‘Quid enim aliud ea, quam electio rerum 
quae aliter atque aliter sese habent? Quod si illae incertae: etiam ipsa' (I quote the 1594 
translation by William Jones). 

7 Monita 1, 8, 58: ‘non illa tamen (sc. Doctrina) arguta aut subtilium scientiarum’. 
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ence available to any single individual and life-time must be expanded 
and complemented by history, to be understood as memory, which in 
turn is to be understood as expanding practical experience (usus) to 
encompass the whole world and every age. The characteristic equa- 
tion of historia and memoria is treated as unproblematic, presumably 
because he thought of memory as simply a ‘recalling to mind’, and 
it was historians and histories that were to serve that purpose. This, 
however, evades the point that they, including noster Tacitus, were 
recording things of which they normally had no first-hand knowledge 
(‘memory’); alternatively, if like the Res gestae Divi Augusti they were 
primary sources, their veracity was highly questionable. 


Exempla 


What should be ‘recalled to mind’, according to Lipsius, was only the 
useful aspects of historical narrative, and in the language of human- 
ism what was useful was exempla and sequences of cause and effect 
(eventa); of the two, exempla were vastly more significant to Lipsius: 


In the Politica can be found sentences and as it were decrees. Who would 
deny that they are useful and salutary? But surely you can see that in 
order to be powerful and efficacious, they lack practice, that is to say 
examples.... The prince and political men form their might and pru- 
dence from illustrious examples and deeds.® 


In fact, references to exempla and their value are as frequent in 
Lipsius's works and letters as references to history and prudence. 
However, Lipsius's conception of the exemplum was anything but 
well-analysed. He gave little attention to what could count as adequate 
support for a claim about which manners of conduct or precepts would 
be likely to produce desired effects (which after all is what prudence 
is about). The language of humaniores litterae, despite its constitutive 
hostility to scholastic subtleties, frivolous distinctions, etc., by no 
means precluded a concern with conceptual precision (see for example 
Jean Bodin). Lipsius himself, however, seems to have regarded defin- 
ing as adducing appropriate sententiae, which for the most part were 


6 Monita 1, 1, 1-2: ‘Sunt ibi Sententiae et velut Decreta, utilia et salutaria: quis 
abnuat? sed ut valida atque efficacia sint, nonne vides usum, id est Exempla deesse? 
... Princeps et politici viri ab exemplis factisque illustribus potentiam...et prudentiam 
suam formant. 
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not concerned with precision. Two senses of exemplum thus remained 
undistinguished, one of them usually drowning out the other. Exem- 
plum might mean an exemplar, someone or something to be admired, 
followed and/or imitated. It might equally mean an illustration, in- 
stance, a typical specimen (as in ‘e.g.’, exempli gratia), in which case 
issues of admiration and imitation do not arise. The letter to Guillaume 
d'Assonville cited earlier clearly had exemplars in mind, whereas the 
dedication of his commentary on Tacitus's Annales of 1581 to the States 
of Holland unsurprisingly means the latter.” The question of which 
cause (e.g. a moral norm, course of action or policy, institution, pas- 
sion or affect, personality or disposition) was likely to be efficacious, 
successful or useful in bringing about or preventing effects, was only 
obliquely relevant to *exemplarity'. Machiavelli's exemplars, such as 
Cesare Borgia, were not in the least ‘exemplary’ for Lipsius. However, 
the language of eloquence and humaniores litterae pre-empted exem- 
plum for exemplarity. Lipsius’s last work on antiquity was not called 
the Admiranda for no reason. 

In so far as historia did not produce examples of what causes produced 
effects to be chosen or avoided, or exemplars for imitation, then, it 
entirely lacked justification in terms of the utility that Lipsius envis- 
aged for it. But on his own account, antiquity was in many respects 
anything but exemplary in either sense, because what it narrated was 
either not worthy of imitation, or not conducive to virtue or prudence.” 
It was not therefore Lipsius’s ‘lovely and pleasant field where so many 
flowers or roots of virtues and advice grow."' Roman history was 
equally a record of greed, gluttony, luxury, ruthless ambition, mur- 
derousness, mercilessness, adultery, lust and perversions, sadism (e.g. 
crucifixion in its various forms), exploitation, and not merely on the 


9 Ad Annales Corn. Taciti liber commentarius, sive notae, ‘Dedicatio’ (= ILE I, 81 00 
00 H, 2-7): ‘Notare autem in historia varietates exemplorum, causas eventorum, et ex 
iis fontibus praecepta derivare ad vitam privatam communemque, utilitas est.’ Cf. 
Janssens, *De Monita et exempla politica" 203-204. 

? In his dedication of his commentary on Tacitus's Annales (ILE I, 81 00 00 H) 
Lipsius praised the author for not relating "speciosa bella aut triumphos,...non sedi- 
tiones, aut conciones Tribunicias, agragrias frumentariasque leges, quae nihil ad saecli 
huius usum. 

71 ILEIX, 96 09 10: ‘Post haec (sc. Politica) autem ad Historica descende; ad amoenum 
illum et ridentem campum, in quo tot virtutum, tot consiliorum velut flores aut 
stirpes.' Cf. Janssens, “De Monita et exempla politica" 203. 
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part of the ‘dreg and rabble of the city’ (sentina et faex urbis) addicted 
to ‘bread and circuses’.” 

There are at least two striking instances of Lipsius’s explicit rec- 
ognition of the non-exemplarity of Roman antiquity. The first is his 
various accounts of amphitheatres and gladiatorial games, whose 
appalling character he did not attenuate.” He cited objections of vari- 
ous virtuous Romans to the wretched business, but virtually admits 
that pagan antiquity itself had no remedy for this evil.“ The shadow 
side of antiquity could, of course, be put to edifying uses, as a record 
not only of virtue but also of depravity and savagery. A good ques- 
tion, for example, was how Romans declined from their former virtue, 
or displayed eximious virtues and abominable vices at the same time. 
Again, in Book IV of the Admiranda, one of the interlocutors puts a 
forceful case against the purported advantages of subjection to Rome’s 
imperium and its civilizing mission, and receives no wholly satisfac- 
tory reply from ‘Lipsius’.” 


Antiquity and Exemplarity 


What does not, however, receive any explicit recognition in Lipsius’s 
thought is the questionable connection between exempla and antiquity. 
He could construe philosophical doctrina as being of timeless rele- 
vance, even though in his De Constantia he had the greatest possible 
difficulty in trying to square the undeniably Stoic ideal of apatheia 
with the Christian virtues (particularly caritas and clemency) and 
the patriotic virtue of love of country, and in trying to read the Stoic 
idea of fatum in some way that did not amount to outright heresy. 


72 Admiranda 1, 6, 606. 

7 Saturnalium Sermonum libri duo 1, 12, 702: ‘Credo, imo scio, nullum bellum tantum 
cladem vastitiemque generi humani intulisse’. See also De amphitheatro and De amphi- 
theatris extra Romam (both 1584), passim, and Admiranda 2, 11, 603 summarily: ‘Merito 
damnant nostri Patres damnosam hanc insaniam.’ Karl Enenkel points to some appar- 
ently extenuating features that Lipsius attributed to them: Romans learned bravery and 
virtus in gladiatorial combat and to despise death. I cannot understand how. See Enen- 
kel K., “Strange and Bewildering Antiquity: Lipsius's Dialogue Saturnales sermones on 
Gladiatorial Games (1582)”, in Enenkel K.—de Jong J.L.—De Landtsheer J.— Montoya A. 
(eds.), Recreating Ancient History. Episodes from the Greek and Roman Past in the Arts 
and Literature of the Early Modern Period, Intersections. Yearbook for Early Modern 
Studies 1 (Leiden-Boston-Kóln: 2001) 75-99, esp. p. 97. 

^ Saturnalia 1, 12, 703: only Christian emperors finally put an end to it. 

7 Cf. Ballesteros, “Histoire et Utopie dans les Admiranda de Lipse" 190-191. 
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Again, the conviction that the ancients were exemplars of eloquence 
and elegance in speech, style and taste in the visual arts needed no 
defence, although choices of exemplars might; it is what identified 
humanists—the choice of Tacitus as a stylistic model of course did 
need defending. But there was no necessary connection between 
exemplarity, taking it universally, and antiquity, even though this was 
a humanist datum. If the usefulness of a past depended in part on its 
serving as the data-base for explorations of the workings of cause and 
effect, then in principle all pasts, and for that matter the present, were 
of equivalent status. What was crucial for exemplarity in both senses 
was the comparability and relevance of the instances held up as in- 
struction, and there was no prima facie reason why classical antiquity 
should enjoy any more privileged status in this respect than any other 
past, particularly for politica: contemporary religio-political polemic, 
which entirely lacked the purity of Lipsius’s adherence to a conception 
of the world construed in the language of humanism, believed nothing 
of the kind. And as for admiranda: Lipsius himself projected going 
beyond classical antiquity at least to the Egyptians, Hebrews, Iberica 
and Gallica; he might, of course, also have considered China, Japan, 
India, etc. and, by parity of reasoning, the Islamic empires. 

In the Monita et Exempla Politica, the purity of Lipsius's human- 
ist commitment does indeed seem to give way under the weight of 
the requirement to teach prudence, not least to its princely dedicatee, 
Albert, Archduke of Austria and co-governor of the Southern Neth- 
erlands. Many decades earlier, Francesco Guicciardini had objected to 
Machiavelli that contemporary times and men were not the same as 
ancient Rome." Reason of state authors, moreover, fully recognized 
that an isolated anecdote about a policy, institution or personal qual- 
ity producing a particular outcome was not adequate evidence for 
anything Lipsius obviously recognized the validity of the point but by 
no means made it central in the way Jean Bodin's Methodus or later 


76 Cf. e.g. Deneire T., "Justus Lipsius's Admiranda (1598) and the Officina Plantiniana. 
Mixing Otium with Negotium", in De Landtsheer J.— Delsaerdt P. (eds.), Iam illustra- 
vit omnia. Justus Lipsius als lievelingsauteur van het Plantijnse Huis, De Gulden Passer 
84 (Antwerp: 2006) 161-162. 

7 Guicciardini F., Maxims and Reflections, ed. N. Rubinstein (New York: 1965), nr 
110. Lipsius's citation of Cicero in Politica, ed. J. Waszink, 4, 13, 506 deriding those 
Zenos who 'give their opinion as if they lived in the commonwealth of Plato, and 
not in the dregs of the state of Romulus’ (dicere tanquam in Platonis nxoAwsio, non 
tanquam in Romuli faece sententiam is similar. 
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Francis Bacon did. Nevertheless, he had announced in letters that the 
Monita would draw examples and admonitions not merely from clas- 
sical antiquity, but from the Middle Ages and recent times (including 
discussions of Islam) as well. The book is, indeed, replete with such 
exempla, even where an ancient history reference might have done. 
Thus the question of whether tolerating superstition is a wise policy 
is illustrated by Savonarola, and the value of learning is illustrated 
not only by Alexander the Great, but also by, e.g., Charlemagne and 
Robert King of Naples.” 

Something of the same recognition of the incapacity of the language 
of humanism to legitimate his practice here is already to be found in 
the Admiranda. The point of that work was to assert the incomparable 
magnitude of Rome and especially imperial Rome. To demonstrate that 
would seem to require comparisons with other kingdoms and empires. 
Lipsius offered calculations about the longevity of Rome, its wealth, 
territory, population, the strength of its armies and fleets, its capacity 
to pay enormous taxes and indulge its populations not only with bread 
and circuses, but also with immense donatives, the glory of its public 
works, etc. However, this was clearly not evidence that the Romans had 
not been matched or outdone by other peoples and empires. Moreover, 
it was only the virtues of the Romans that were admirable, and these 
(Lipsius had to admit) were to a considerable extent counterbalanced 
by their egregious vices. The same virtues, or combination of virtues 
and vices, however, might be found in any number of other historiae. 
As we have seen, Lipsius promised, perhaps for the sake of compari- 
son, studies of other Admiranda, although he never published them. 
But Rome was enough, circularly because it was Rome that furnished 
him with exempla. Marc Laureys singles out the work’s subtext in its 
dedication to Albert (or Albrecht) scion of the Habsburg dynasty and 
recipient of Lipsius’s flattering equation of old Rome, ‘eternal’ only in 
its successor, and the Holy Roman Empire. Whether this is pure flan- 
nel, with Lipsius in fact only moved by the grandeur that was Ancient 
Rome, is unclear. Laureys rightly reminds us of Lipsius’s need to align 
himself more closely with counter-reformational positions.” 


78 Monita 1, 3, quaest., 14-15; 1, 8, 60-66. 

” Laureys M., “The Greatness that Was Rome: Scholarly Analysis and Pious Awe 
in Lipsius's Admiranda", in Enenkel K.—de Jong J.L.—De Landtsheer J.— Montoya A. 
(eds.), Recreating Ancient History. Episodes from the Greek and Roman Past in the Arts 
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An interpretative orthodoxy among Lipsius scholars short-circuits 
this issue by referring to similitudo temporum as the basis of Lipsius’s 
understanding of exemplarity.?? It was, so it is argued, because he saw 
a similarity between Tacitus’s times and his own that antiquity, with 
Tacitus as its best exegete, could serve as the key to understanding the 
latter. There is a suspicion of circularity here: we would have to under- 
stand our own times already in order to recognize their similarity with 
Tacitus’s time, so which would be the key to understanding the other? 
In fact, however, Lipsius seems to have used such a rationale for histo- 
riography on just two occasions. The dedication of his commentary on 
Tacitus’s Annales of 1581 to the States of Holland claims that Tacitus’s 
value is as ‘a depiction of life today.’*! The dedication to the Emperor 
Maximilian II of the 1574 edition Tacitus's Annales asserted that Taci- 
tus is especially valuable ‘in this time and these circumstances’ thanks to 
‘the similarity with our own time being evident in most things. ® Both 
are rather obviously an author's advertisements touting the relevance 
and utility of his product. Jan Papy rightly reminds us of the familiar 
'gap between the rhetoric of prefaces and the actuality of the texts that 
follow them.'? In fact what follows in both cases is mostly Tacitean 
variations on the familiar lament o tempora, o mores which would suit 
most ages. Mark Morford convincingly signals some more specific and 
rather risky contemporary references in the 1581 dedication to the 
States about the loss and recovery of liberty. He points out that what 
Lipsius says about liberty, sedition and tyrants sometimes involves giv- 
ing Tacitean sententiae utterly un-Tacitean meanings. In the ‘Notae to 
the Politica, extolling the pre-eminent utility of Tacitus among ancient 
(and therefore all) historians, there is no mention of similitudo tem- 
porum: Tacitus is eximious because of his ‘prudence and judgement’, 


and Literature of the Early Modern Period, Intersections. Yearbook for Early Modern 
Studies 1 (Leiden-Boston-Kóln: 2001) 123-146, esp. 133-135 and 139-141. 

#0 The fons et origo seems to be Oestreich G., Neostoicism and the Early Modern 
State 61. 

81 [LE I, 81 00 00 H: ‘velut theatrum hodiernae vitae... similitudo et imago plurima 
temporum nostrorum’. Cf. Morford, "Tacitean Prudentia and the Doctrines of Justus 
Lipsius" 149-157; introduction to Lipsius, Politica, ed. Waszink, 94-95; Janssens, "De 
Monita et exempla politica" 203-204. 

€ ILE I, 74 07 00 M: ‘his certe temporibus et hac scena rerum’; ‘obvia in plerisque 
nostrorum temporum similitudine." 

3 Papy, “An Antiquarian scholar between text and image" 127. 

** Morford, "Tacitean Prudentia and the Doctrines of Justus Lipsius" 137-138 and 
143-144. 
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as ‘a garden and seedbed of precepts’ and a fund of sententiae’; no 
specific temporal or spatial validity for these is mentioned or implied.* 
For the rest Lipsius drew exempla as freely from all of antiquity (and 
subsequently from later periods) as he drew sententiae. 

Perhaps the nearest Lipsius came to an explicit admission of the 
necessity to take exempla from wherever relevant ones were to be 
found is in the Lovanium. Here (in 1605!) he acknowledged that, earlier 
in his life, he had concerned himself 


with Roman matters alone, and held the rest in contempt. I admit my 
zeal or disease: it extended to nothing except antiquity (antiqua), and I 
despised our times or the slightly earlier age before them as barbarous 
and sordid. But now I have partly altered my judgement, and although 
I vastly prefer antiquity, I consider the other times in my leisure hours; 
it is helpful to know the affairs, minds and manners of our own fore- 
bears as well, and to bring some of these things to bear for our use and 
example. 


This less than whole-hearted acknowledgement of a utility for post- 
ancient times (in part necessitated by the fact that Louvain and its 
Academia had no classical ancestry) and Lipsius's practice in the 
Monita would seem to have demanded a comprehensive revision of 
his understanding of history and exemplarity. But that was impos- 
sible, short of an abandonment of much of the language of humaniores 
litterae. And that would have been tantamount to undermining the 
foundations on which the life's work of this antiquae historiae lumen 
had been based. 


# Politica, ed. J. Waszink, 733: prudentiae et iudicii notis’; ‘velut hortus et seminarium 
praeceptorum." 

8° Lovanium 1, 1, 1-2: ‘In illo aevo unicus Romanarum rerum, in contemptu fere 
ceterarum eram. Nam fateor hoc studium meum sive morbum: nihil afficiebat praeter 
antiqua, et nostri aut paullo superioris aevi omnia, ut barbarica et sordentia, contem- 
nebam. Nunc in parte mutavi iudicium, et quamquam illa immensum praefero, tamen 
et haec in subsecivis habeo, et iuvat etiam maiorum nostrorum res, ingenia, mores 
nosse, et quaedam ex iis in usum aut exemplum transferre.' 
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Bo Lindberg 


Neo-Stoicism was a variegated phenomenon in the early modern era. 
Mostly, it was a moral attitude to life characterized by the effort to 
control one’s desires and feelings and to prepare for the adversities and 
vicissitudes of life. Contempt of the world, nourished by the insight 
of the mutability and uncertainty of all things mundane, was combined 
with the topics of vanity and humility of unworldly Christianity. As 
a rule, this kind of Stoicism was practised in retreat, either by men 
and women who voluntarily preferred to stay outside public life, or 
by those who had been deprived of their power and positions or even 
confined to prison. It was also spread in numerous moral treatises 
preaching contentedness and the restraint of expectation; thus Stoic 
self-control combined with Christian humbleness functioned in wider 
circles as social cement, providing discipline as well as comfort. 

Apart from these moral and social functions, Stoicism had an intel- 
lectual role in two political discourses of the early modern era, i.e. 
natural law and political humanism. Here, I will examine the Stoic 
element in these two discourses. Lipsius will represent the latter and 
Grotius and Pufendorf the former. For further clarification, some 
examples will be added of the dealing with Stoicism at the Swedish 
universities in the 17th century. 

By political humanism, I mean humanist scholarship and opinions 
based on ancient sources and in the service of the rising early modern 
state.! Lipsius was its foremost representative who not only made 
his political advice convincing by help of classical quotations and an 
elaborate Latin style but also gave political humanism a philosophic 
dimension by help of Stoicism.? The theory of natural law originated in 


! The term 'political humanism' seems to be my own but similar phrases occur in 
Oestreich G., Geist und Gestalt des frühmodernen Staates (Berlin: 1969), e.g. ‘politischer 
Spáthumanismus' 103, 124 and ‘politisch-technischer Humanismus' 119. 

? And more exactly Roman Stoicism. I set aside the complex issue of the relation 
between Greek and Roman Stoicism; only the latter will be referred to here. 
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ancient Stoicism and was transmitted and developed by the protestant 
jurists Hugo Grotius and Samuel Pufendorf. 

Grotius and Pufendorf appealed to Stoicism too, but in a very different 
way from Lipsius. To Lipsius, Stoicism was a whole philosophy of life, 
a guideline for the conduct of human beings in an uncertain exis- 
tence. His focus was on the individual. He exploited the Stoic topics 
about virtue, reason, and fate in order to endure public and private 
calamities. Lipsius was concerned with the moral perfection and the 
autonomy of the individual; in this sense his doctrine was individual- 
ist. The doctors of natural law, on the other hand, had a more narrow 
and theoretic scope. They used Stoicism to deal with inter-human and 
international relations; they were interested in the Stoic ideas about 
man’s sociableness and the cosmopolitan brotherhood of men. They 
focused on the social and philanthropic strains of Stoicism, leaving its 
existential part aside. 

This diverse use of Stoicism may seem contradictory. But it was not 
incompatible with ancient doctrine. Ancient stoicism had two faces. 
Stoic virtue included a social attitude towards fellow human beings, 
humanitatem colamus, in Seneca’s words? At the same time, the Stoic 
sage was supposed to be self-content in his moral perfection, inde- 
pendent of other human beings; the logic of this would be that he did 
not take any interest in other people. As for Stoic cosmopolitism, it is 
certainly a strong expression of the idea of the brotherhood of men, 
but it should be noticed that the Stoic sage had his primary commu- 
nity with the gods, not with other human beings.‘ Furthermore, the 
theoretical base for Stoic philanthropy is unclear. The alleged origin 
of sociableness, the concept of oikeiosis, is a mixture of self-awareness, 
parental love and universally extended benevolence, the genuine Stoic 
origin of which is uncertain—I will come back to that. Thus, there was 
a tension, or rather a weakness in the connexion, between the indi- 
vidual and the social aspects of Stoicism, between human perfection 
and philanthropy. 


3 Sen., De ira 3, 43, 5. 
^ See for instance Sen., cons. Helv. 8, 6; 11,7 and Cic., leg. 1, 7. 
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The truly Stoic works of Lipsius are De Constantia of 1584, that advocates 
and practices a Stoic attitude, and the two more scholarly works of 
1604, Manuductio ad stoicam philosophiam and Physiologia stoicorum, 
which according to their titles were written ‘in order to illustrate 
Seneca and other writers.’ His letters too are full of Stoic sentiment. He 
did not proclaim himself a Stoic, though; he was cautious not to hurt 
Christianity and, as we shall see, he deviated from ancient Stoicism 
for political reasons as well? But obviously he reproduced basic Stoic 
topics in the De Constantia and in his letters. By rational analysis you 
can decide the real value of external things (the adiaphora) and fence 
off the deleterious passions which arise when you get bound by desire 
or hope or fear for things that really are of no significance for your 
soul: money, position, glory, private losses and, last but not least, pub- 
lic disasters like war and devastation of your country. Stoicism means 
strength of the soul but also the subjection to fate by accepting whatever 
happens as insignificant for one's mental balance. 

The message of the De Constantia is clearly individualist in the sense 
that it focuses on self-possession and peace of mind. There is very little 
of philanthropic Stoicism—in defending the tough Stoic position that 
pity is a vice in a weak soul he argues that pity should be replaced by 
mercy (misericordia) which is a recommendable attitude of effective 
helpfulness without hindering emotions. Cosmopolitism is appealed 
to in his famous critique of the passion of love of country, but the 
community he talks of is celestial rather than mundane, comprising 
gods rather than men.’ Apart from these arguments, philanthropic 
Stoicism is absent in De Constantia, and, I would say, quite rare in 
the works of Lipsius as a whole. 


5 His attitude of benevolent interest and caution is expressed in the prefaces to the 
Manuductio ad stoicam philosophiam and the Physiologia stoicorum, both in Justi Lipsi 
opera omnia postremum ab ipso authore recensita, vol. IV (Wesel, Hoogenhuysen: 
1675). 

$ De Constantia, in Justi Lipsi opera omnia postremum ab ipso authore recensita, 
vol. IV (Wesel, Hoogenhuysen: 1675) I, 12, 543-544. 

? De Constantia 1, 11, 543. 
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What are the political implications of Lipsian Stoicism? How does 
Stoicism fit into political humanism? The Stoic message is one of obe- 
dience and seeming passivity—in some letters from the 1570s Lipsius 
pleaded for the calm life procul negotiis in the countryside. It can also 
prepare for the active life, for the soul learning to endure the hard- 
ships of life by controlling the passions becomes fit for action. The 
soul, says Langius, the interlocutor of Lipsius in the De Constantia, 
shall be strengthened and shaped to stay calm in turmoil and in the 
middle of battle, inter media arma.’ Langius does not exhort to active 
participating in battle, only to the tolerance of its presence, but it is 
obvious that the Stoic calmness he recommends would be useful also 
to the military commander leading his forces in battle. The hint at the 
man inter media arma indicates that the Stoic attitude recommended 
is suitable also for rulers and men in politics. The same conclusion 
may be drawn from the remarkably harsh language in the De Constan- 
tia, written in an abrupt style without Ciceronian balance and loaded 
with military metaphors. Lipsius himself, in the introduction to the 
Politica, connected his two important books of the 1580s by saying 
that the De Constantia taught people to endure and obey, whereas 
the Politica addressed those who rule." Apparently, the same Stoic 
attitude is presumed to be useful in both predicaments. At bottom, it 
is a question of control in both cases: he who controls himself will be 
able to control others as well. 

However, there are not many obviously Stoic arguments in the 
political texts, neither in Politica nor in Monita et exempla politica. 'This 
is understandable, since they are no philosophical treatises; in addition, 
there is no particular Stoic political theory to refer to.!! The Stoics of 
antiquity thought the good political order to be the result of the moral 
qualities of the ruler, not of law and constitution; Lipsius is in live with 
that opinion when he describes the different virtues and qualities of the 
prince, but he does not refer to the Stoics in order to support this prin- 


* See especially the letter to Willem Breugel in ILE I, 75 09 29. 

? De Constantia 1, 1, 527. 

10 Politica. Six Books of Politics or Political Instruction. Edited with Translation and 
Introduction by Jan Waszink, Bibliotheca Latinitatis Novae (Assen: 2004), ‘De consilio 
et forma nostri operi’. 

1 On Stoic political thought in antiquity, see Griffin M., Seneca. A Philosopher in 
Politics (Oxford: 1976). 
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ciple which, after all, is not very original." Likewise, it is clear that an 
attitude of composed distance recommended to princes is compatible 
with Stoicism. In the Monita, the prince is admonished not get affected 
by singular changing events and calamities in his environment; he 
should touch and handle things around him but not get stuck in them, 
like a wheel rolling over the ground.” Lipsius says this in the chapter 
on constantia and Seneca is quoted, but it is not a particular Stoic 
doctrinal stance. The same holds true for the historical examples of 
constant men and women he accounts for, Cato among them. Their 
attitude is Stoic but it does not require a philosophical argument. 

A more philosophical topic in the political texts, of Stoic background 
but not exclusively, is that of fate. Lipsius pays attention to it, not least 
in the Monita, but again, what he says does not go beyond common 
ideas about fate and bears no particular Stoic mark. Fate is equivalent 
to divine providence, at the same time the immutable order of the 
universe and the expression of God’s will. Fate moderates everything 
wisely and gently by help of intermediate causes, which consist in 
human work and deeds. This means that man is not reduced to a 
passive observer of determined processes; instead he participates in 
the implementation of fate. The psychological role of fate is mostly to 
confirm and sanction what actually happens but also to explain unex- 
pected deviations from the expected course of events. A wise prince 
should try to find out what is to come by observing carefully what 
direction things seem to take, but he should not consult wizards and 
astrologers." 

This is fairly conventional moderate fatalism, compatible with 
Christianity.” More interesting is the pragmatic conclusion that 
emerges out of Lipsian fatalism. In the De Constantia, he points out 
the importance of accepting the course of events when it is clear that 
it is unavoidable and operated by fate. Cede deo, cede tempori, submit 
to God and the necessity of the times and the situation. Of the two 
consuls who commanded the Roman army in the disastrous battle of 
Cannae, he did wrong who with desperate bravery fought until death 


2 In Politica 2, 8, ed. J. Waszink, 314-415 he states that the virtue of the prince 
makes the subjects virtuous. 

P? Monita et exempla politica (Antwerp, Joannes Moretus: 1605) 1, 7, 46: “...et ut rota 
in curru per terram volvitur, sed super eam exstat; sic ipse (sc. princeps).” 

Politica 1, 4, ed. J. Waszink, 304-306, Monita et exempla 1, 5, 24. 

5 Lipsius’s doctrine of fate is usually compared with that of Boethius; see Kranz M., 
art. "Schicksal" in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, Bd. 8 (Basel: 1992) 1281. 
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on the battlefield, whereas his colleague did better who fled, thereby 
being able to serve his country in the continuing war against Hanni- 
bal.' Observing the course of events and following fate thus means a 
measure of opportunism. Such a quality is not what you would expect 
from a Stoic. 


Relativism 


This brings us to the issue of relativism. Richard Tuck has argued that 
Lipsian Stoicism, together with the skepticism of Montaigne, created 
a philosophical atmosphere in political humanism that fostered ambi- 
guity in moral judgment and supported reason of state." There are 
several arguments and topics in the writings of Lipsius to confirm such 
an interpretation. In the famous critique of the love of country that 
Langius delivers in the De Constantia, Lipsius shows that love of one's 
country is a sentimental construct that can be reduced to nothing but 
self-interest and care for one's own security. His discussion of justice 
is circumstantial, but he neglects the burning question of the rela- 
tion between justice and self interest and restricts his treatment of the 
subject to jurisdiction, where the most important task of the prince is 
to be consistent and pass judgment without respect to persons. The 
examples of justice given in the Monita et exempla are mostly about 
kings or commanders who were so meticulous in their maintenance 
of justice that they did not hesitate to punish their sons or favourites 
or even themselves for crimes committed.!* 

Nor does Lipsius comment much on the relation between honestum 
and utile so much discussed in the wake of Cicero's treatment of the 
topic in De officiis. An outright example of moral relativism, finally, 
is the notorious idea of mixed prudence launched in the Politica, that 
allows for dissimulation and measured amounts of fraud in the practice 
of politics.'? 


1$ De Constantia 1, 22, 562. 

7 Tuck R., Philosophy and Government 1572-1651, Ideas in Context (Cambridge: 
1993) 45-64. 

18 Monita et exempla 2, 9, 129-131. 

1 Politica, 4, 13, ed. J. Waszink, 506-510. In a short passage in the Monita et exempla 
1, 7, 46, he denounces the ‘doctor from Italy’, i.e. Machiavelli who wants to separate 
"honesta et utilia’. On the other hand, Lipsius's doctrine of mixed prudence is obviously 
a concession to Machiavellian relativism. 
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Furthermore, Lipsius seems to lean towards philosophical skepticism. 
He certainly can affirm a Stoic objectivism when accounting for basic 
Stoic theses; in the De Constantia he states that right reason provides 
true judgment on things humane and divine, in contrast to opinion, 
which is futile and false.” But epistemology is not an important issue 
for him, and in the Manuductio, he is lenient with the ancient academic 
school that professed skepticism. Considering the frailty of human 
nature, he says, it is understandable that great men have confessed their 
ignorance and despaired about truth (veri desperationem). Such mea- 
sured skepticism disposes for modesty—the favorite virtue of Lipsius— 
and for the practice of habits and knowledge, without completely 
adhering to them. Skepticism is detrimental only when practiced in 
the radical, pyrrhonist way that results in too much of subtlety.”” 

The concessions to skepticism and the relativist attitude are devia- 
tions from ancient Stoicism. There is, however, room in Stoicism for 
a relativist tendency, which is exploited by Lipsius. It is relativism not 
based on epistemology but on comparison. Comparing present events 
and circumstances with corresponding phenomena elsewhere in the 
past or in distant countries, Lipsius puts actual reality in perspective 
and makes it appear less remarkable or frightening. The sufferings of 
the Belgians are not worse than those of the Ethiopians or the Indi- 
ans. Things were not better in the past. Underlying this argument is 
an ecological concept of the world by help of which catastrophes in 
both society and nature are explained away. The world is a totality that 
is upheld by circular movements of birth and death, rise and decay. 
The oceans change continuously through storms, the earth changes 
through floods, islands arise and vanish, and new stars appear in the 
sky (the nova of 1572!). The same holds true for human culture as well: 
cities and realms rise and fall, nothing will remain for ever, and the 
end will come for Venice as well as for Amsterdam. Often, however, 
disasters are compensated for by the rise of another vital civilization 
somewhere else or much later. Gaul was destroyed by the Romans, but 
what would present France have been without that calamity? And in 
the new world, the Indian civilization has been sacked but something 
new will arise out of its ruins.” 


20 De Constantia 1, 5, 532. 
? Manuductio ad stoicam philosophiam 2, 4, 690. 
? De Constantia 1, 16. 
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This state of things is rational, it is ordained by fate and necessity 
and it is ultimately divine. Lipsius envisages a gloomy but nevertheless 
basically optimistic concept of the world that serves to make present 
calamities sufferable by relating them to the system and to each other. 
Relativism of this kind does not in itself encourage or justify immoral 
action but it suggests a detached attitude to human events that may 
connive at transgressions of rules and laws. Deeds normally consid- 
ered evil might be justified or acceptable because they contributed to 
great changes that are considered beneficiary afterwards. For instance, 
Romulus may have murdered his brother, which was a criminal act, 
but this can be excused since he was a vir fataliter magnus to whom 
fate had given the task to lay the foundation of the Roman empire.” 
A figure of thought is here observable that was to become frequent in 
the full-fledged philosophy of history of the 19th century. 

The result of these observations is that the philosophy of Lipsius cer- 
tainly was not a non-political attitude to life. It became part of political 
humanism and was easily compatible with it. It gave support to the 
idea of self-preservation and legitimised the topic of reason of state— 
although Lipsius did not use that formula. The idea of fate made it 
possible, if not to approve of present calamities, including those caused 
by tyrannical rulers, at least to judge them with cool head and without 
indignation. It also fostered a detached and rationalist perspective on 
human affairs that allowed for modifications of moral principles in the 
name of public welfare. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that, apart from fate, the politi- 
cal role of Lipsianism was not primarily the effect of the Stoic elements 
in Lipsian thought. Rather the contrary: the realistic and relativist 
inclinations of Lipsius represented divergences from ancient Stoic 
doctrine. This is confirmed by the fact that Lipsius could be criticized 
with reference to the Stoics. Examples can be found in lectures and 
dissertations at the University of Uppsala in the 17th century. The Lip- 
sian idea of mixed prudence was rejected by the Ciceronian and Stoic 
argument that the utile must not be separated from the honestum and 
that expediency should always be subordinated to morality. Natural 


? This example is not from Lipsius but from Johannes Schefferus, professor at Uppsala 
in the middle ofthe 17th century: Exercitationum politicarum in Titum Livium Patavinum 
prima, continens vitam Romuli (Uppsala, Pauli: 1659) 6-9. 

^ Lindberg B., Stoicism och stat. Justus Lipsius och den politiska humanismen 
(Stockholm: 2001) 239-241. 
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law, supported by the Stoics and Grotius, was mobilised to refute 
Lipsian relativism. Lipsius could be associated with the statistae, i.e. 
those theorists who were believed to support the principle of reason 
of state. 

This reaction was probably not original; my experience is limited to 
Swedish universities but similar cases are likely to be found elsewhere. 
An outright acceptance of skepticism and relativism was hardly to be 
thought of at the universities. The students who were the future servants 
of state and church could not be served ideas and arguments which 
undermined their due conviction that the political and moral order 
was natural, rational and ordained by God. In this context, we find 
Stoic arguments used to block relativism; this was not an unimportant 
function of Stoicism in 17th-century political discourse. 

The Swedish examples thus point at the fact that Stoicism was 
not necessarily associated with Lipsius. Still less necessary was the 
connection between Stoicism and political humanism. Lipsius himself 
talked with some contempt of the ‘Zenones”, by which he seems to 
have referred rather to a principle of unrealistic rigorous moralism 
than to actual contemporary theorists.” In the afore-mentioned Swed- 
ish sources, one finds the same sentiment towards Stoicism, although 
without concession to moral relativism. Instead, Stoicism is accused 
of being less useful to society. The Stoics were too occupied with their 
individual moral perfection, at the cost of their service to the common 
good. Virtue must be shown in activity, it is not a private issue only. 
Contempt of the world is recommendable, but the Stoics were too 
extreme. Stoicism can result in arrogant moralism that makes people 
forget their duties to king and country. Partly this criticism echoed 
arguments against the so called ‘Stoic opposition’ against Nero and 
Vespasian recorded by Tacitus.” But the critical comments on Stoicism 
obviously reflected current contemporary opinions. Aristotle was con- 
sidered a better fulcrum for patriotism than Stoicism. In addition to 
failing patriotism, the Stoics were accused of lacking realism. They 
idealise (in idea ponunt), one professor pointed out; they treat every- 
thing, or almost everything, not as it is, but as it should be. Therefore, 
their philosophy is not suitable for society (vita civilis). 


235 Politica 4, 13, ed. J. Waszink, 506. 
26 Griffin, Seneca 363-365. 
? Lindberg, Stoicism och stat 249-256. 
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According to this opinion, which is fairly common in the Swed- 
ish sources,” Stoicism was non-political and did not fit into political 
humanism at all. This is worth keeping in mind as a corrective to the 
descriptions of Stoicism as a political philosophy and element in polit- 
ical humanism given by Gerhard Oestreich and Richard Tuck. True, 
there is a Stoic element in the political humanism of Lipsius, a mental- 
ity of Roman austerity, constancy and realism that is compatible with 
Stoicism and may be characterized as a strain in the Stoic tradition. 
But the doctrinal links between Stoic philosophy and political human- 
ism are weak. It is less disputable to characterize political humanism 
as Tacitism, meaning the stress on reason of state and political real- 
ism.” Tacitism is a word of later origin and the name of Tacitus is not 
always to be found in the texts and contexts described as Tacitist. But 
it is a far more unequivocal term than Stoicism, carrying none of the 
philosophical contents that complicates the relation between Stoicism 
and political humanism. 


Natural Law 


The role of Stoicism in natural law is smaller than the alleged Stoic 
element in political humanism, but it is more distinct and unambigu- 
ous. The very origin of the idea of natural law is usually ascribed to 
the ancient Stoics.” The phrases jus naturae and lex naturalis do not 
seem to have established themselves among the Stoics, but the funda- 
mental ideas of natural law—the unity of mankind and the assumption 
of a universal and eternal moral order above positive law— were articu- 
lated by Cicero and Seneca and incorporated in the Christian tradition 
by the fathers. Thomas Aquinas gave the theory its mature scholastic 
frame in his division of law into eternal, natural and human, and the 
doctrine of natural law was henceforth harboured within the scholastic 
tradition. 


28 ‘Swedish’ here does not mean more than ‘on Swedish territory. The voices 
quoted here belonged in three cases to immigrant German professors who wrote in 
Latin: Johannes Loccenius, Johann Boecler, and Johannes Schefferus. They in turn 
reproduced the current opinion in Lutheran Germany. 

? On Tacitism, see Burke P., "Tacitism, scepticism, and reason of state", in 
Burns J.H.— Goldie M. (eds.), The Cambridge History of Political Thought 1450-1700 
(Cambridge:1991) 484-491. 

3 See the quotations on natural law in Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, collegit I. von 
Arnim, vol. 3 (Leipzig: 1903) 77-79. 
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Grotius did not become a full-fledged theorist of natural law until 
1625, when De jure belli ac pacis appeared. His earlier works on inter- 
national issues, De jure praedae of 1604 that was never published, and 
De mari libero of 1609, were written in order to justify Dutch commer- 
cial interests against the Portuguese and the Spaniards, and did not 
develop a full theory of natural law. There were arguments pertaining 
to it, however. 

The main challenge to the ancient theory of natural law was the 
skeptic stance that justice depends on expediency only and varies 
with historical circumstances and power relations. This was contrary 
to the theory of natural law according to which justice was objective 
and natural; utile was not allowed to be in conflict with honestum. In 
De jure praedae, young Grotius—20 years old at the time—came 
close to accepting this skeptical opinion, as has been pointed out in 
modern research.?' Referring to a large number of philosophers from 
Plato to Aquinas he established a consensus that all men and animals 
seek to preserve themselves. From this self-preservation or self-love, 
he deduced the right of men to acquire and retain property, which 
was a fundamental errand in a book on the right to take booty. But he 
also assumed, cautiously, that Horace had not been altogether wrong 
when, following the skeptical school, he wrote that expediency is the 
mother of justice and equity.? 

Grotius compensated for this seemingly far-reaching concession to 
skepticism by stating that, in addition to self-love common for human 
beings and animals, there is also friendliness and a love for others. This 
can be traced in animals but is more manifest in human beings who 
are endowed with the rational faculty. Seneca is quoted: “You must live 
for others, if you would live for yourself. Thus, there are two sides 
or layers in man; he is selfish as well as social. It is vaguely indicated 
that social and rational man is more advanced; on the other hand this 
is less convincing considering the crucial role attributed to self-love 
in motivating the right of property. However, behind this not quite 
consistent concept of man there was Stoic anthropology that Grotius 


?! Tuck, Philosophy and Government 170-173; Shaver R., “Grotius on skepticism 
and self-interest", in Haakonssen K. (ed.), Grotius, Pufendorf and Modern Natural Law 
(Dartmouth: 1999) 66-68. 

? De jure praedae commentarius, Classics of International Law 22.1 (Oxford: 1950), 
"Prolegomena". 

95 Ibidem. 
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was to articulate more fully in De jure belli ac pacis. In De mari libero 
(1609) he took a firmer stand against skepticism. Interestingly, he con- 
nected it with the oppressive motive to control the poor and leave it to 
the rich to measure everything according to their will and expedience. 
There are those, he said, who try to make us believe that right and 
wrong are decided by habit and opinion and not by nature. Instead, 
God made human nature the same everywhere, without making any 
difference between different species, endowing men with the same 
limbs and means of speech and communication and with a law that is 
not written on paper but in the hearts of men.“ 

Compared to De jure praedae and also the later De jure belli ac pacis, 
the argument in De mari libero is strikingly more humane and liberal, 
if anachronism is allowed. Grotius pursues the universalistic implica- 
tion of natural law when he opposes ius naturae to Christian religion. 
No one is entitled to deprive Muslims or Indians of their property just 
because they are infidels. Belief does not invalidate the right of nature. 
Nor can the Indians be subjugated on the ground that they are without 
reason (which they are not). Grotius does not appeal to the Stoics 
here, although Ciceronian wordings can be traced in his descriptions 
of the unity of mankind. Instead, he quotes the scholastics: Thomas 
Aquinas and Francisco de Vitoria, the Spaniard who had challenged 
Spanish colonial politics in America. The Spanish scholastics were the 
first to confront the problems of morality and justice that arose as the 
world widened in the wake of the geographical discoveries. 

Entwined with such moral problems were the commercial issues. 
The universalist and philanthropic potential of natural law could be 
an argument for free commerce. This becomes manifest when Grotius 
asserts that God, in order to make men friendly and sociable, saw to 
it that resources were not evenly distributed over the world: no one 
would consider himself self sufficient but instead be eager to sell of his 
surplus in exchange for what he was lacking.” 

Sixteen years after De mari libero, Grotius returned to the topic of 
natural law in De jure belli ac pacis. He now gave a fuller account of 


* De mari libero, entitled Mare liberum in the first edition of 1609, (Leiden, Ludovi- 
cus Elzevirius: 1633) 5, 12. Reminiscences can be found in this argument from Cic., 
fin. 3, 19 and leg. 10, 29-31. 

5 De mari libero 24-25. 

% De mari libero 18 '...nisi quod voluit (sc. Deus), quod mutua egestate et copia 
humanas foveri amicitias, ne singuli se putantes sibi ipsi sufficere, hoc ipso redderentur 
sociabiles?’ 
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the theory, thereby making its Stoic elements more manifest. He con- 
fronted the skeptic Carneades who had held that justice is the effect of 
power and historical circumstances, and that laws are created for the 
sake of expediency only. If justice existed, it would be mere stupid- 
ity, since it is detrimental to the individual to care for the benefit of 
others.” In answer to this, Grotius repeated the argument of De jure 
praedae 1604 where he had discerned both self-love and friendliness 
as aspects of human nature. But he did so in a more coherent way that 
leant more firmly on Stoicism and prevented the conclusion that had 
popped up in 1604 that expediency could be regarded as the mother 
of justice. 

Stoic anthropology, if I may call it so, described a development of 
man in two stages. A newborn child is immediately concerned about 
its preservation and desires what is favorable to that end and shuns 
what is harmful. This is self-love, sometimes called philautia. At this 
stage, only the senses and affects are active and directed to corporeal 
needs; the human infant shares the endeavor to preserve itself with 
animals. These original instincts—not a term used by the Stoics— 
which contribute to self-preservation are called the first principles of 
nature, prima naturae, in Greek tà npOta Kata dor. But as reason 
develops, a moral consciousness emerges and man learns to choose 
between honest and shameful alternatives. This second stage repre- 
sents the aim of man; it concerns the soul rather than the body and 
distinguishes man from the animals. Although it is not original, it is 
more dignified.** 


c 


? De iure belli ac pacis (Paris, Nicolaus Buon: 1625), "Prolegomena": ‘jura sibi 
homines utilitate sanxisse varia pro moribus, et apud eosdem pro temporibus saepe 
mutata: jus autem naturale esse nullum...: proinde aut nullam esse justitiam; aut si 
sit aliqua, summam esse stultitiam, quoniam sibi noceat alienis commodis consulens.' 
The argument of Carneades was rendered by Cicero in De republica but mediated to 
posterity only by a quotation from Cicero by Lactantius. 

** This argument appears at several places, more or less articulated. In Aulus Gellius 
it is fairly complete, although verbose: ‘Natura, inquit (sc. Stoicus) omnium rerum, 
quae nos genuit, induit nobis inolevitque in ipsis statim principiis, quibus nati sumus, 
amorem nostri et caritatem... atque hoc esse fundamentum ratast conservandae hom- 
inum perpetuitatis, si unusquisque nostrum, simul atque editus in lucem foret, harum 
prius rerum sensum affectionemque caperet, quae a veteribus philosophis tà npôta 
xoà. $óo1 appellata sunt: ut omnibus scilicet corporis sui commodis gauderet, ab 
incommodis omnibus abhorreret. Postea per incrementa aetatis exorta e seminibus suis 
ratiost et utendi consilii reputatio et honestatis utilitatisque verae contemplatio sub- 
tiliorque et exploratior commodorum dilectus; atque ita prae ceteris omnibus enituit 
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Grotius makes use of both stages in Stoic anthropology but he lays 
stress on the latter. The skeptical argument that expediency is the only 
driving force holds true for animals as well as for man, ‘before he 
comes to use that which is appropriate to him.’ Apparently he alludes 
to the prima naturae, i.e. to the original condition of man.? The prima 
naturae are explicitly referred to as Grotius starts discussing war in Book 
one of De jure. Here, he describes the first inclinations of human nature 
and concludes that there is nothing in them that is not compatible 
with war: indeed the conservation of one's body and the acquisition 
of the necessities for life are in full accordance with the principles of 
nature.“ 

The acceptance of the prima naturae may seem like a concession 
to the relativism of Carneades and the skeptics. But this is checked 
by the second stage in the development of human nature, where man 
becomes a rational and social being, i.e. ‘where he comes to use that 
which is appropriate to him.' Numerous quotations from ancient 
authors—not only Stoics—confirm that man is destined for friendly 
coexistence with his fellow human beings and that the maintenance 
of society—societatis custodia—is a fundamental principle from which 
the whole jus naturae can be deduced. This principle emerges from the 
appetitus societatis, the desire for social life with other human beings, a 
social life that is peaceful and according to his rational faculty." 

In 1631, in the second edition of De jure, Grotius further corrobo- 
rated his argument. He omitted the seeming concession to skepticism 
that expediency determines the behaviour of man before he comes 
to use what is appropriate to him. At the same time, he added that 
the Stoics used to call the desire for social life oikeiosis. Oikeiosis is 
a word with a positive overtone in Stoicism, usually connoting the 
sociableness of man. The meaning of it in ancient Stoic philosophy is 


et praefulsit decori et honesti dignitas...' (noct. at. 12, 5, 7). Other examples are Cic., 
fin. 3, 5 and Sen., ep. 121, 14. 

? De jure belli ac pacis (1625) "Prolegomena": ‘Quod ergo dicitur natura quodque 
animal ad suas tantum utilitates ferri, verum est de caeteris animantibus et de homine 
antequam ad usum ejus quod homini proprium est pervenerit..." 

^ De jure belli ac pacis (1625) 1, 2, 1: ‘Inter prima naturae nihil est quod bello 
repugnet, imo omnia potius ei favent... In the second edition of De jure belli ac 
pacis (Amsterdam, Guilielmus Blaeuw: 1631), the Greek words for 'prima naturae' 
are added in the margin. 

^ De jure belli ac pacis (1625) ‘Prolegomena’: ‘Inter haec quae homini sunt propria, 
est appetitus societatis, id est communitatis, non qualiscunque, sed tranquillae, et pro 
sui intellectus modo ordinatae, cum his qui sui sunt generis.’ 
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not quite clear, however. It included the idea of self-preservation and 
was so far similar to the prima naturae. But oikeiosis was social as well; 
it meant benevolence towards oneself, but also towards other people— 
‘endearment’ is a suggested English translation. Somehow parental 
love was connected to it; it would seem that the love of parents trig- 
gered a reciprocal love of the child that successively would spread to 
other people in wider circles finally encompassing all human beings 
in the world.” Grotius’s concept of oikeiosis is a less complicated 
version where the element of self-preservation is lacking and the origin 
of the peaceful community is ascribed to parental love. It is probably 
taken over from Cicero.* It supports more efficiently the assumption 
that man is sociable and the fundamental moral law deduced from 
that postulate. 

Richard Tuck, who has observed the change between the two first 
editions of the De jure belli ac pacis, holds that Grotius wanted to 
play down the expediency argument and cover it with the argument 
of oikeiosis, which is more unequivocally opposed to the opinion of 
Carneades.“ In Tuck's account, Grotius was basically Hobbesian in 
his outlook, assuming that self-preservation is the primary concern 
of man and that the relations between nations is that of the state of 
nature, as is also the condition of the individuals before the introduc- 
tion of state authority. Hence, Tuck envisages the state of nature in the 
sentence quoted above where Grotius talks of ‘man before he comes to 
use that, which is appropriate to him.’ 

This is a tempting interpretation, especially considering that Gro- 
tius, as we saw, connects war with the prima naturae, which reminds 
of Hobbes's idea of the state of nature as bellum omnium in omnes. In 
Tuck's analysis, the efforts of Grotius to refute the expediency thesis 
and to establish the social nature of man are basically a strategy to avoid 
criticism. I am not willing to follow him that far.“ I think Grotius was 
sincere in his ambition to ascertain the existence of objective morality, 


2 PembrokeE.G., “Oikeiosis”,in Long A.A. (ed.), Problemsin Stoicism (London: 1996) 
125 in particular. See also the introduction to Blom H.W.— Winkel L.C. (eds.), Grotius 
and the Stoa, special issue of Grotiana 22-23 (2001-2002) 13-15 and Brooke Chr., 
“Grotius, Stoicism and ‘Oikeiosis”, Grotiana 29 (2008) 25-50. 

# Cf. Cic., fin. 3, 19: *...natura fieri, ut liberi a parentibus amentur; a quo initio 
profectam communem humani generis societatem persequimur...’ 

^ Tuck R., The Rights of War and Peace. Political Thought and the International 
Order from Grotius to Kant (Oxford: 1999) 97-100. 

5 For a criticism of Tuck, see Shaver, *Grotius on skepticism and self-interest". 
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in the same way as the philosophers who throughout the 17th century 
and later on defended themselves against the secularist and irreligious 
implications of materialism. The huge amount of arguments Grotius 
collects from ancient philosophers in favor of natural morality cannot 
be dismissed as mere hypocrisy. And in fact, the jus naturae was after 
all deduced from the societatis custodia, not from self-preservation or 
expediency. Grotius’s account for the existence of a natural morality 
became an attractive argument against skepticism, as was shown by 
the Swedish example above, where Lipsius was criticized by help of 
Grotius and the Stoics. And what is more, Grotius’s acceptance of self- 
preservation as a fundamental force in human nature was not opposed 
to Stoicism but derived from it. Tuck overlooks the Stoic doctrine of 
prima naturae as a source for Grotius’s treatment of the issue. Stoic 
topics and arguments were not only a moral superstructure or even 
ornament under which path-breaking new ideas could develop but 
they also included elements which were operative in the innovative 
thought of Grotius. 

On the other hand, of course, it is quite clear that Grotius ascribed 
to the Stoic idea of self-preservation a far bigger role than the 
Stoics themselves. In Stoic doctrine, the prima naturae applied to chil- 
dren and very young people, and the basic instincts were supposed 
to be overlaid and tamed by reason to the effect that man became 
social. Grotius referred to the prima naturae to explain and justify two 
very adult activities: the acquisition of property (in De jure praedae) 
and warfare (in De jure belli ac pacis). He exploited the Stoic topics 
and transferred them to discourses the ancients did not think of. He 
defended Dutch interests against the Portuguese and Spaniards in the 
Far East and he did so in a historical situation where fundamental 
realities of the early modern era were becoming visible: state sover- 
eignty, mercantilism, and colonialism. Still, context and reception do 
not erase continuity of ideas completely. 


Pufendorf 


Samuel Pufendorf (1632-1694) belonged to a generation that experi- 
enced the ongoing scientific revolution and the new philosophy of the 
17th century. To him, the world was separate from God; he detached 
himself from the ancient idea, shared not least by the Stoics, of an 
essential similarity between man and God, by virtue of man’s par- 
ticipation in divine reason. Pufendorf was critical of much of ancient 
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philosophy, especially of Aristotle, whom he thought had dominated 
schools and universities far too long and whose moral philosophy he 
wished to replace with his own doctrine of natural law. The Stoics 
fared better in his judgment. He became more acquainted with their 
moral philosophy rather late in life, during a stay in Leiden around 
1660. Their philosophy was the best of the ancient schools, he declared 
and incorporated elements from it with his doctrine. With certain 
improvements one could easily build a solid corpus of natural law out 
of Stoic doctrines, he thought.“ 

Stoicism was not the only tradition available. By mid-17th century, 
a lively discourse of natural law had emerged in the wake of Grotius. 
It was strongly influenced by Thomas Hobbes, whose materialistic 
philosophy was shunned by most contemporaries because of its alleg- 
edly atheist implications. By appealing to the Stoics, Pufendorf could 
dissociate himself from Hobbes, whose materialistic and atheistic phi- 
losophy was considered Epicurean." 

The most obviously Stoic element of Pufendorf's doctrine is the argu- 
ment of socialitas. This concept comes close to Grotius's appetitus soci- 
etatis, the desire for social life, but it emerges out of an analysis of man 
in the state of nature, a concept introduced by Hobbes and not used 
by Grotius. In the state of nature, man is intent on self-preservation 
but unable to maintain himself without the help of others; therefore he 
is very apt to promote mutual advantage. At the same time he is often 
wicked, impudent and irritable and prone to hurt. For such a creature 
to be safe and prosper it is necessary to be sociable, that is to live in 
peace with his fellow human beings and give them no cause to hurt 
him but rather to support him.* 


46 On Pufendorf's metaphysics, see Denzer H., Moralphilosophie und Naturrecht bei 
Samuel Pufendorf. Eine geistes- und wissenschaftsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zur Geburt 
des Naturrechts aus der praktischen Philosophie (München: 1972) 35-58. On Pufen- 
dorf and the Stoics, and especially the differences between his doctrine and theirs, see 
Palladini, “Pufendorf and Stoicism” and Saastamoinen K., “Pufendorf and the Stoic 
model of natural law”, in Blom H.W.—Winkel L.C. (eds.), Grotius and the Stoa, special 
issue of Grotiana 22-23 (2001-2002) 245-270. 

7 Pufendorf comments on these issues in Eris Scandica (Frankfurt a.M., Knochii: 
1686) 204. 

^ De jure naturae et gentium. The photographic reproduction of the Amsterdam 
edition of 1688, The Classics of International Law 17 (Oxford: 1934) 2, 3, 15: 'Scilicet 
manifesto apparet, hominem esse animal sui conservandi studiosissimum, per se ege- 
num, sine sui similium auxilio servari ineptum, ad mutua commoda promovenda 
maxime idoneum; idem tamen saepe malitiosum, petulans, et facile irritabile, ac ad 
noxam inferendam promptum, ac validum. Ejusmodi animali, ut salvum sit, bonisque 
fruatur, quae in ipsius conditionem heic cadunt, necessarium est, ut sit sociabile, id 
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Socialitas is more elaborated than oikeiosis but never the less in good 
accordance with Stoic theory, and Pufendorf surrounds his descrip- 
tion with Stoic quotations from Cicero, Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. 
One may notice the difference that Stoic theory, like that of Grotius, 
acknowledges a connection between human beings and animals that 
is left out in Pufendorf's version. The prima naturae, as we saw, were 
common for men and animals, and Stoic theory assumed continuity 
from animal to human being. In Pufendorf's state of nature there are no 
animals and man's faculty of reason is there from the beginning. Stoic 
sociableness is rational, but also a kind of natural desire—appetitus 
societatis in the words of Grotius— whereas Pufendorfian sociableness 
is an effect of reason and the moral faculty Pufendorf connects with 
reason. Nor is there a continuity from man to God in Pufendorf's 
theory; acting according to the law of nature does not assimilate man 
to God, as it did in Stoic metaphysics, and scholastic as well.” 

These differences are deep-going but subtle, and Pufendorf did not 
point them out. More important in the contemporary context was the 
strategic function of Stoicism: by help of the Stoic argument he could 
give an account of natural law that unequivocally remained within the 
Christian framework. Man was sociable by nature, by reason and by 
the will of God. In several respects, Pufendorf was close to Hobbes, 
but he did not approve of the doctrine of the warlike state of nature; 
instead man by help of reason recognized that the Creator wanted 
him to live peacefully and promote the welfare of others. True, the 
state of nature was never the less uncertain, and in Pufendorf's theory 
men abandoned it and established the state in much the same way as 
they did according to Hobbes. But they did it because they knew it 
was their duty ordained by God to do so, not, as Hobbes would have 
it in his dire version, out of fear and expediency only. Thus, in the 
same way that Grotius had fenced off skepticism by help of Stoicism, 
Pufendorf guarded natural law against the materialism and Epicurean- 
ism of Thomas Hobbes. 

Now, as is well known, Aristotle too had defended the sociableness 
of man, the zoon politikon of a Greek polis. What was wrong with that, 


est ut conjungi cum sui similibus velit, et adversus alios ita se gerat, ut ne isti ansam 
accipiant eum laedendi, sed potius rationem habeant ejusdem commoda servandi, aut 
promovendi.' 

# This is pointed out by Saastamoinen, “Pufendorf and the Stoic model of natural 
law” 259. 
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why could the postulate of the social human being not be founded 
on his authority? The fact that Aristotle lost ground in the ongoing 
transformation of the scientific world picture is not reason enough. 
The important difference is that Aristotle presupposed a connection 
between ethics and politics that was no longer relevant in early modern 
Europe. To Aristotle, man, i.e. a male member of society, was by defi- 
nition a citizen, a member of the polis, often endowed with the right 
to vote in political assemblies. There was no private sphere separate 
from the political one; ethics and politics were held together and 
the virtues described by Aristotle were those of the citizen. In the 
17th century, this was no longer so, and had not been since antiquity, 
with some exception for the city-states in Renaissance Italy. Instead, 
the members of society were subjects who normally did not take part 
in political affairs at all and had little opportunity to practice the 
Aristotelian virtues of liberality, magnanimity, justice etc. Some of 
them were officials, obedient servants of the crown in various posi- 
tions, but not citizens in the ancient sense. As civil or military servants 
they were increasingly expected to separate their public activity from 
their private affairs and interests. 

I think Stoicism had a role in this change, a role that is only indi- 
rectly articulated in the sources. As hinted at above, Pufendorf criticized 
Aristotelian theory for being irrelevant to contemporary society; Aristotle 
wrote about Greek ethics and politics only, i.e. about circumstances no 
longer at hand.” This criticism was wide-spread; even the great Ger- 
man scholar Hermann Conring, who professed himself an Aristotelian, 
pointed out that man could not be defined as a zoon politikon, since 
human life does not presuppose the state. The state is not a necessary 
requirement for a decent life. 

This point was consonant with Stoicism. Stoicism kept politics at 
a distance, it was universal and cosmopolitan, and its moral precepts 
pertained to man as such and not to citizens of a particular state. This 
held true for the more demanding moral precepts about abstaining from 


5 Eris Scandica 204 *...sane ipsius Ethica...vix aliud quam officia civis cuiuspiam 
civis Reip. Graecanicae continere videtur.' Pufendorf repeated this criticism on several 
occasions. See Lindberg B., "Political Aristotelianism in the Seventeenth Century", in 
Pade M., (ed.), Renaissance Readings of the Corpus Aristotelicum (Copenhagen: 2001) 
252-254. 

5! Conring H., De civili prudentia liber unus (1662), cap. VI, in Opera omnia, tomus III 
continens varia scripta politica, ed. J.G. Goebel 1730, photographic reprint (Góttingen: 
1970) 307, 310-311. 
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adiaphora and keeping one’s calmness as well as for the elementary 
social rules deduced from man’s social nature. The title of Pufendorf's 
shorter version of the doctrine of natural law was De officio hominis 
et civis, the duties of man and citizen. This catches the Stoic stance. 
As a human being and a cosmopolitan citizen of the world, man had 
humanitatis officia against God, other human beings and himself, as 
a citizen, or rather subject of the crown, he had specific duties related 
to the state. 

Pufendorf talked about duties. He wrote in the context of royal 
absolutism and had no sympathy for republicanism. The irrelevance 
of Aristotle consisted not least in the fact that he had written about 
democratic and free political systems. But duties could easily be turned 
into rights, which happened in the course of the 18th century. Eventu- 
ally, Stoic universal duties became individual rights of man and citizen, 
as it was announced in the proclamation of the French revolutionaries 
in 1789: ‘Déclaration des droits de l'homme et du citoyen...’ 


Conclusion 


As shown by some Swedish examples Stoicism could be regarded less 
useful for various reasons: it was unrealistic, unpatriotic, and arrogant. 
Still it obviously contained concepts and topics that helped to articulate 
new realities in the political world of the 17th century, when the early 
modern state was in the making. I have pointed at four functions, at 
least, of Stoicism in political discourse. 


1. Stoicism provided the political humanism of Justus Lipsius with what 
we could call a philosophical ethos. Apart from a general Roman atti- 
tude of constancy that may be called Stoic, the most important and 
unequivocally Stoic element in that ethos was the concept of fate that 
puts the world of politics in a relativist perspective. The other significant 
and controversial strains in the political humanism of Lipsius were 
not really Stoic but rather deviations from Stoicism. 

2. Stoicism provided the discourse of natural law with an anthropology 
that made man a rational and sociable being, which in turn became 
a fundament for the existence of a norm for human behaviour that is 
natural and objectively true. 

3. This made Stoicism a bulwark against skepticism and materialism in 
moral philosophy. 

4. Stoicism contributed to the separation of ethics from politics, of man 
from citizen, ofthe private from the public sphere; all of which was part 
of the dismantling of Aristotelian moral philosophy, including its set 
of virtues. 
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I would not call this the influence of Stoicism, rather the usage of Stoic 
argument, their exploitation for purposes and in contexts different 
from those of antiquity. Reception means more or less a change of 
the ideas transmitted by reinterpretations, distortions, new focus, and 
omissions. In modern research, ideas do not influence and determine 
human affairs the way they used to do. Still, one cannot neglect that the 
ideas used were Stoic and that other philosophies of antiquity would 
not have served in these functions equally well. Stoicism appears as 
a midwife of early modernity, providing universal and cosmopolitan 
thoughts and concepts to the theorists who had to orient themselves in 
a world of widening perspectives both geographically and politically. 


PART II 


RHETORICS, HISTORY AND EXEMPLARITY 


MONITA ET EXEMPLA POLITICA AS EXAMPLE OF A GENRE 


Ann Moss 


It is the exempla of Justus Lipsius’s title that form the bulk of his book. 
For him, as for other political theorists of his time, the exercise of 
governance and political judgement demanded above all prudence, 
and prudence was essentially a form of knowledge orientated towards 
practical implementation in the form of informed choices and skilled 
behaviour. Prudence was embroiled in the realities of circumstance 
and time. It could only be learnt from experience, in the limited arena 
of the present or from the much larger resources of the historical past. 
What is more, secure knowledge could not be derived from isolated 
examples of political conduct, contingent, as they were, on the com- 
plexities of a particular historical environment. Only the conjunction 
of a plurality of examples could build a plausibly sounder basis for 
decision making and action.' Hence the fact that, as has been noted, 
Counter-Reformation disquisitions on politics contain swathes of 
examples to buttress their authors’ analyses and reconsiderations of 
norms of political behaviour.’ 

What is remarkable about the Monita et exempla politica, however, 
is that, like the earlier Politica, it is a discontinuous work whose for- 
mat advertises it as an example of a well entrenched tradition of read- 
ing analytically and producing discourse. It is an example of a genre, 
and that genre is the commonplace-book? Its contemporary readers 
would have immediately recognised the genre, but the modern student 


! Cf. Viroli M., From Politics to Reason of State. The Acquisition and Transforma- 
tion of the Language of Politics 1250-1600, Ideas in Context 22 (Cambridge: 1992) 
238 sqq. 

2 see Bireley R., The Counter-Reformation Prince: Anti-Machiavellianism or Catho- 
lic Statecraft in Early Modern Europe (Chapel Hill-London: 1992) 31-32. 

? In a previous article, I already proposed that we take Lipsius at his word and read 
the Politica as an assembly of commonplaces: see Moss A., “The Politica of Justus Lip- 
sius and the Commonplace-Book”, Journal of the History of Ideas 59 (1998) 421-436; 
also Waszink J., “Inventio in the Politica: Commonplace Books and the Shape of Poli- 
tical Theory”, in Enenkel K.—Heesakkers C. (eds.), Lipsius in Leiden. Studies in the 
Life and Works of a Great Humanist on the Occasion of his 450th Anniversary (Voor- 
thuizen: 1997) 141-162. 
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probably needs reminding. Here is a description of a commonplace- 
book, a highly pedagogical one, but it was precisely because all pupils 
in the humanists’ schools learnt to analyse texts in this way that the 
format was so familiar: 


So that the more important passages in the authors set for reading 
and brilliant sententiae, exempla, similitudes, words, phrases, and out- 
standing figurative expressions may be the more readily imprinted on 
the memory and available and ready for use as occasion requires, it is 
extremely useful to have the commonplaces of the main intellectual dis- 
ciplines arranged in a definite order, under which students may note 
down everything worth storing to memory from what they hear or read 
in their texts, apportioning their excerpted material into clearly defined 
categories. In this way students will have constructed an index to the 
major authors and a storehouse from which to draw an abundant supply 
of excellent material, sententiae, similitudes, narrations, [and exempla] 
for any matter on which they are required to speak or write.* 


This extract is from an introduction to a school curriculum first pub- 
lished in 1562, but it reproduces almost word for word the advice 
given by Erasmus in his De Copia of 1512, which was the first system- 
atic formulation of the methodology. Almost a hundred years later, 
in 1605, when Lipsius published his Monita, the practice of arranging 
extracts from texts under heads in commonplace-books and recycling 
them in new compositions was still the way to read and write. He 
himself had kept commonplace-books as running annotations on his 
reading, with a special interest in collecting apophthegmata, examples, 
and good counsel, the very matter of the Monita et exempla.’ 

From the first chapter of Book I it is clear that the purpose of this 
latest work is to illustrate and supplement the aphorisms and obser- 
vations of the Politica with examples from history. This is entirely 
in line with the pedagogical advice just cited, which recommended 


* Ut loci autorum illustriores et lumina sententiarum, Exemplorum, similitudi- 
num, verborum, phrasium et figurarum insignium, facilius memoriae infigi queant: 
et ad usum quocunque tempore promta et parata sint: valde utile est, LOCOS COM- 
MUNES praecipuarium artium certo ordine distributos habere, ad quos omnia, quae 
audiunt aut in autorum scriptis legunt, studiosi memoria digna annotent: et velut in 
classes distribuant. Ita et index in praecipuos autores, et PENU instruetur, ex quo 
depromere studiosi, cum de ea re aliqua dicendum aut scribendum erit, ingentem 
copiam optimarum rerum, sententiarum, similitudinum, Historiarum, etc. poterunt" 
(Chytraeus D., De ratione discendi et ordine studiorum in singulis artibus instituendo 
[Wittenberg, J. Crato: 1564] sig. C 3"). 

5 See Waszink, "Inventio in the Politica” 5-6. 
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that separate commonplace-books be kept for each of the intellectual 
disciplines, of which the humanists counted Politics as one, grouped 
according to Aristotle with Ethics and Economics. The monita and 
exempla are indeed more or less systematically arranged under heads 
that correspond to the capita of Lipsius’s own political textbook, or, 
rather, its first two books, for, as Lipsius foresaw, his present illness 
and coming death meant that the Monita is incomplete.f In the jar- 
gon of commonplace methodology, exempla are being very properly 
juxtaposed with the Politica’s sententiae in order to demonstrate how 
theory and admonition are supported and vindicated by past practice. 
Lipsius fully adheres to the conventional view that historical examples, 
linked with the concepts they illustrate, have a particularly useful and 
persuasive role in shaping present and future action, reasonably based 
on lessons learnt from past experience.’ 

The Monita et exempla politica, however, is far from being an exam- 
ple of best pedagogical practice. It deviates not only from that but 
also from the format of its forerunner and correlate, the Politica. The 
Politica has marginal annotations running down either side of its text. 
One margin lists the sources of all the quoted sententiae. The other 
signals topics relevant to issues raised in the chapter heads and indi- 
cates how the text of the Politica may be used in standard stratagems 
for argument. Printed commonplace-books normally referenced their 
collected excerpts and, in the second half of the sixteenth century, fre- 
quently linked them with dialectical operators. The Monita et exempla 
politica conspicuously declines to do any such things. 

Lipsius draws the reader’s attention in the preface to the fact that 
he does not provide attributions for his exempla. He says that to do so 


$ Fragmentary notes for the proposed book of exempla that would correlate with 
the last two books of the Politica have survived: see Papy J., ^An Unpublished Dia- 
logue by Justus Lipsius on Military Prudence and the Causes of War: the Monita et 
exempla de re militari (1605)", Bibliothéque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 65 (2003) 
135-148. The first chapter is in the form of a dialogue, replicating the form and the 
tenor of the first chapter of the Monita, and seems complete. After that, there are only 
notes for preliminary paragraphs on some heads, a few suggestions for monita, and no 
examples at all. Apart from one short, expendable, interjection from the listener, there 
is no reason to believe that this volume as a whole was intended to be a dialogue; all 
the indications are that it would have taken the same shape as the published Monita. 

7 Exempla] illustrant, dum in rem velut praesentem ducunt, et facta ostendunt, 
quae facienda suadentur; fovent etiam, dum animum erigunt, et re docent non nova, 
non ardua proponi' (Lipsius J., Monita et Exempla Politica. Libri duo, qui Virtutes et 
Vitia Principum spectant [Antwerp, Officina Plantiniana: 1605] 2). 
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would be to classify his work as an elementary school exercise, or to 
parade the breadth of his reading, or to signal a need for external cre- 
dentials to prove the authenticity of his examples. Lipsius rises loftily 
above such futile displays of erudition on the strength of his seniority 
and the evidence of his previous writings.’ Less ostentatiously, and 
simply by omission, Lipsius distances the Monita et exempla politica 
from the dialectical rigour that underpinned the Politica. His exempla, 
recounted sometimes at considerable length, are not aligned to any 
procedures of argument, except in so far as they all relate to the gen- 
eral head under which they are placed. Every so often they are linked 
in a conversational manner, as the narrator remarks that one thing 
puts him in mind of another and sporadically upsets the chronologi- 
cal arrangement of examples that predominates. ‘Narrator’ is indeed 
the most appropriate term for the authorial voice enunciating these 
examples from history. Narratio is a part of rhetoric, and to rhetoric 
they primarily belong. 

Dialectic does, however, have a role, albeit subordinate and unad- 
vertised, in some of the preambles that expatiate on the chapter head- 
ings before the examples are inserted. These miniature ‘essays’ are 
sometimes, as in the case of the head De legibus, passionate personal 
statements, replete with rhetorical figures. Others, however, explore 
their topics by activating in a fairly unsystematic manner the tradi- 
tional manoeuvres of dialectical argumentation: definition, division, 
and causes. They also employ proof texts, which, unlike the exempla, 
come with precise attributions. The monita, or practical counsels on 
aspects of state government, trumpeted in the book's title appear in 
only six out of the 26 chapters, where they usually function as sub- 
heads grammatically phrased as injunctions or exhortations and 
gather their own sets of relevant examples. The knotty issues to be 
raised as quaestiones, promised in the introductory chapter, crop up 
only three times, but it is in the discursive replies to those questions 
that examples are marshalled most clearly as proofs of argument. In 
sum, and compared with his stance in the Politica, Justus Lipsius, the 
older author of the Monita et exempla politica, adopted a much more 


* "Exempla quae hic sunt...scito ab optimis, nec obviis semper auctoribus esse: et 
cur non eos edidi? quia novitii aut Grammatici commatis illa cura videtur, et aut a 
vano aut pusillo animo esse. A vano, si lectionem variam iactas; a pusillo, si diffidis 
credi. Nobis aetas, et priora scripta, fidem vindicant: qui abrogat, inquirat, spondeo 
inventurum auctores.' (from the preface to the reader). 
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laid-back and leisurely approach to the exigencies and opportunities of 
the commonplace-book format dictated by the earlier work. 

His circumstances had changed too. This book was conceived in 
Catholic Leuven, the other in Calvinist Leiden. By the 1590s, the read- 
ing communities of religiously divided Europe had been conditioned 
to have different expectations. In Reformation Europe, the common- 
place-book was tightly linked to the generation of composition by 
dialectical and rhetorical places of argument, based on clearly tabu- 
lated ratiocinative procedures. Catholic pedagogues were every bit as 
keen on collecting quotations under heads, but they played down the 
dialectical connection, and trained their pupils in fluent and expan- 
sive eloquence. As for our own reception of the Monita et exempla 
politica, enough has perhaps already been said to indicate that one way 
of refining it is to apply to it the lens provided by the contemporary 
genre of commonplace collections of exempla, of which it is undoubt- 
edly an example. Out of the wealth of material available for compari- 
son, I shall only be able to select representative instances." We shall 
survey developments in the prior history of commonplace-books, the 
particular issues raised by the exploitation of examples from history, 
and directions in which the commonplace format was taking writers 
on politics in the early years of the seventeenth century. 

Commonplace-books of examples had good classical pedigree. 
Humanists like Erasmus could point back to the Dictorum factorumque 
memorabilium libri ix of the first-century historian Valerius Maxi- 
mus as an early model of the genre. Valerius Maximus had grouped 
his collected examples from history under heads consisting of single 
words or short phrases that belonged mostly to the spheres of eth- 
ics and economics (domestic and public management of people and 
resources). These heads, clemency, gratitude, ingratitude, duty, and so 
on, are loosely ordered by association of ideas and the author himself 
sometimes intervenes to ease transitions. Under the general heads, 


? For a comprehensive history of the commonplace-book, see Moss A., Printed 
Commonplace-Books and the Structuring of Renaissance Thought (Oxford: 1996); I 
have mainly used new examples in order to illustrate this paper. 

10 On the reception of Valerius Maximus’ Dicta et facta memorabilia in the Renais- 
sance, see Aragüés Aldaz J., “El modelo de los dicta et facta memorabilia en la confi- 
guracion de las colecciones de exempla renacentistas”, in Maestre Maestre J.—Pascual 
Barea J. (eds.), Humanismo y pervivencia del mundo clásico. I. 1. Actas del I Simposio 
sobre humanismo y pervivencia del mundo clásico (Alcaniz, 8 al 11 de mayo de 1990), 
2 vols (Cádiz: 1993) I, 267-282. 
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short paragraphs narrate historical actions that show them in practice 
and occasionally the famous sayings of those involved, with examples 
from Roman and foreign history kept separate in two groups. Human- 
ist editors added references to other accounts of the same episodes 
in other classical authors. Among those editors of Valerius Maximus 
was Justus Lipsius.!! His ‘brief notes’, appended to an edition of 1585, 
were his answer to the publisher’s request to check and emend the edi- 
tor’s text. Nevertheless, that very exercise in close reading would have 
left Lipsius strongly impressed with the vivid, energetic and elegant 
style of the compact narratives and the communicative virtues of the 
author’s almost conversational manner of presentation. 

Earlier scholars, in the spirit of adaptive imitation promoted by the 
humanists, used the classical work to structure their own exempla col- 
lections for a readership of classroom teachers and Christian preachers. 
The most notable was Marcus Antonius Coccius Sabellicus (Sabellico, 
1436-1506). His narrative manner is cruder than that of his predeces- 
sor, if not dissimilar, but the historical scope of his examples is much 
broader. There are still two groups under each heading, but the first 
finds its exemplary figures in the Bible, the lives of saints, and the his- 
tory of the Church, the second in secular history. The second group 
extends to bring in ancient fables and modern heroes of legend, medi- 
eval and contemporary history as well as ancient, the ferocious deeds 
of Eastern potentates as well as rulers in the West.” By the middle of 
the sixteenth century, it forms only one of numerous exempla collec- 
tions based on the same format that add yet more heads and yet more 
examples, some of them mentioned very perfunctorily, others ampli- 
fied into quite copious narratives paraphrasing earlier versions. Certain 
expectations have been set for the genre, which were still determining 
for Lipsius. The compiler was free to paraphrase the sources of his 
exempla and to range beyond antiquity, historically to more recent 
times, culturally to the Christian past and to the Muslim Fast." 


" Valerii Maximi dictorum factorumque memorabilium libri ix [ed. Stephanus 
Pighius]...item breves notae Iusti LipsI ad eundem scriptorem (Antwerp, C. Plantin: 
1585). 

? The work was first edited for publication by Ioannes Baptista Egnatius at Venice 
in 1507, the year after Sabellicus died. 

13 [n the middle of the century, such collections were brought together more than 
once in a single volume, for example one edited by Joannes Herold: Exempla virtu- 
tum et viciorum, atque etiam aliarum rerum maxime memorabilium... Continent enim 
omnem, quae maxima ex historicis percipitur, utilitatem: et Locorum Communium (quos 
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It was Erasmus, who, in 1512, brought all this proliferating mate- 
rial under some sort of control by incorporating it into the pedagogic 
system and giving it rhetorical shape and purpose. In his De copia 
verborum ac rerum of that year Erasmus provided a blueprint of the 
commonplace-book he advised all students to keep. The subject-heads 
he prescribed were topics relevant to the human condition. There were 
the virtues and vices designated by a single word, to be listed in the 
order found in Valerius Maximus or any other you like. There were 
extraordinary things worth noting (exceptional longevity, abnormal 
powers of memory, intellectual and physical prowess, etc.) and these 
heads in particular would normally be illustrated by examples, either 
from history or from fable. And there were the ‘commonplaces’ of 
moral truisms and practical moral advice, to which belonged also 
questions of conduct raised for debate." 

The sphere in which Erasmus’s commonplace-book was designed 
to operate was rhetoric. To instruct, persuade, and delight, to praise 
and to blame, was the purpose of discourse generated by exploiting 
and recycling its conjunctions of topics and excerpts. Out of the com- 
monplace-book would flow a golden river of ornamented eloquence, 
copiously fed by example and similitude. Examples above all, true to 
their rhetorical function, which was to illustrate and amplify, ensured 
that plenitude. Rather secondarily they could be adduced as proofs to 
underwrite an argument. Erasmus himself did not publish a book of 
exempla, but in 1531, at Basle with J. Froben, he did publish a col- 
lection of Apophthegmata sive scite dictorum libri sex, dedicated to a 
prince, the Duke of Cleves. As a genre, apophthegmata, or famous say- 
ings attributed to illustrious personages, overlap with exempla, because 
they are hard to separate from circumstances and events, as Valerius 
Maximus had demonstrated. Erasmus’s model, indeed his source for 
the greater number of his extracts was Plutarch, of whose Apophtheg- 
mata he gives explanatory paraphrases rather than direct translations. 
And like Plutarch, Erasmus orders the contents of his book chrono- 
logically according to the person to whom the saying is attributed. 


studiosi doctique sibi utiliter parent) loco esse possunt (Basle, Henricus Petri: 1555). In 
addition to managers of families, to schoolmasters and clergy, the editor envisages 
other readers with other interests: ‘rem civilem et militarem administrant[es]'. By the 
end of the century, the tendency was to cannibalise these collections for new ones 
based on different formats, but their contents persist in the public domain. 

4 Erasmus, De duplici copia verborum ac rerum, ed. B.I. Knott, Opera omnia I, 6 
(Amsterdam: 1988) 258-260. 
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That way, he provides students with a resource from which to devise 
their own, headed, commonplace-books. More to the point, he sup- 
plies his intended reader, a prince occupied in governing a state, with a 
synopsis of history, as well as with a repertoire of pertinent comments 
on peoples and events to inform his judgement and amaze and amuse 
him with their ready wit.'? 

To intrigue and entertain with sagacious observations, sophisticated 
humour, and the sheer pleasure of telling stories in the form of well- 
turned anecdotes was one intention of the earlier, and very influential, 
humanist exempla collections. It is well expressed in the title of a 
commonplace-book edited by Lucius Domitius Brusonius (Brusoni, 
dates unknown) and published in 1518: ‘witticisms and examples’.!$ 
The rhetorical bias of this compilation is explicit in the preface, with 
its insistence that dicacitas, urbanitas (pungent wit, humour, elegance 
of taste and refinement of speech) are essential components of per- 
suasive discourse. The work itself assembles its material under loosely 
alphabetised heads, primarily moral in import, going from avaritia to 
uxor. Short paragraphs, usually starting with the name of the protago- 
nist, narrate stories from history that illustrate the topic by positives 
and contraries, feeding into epideictic oratory examples of conduct to 
be praised or to be blamed. Other features are direct speech, in the 
manner of apophthegmata, sententiae imported from other authors, 
quotations from Martial to set the tone, and a cavalier attitude to 
attribution. 

Published at Rome, Brusonius belongs more to the tradition of 
Sabellicus than to the earnest environment of northern pedagogues. 
But they were to make him their own in the 1550s after Conradus 
Lycosthenes (Konrad Wolffhart, c. 1518-1561), who lived and worked 
in Protestant Basle, had published a corrected and much amplified 
edition of the work." Lycosthenes presents it to the municipality of 
Schaffhausen as a contribution to the restoration of 'true religion and 
piety’ in that city and emphasises its value to civic society, as well as to 
moral formation. He allows wit its proper time and place in oratory, 


15 The author's programmatic preface to the Apophthegmata may be found in 
Erasmus, Opus epistolarum, ed. P.S. Allen, 12 vols (Oxford: 1906-1958) IX (1938) 
125-133. 

16 Facetiarum exemplorumque libri vii (Rome, Jac. Mazochius: 1518). 

17 For a brief descriptive bibliography of the works of Lycosthenes, see Moss A., 
“Lycosthéne”, in Nativel C. (ed.), Centuriae latinae: cent figures humanistes de la 
Renaissance aux Lumiéres, II (Geneva: 2006) 481—486. 
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but his stress is all on the gravity of the historically well grounded 
moral advice that can be gleaned and cited. Lycosthenes retains the 
commonplace ordering of the original, he makes it more searchable by 
providing an index, and systematically inserts text references. He also 
adds many more heads and exempla to fulfil the promise of copia also 
made in the preface, simultaneously supplying a great deal of informa- 
tion about behaviour both curious and exotic.'? 

The edition of Brusonius was probably an offshoot of the research 
Lycosthenes was doing for a much more extensive project. In 1555 he 
published a collection of Apophthegmata (in reality, sayings contex- 
tualised in narrated exempla) which was reprinted many times sub- 
sequently, well into the seventeenth century. Lycosthenes rifled his 
quoted extracts from a long list of previous collectors, ancient and 
modern, of whom he conscientiously provides a list, the chief among 
them being Erasmus." Equally conscientiously he provides attribu- 
tions to their original sources at the end of all his excerpts, no mat- 
ter what their immediate provenance. Justus Lipsius, as we have seen, 
distances his Monita et exempla politica from such pedantic niceties 
and thereby from the schoolboy readers envisaged by Lycosthenes. 
But Lycosthenes did also have other readers in view. In his preface he 
directs the ‘admonitions’, as he calls his quoted extracts, to princes, 
to judges, to military chiefs, and to noblemen, as well as to private 
citizens.” Neither his heads nor his collected material is specifically 
geared to political behaviour. A general education in moral discern- 
ment is the stated aim, together with the refining of rhetorical skills, 


18 The original version of Brusonius appears to have been published only once: the 
tidied up and expanded edition by Lycosthenes was much more in demand. The pre- 
face is dated 1554, and it was subsequently reprinted, for example at Basle in 1559, at 
Lyons in 1556, 1560 and 1562 and even as late as 1658 under the title Speculum mundi 
in quo per serias facetasque narratiunculas tota humana vita graphice exprimitur. It is 
noteworthy that in the 1550s Herold, like Lycosthenes, angled his massive compilation 
of pre-existing books of extracts towards civic as well as private virtues. 

? Lycosthenes was rifled in his turn by compilers who did as he did and built their 
quotation collections more often from quoting commonplace-books than from quo- 
ting ancient authors. The matter contained in commonplace-books was in constant 
circulation at least up to the middle of the seventeenth century, a common resource 
of which no one had ownership and all owned, to reproduce, paraphrase, alter, and 
manoeuvre as they pleased. 

20 *.,. principibus et cuique privatorum habentur hic admonitiones accommodatis- 
simae....et ad iudices, ad milites, ad monarchas, atque ad nobiles, et ad privatos quos- 
cunque' (Apophthegmatum ex optimis utriusque linguae scriptoribus per Conradum 
Lycosthenem collectorum loci communes [Lyon, Antoine de Harsy: 1574] *2-2"). 
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and an improved understanding of the model authors from whom 
the extracts have been culled and of the history to which the exem- 
pla relate. Not that Lycosthenes helps with chronology. He drastically 
revises the chronological progression of Erasmus’s Apophthegmata to 
put all his borrowed extracts in alphabetically ordered commonplace 
containers. 

In 1565, Lycosthenes’s stepson, Theodor Zwinger (1533-1588), 
brought the humanist commonplacing industry to glorious, if some- 
what over-luxuriant, fruition. It was he who edited the largest and 
most durable commonplace-book devoted to exempla, significantly 
entitled "Ihe Theatre of Human Life’. Indeed, all human life is there 
in its nineteen volumes, and almost all known history in the form of 
examples of all the good and evil that have befallen mankind. Zwinger 
narrates his anecdotes quite sparely, but supplements them with other 
elements from the rhetorical repertoire, similitudes, apophthegmata, 
fables, and comparisons. And in the traditional manner of humanist 
commonplace-books, his divisions of good and bad feed a demon- 
strative rhetoric of praise and blame. Zwinger's originality lies in his 
presentation. There had been many prior experiments in arranging 
the heads of commonplace-books so as to map them onto the book 
of nature or onto an ethical system, rather than onto the philosophi- 
cally empty sequence of letters of the alphabet. Zwinger, however, was 
the most systematic of all. His topics, derived from Aristotle's Nico- 
machean Ethics, are designed to be a microcosm of the moral universe 
and they are divided according to the precepts of Aristotle's logic. He 
supplies diagrams to trace the interrelationships between general con- 
cepts and their species, and it is these species that then attract exempla. 
The Monita of Justus Lipsius has no such universal aim and is not 
planned to match the infrastructure of rational thinking. It is his own 
world of thought that it reflects, mapped, as it is, on his own Politica. 
But Zwinger's Theatrum was a continuously expanding universe, and 
one of its many augmented versions, edited by Jakob Zwinger and 
printed at Basle in 1604, goes beyond the sphere of Aristotelian eth- 
ics in which it was conceived to cover the matter of Aristotle's works 


? Theatrum vitae humanae, omnium fere eorum, quae in homine cadere possunt, 
bonorum atque malorum, exempla historica, Ethicae philosophiae praeceptis acommo- 
data, et in xix libros digesta, comprehendens: ut non immerito Historiae promptuarium, 
vitaeque humanae speculum nuncupari possit (Basle, J. Oporinus and brothers Froben: 
1565). 
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on politics and oeconomica. A new volume, now the twenty eighth, 
deals with examples of political organisation, their origins, causes, and 
managers, laws, contracts, and all sorts of organised public behaviour, 
ending with the constitutional history of various nations. 

The new preface to this enlarged edition confronts an issue that 
Theodor Zwinger had raised at some length already: the difference 
between writing history and collecting examples from history. This 
takes us into major debates about history, its singularity versus its 
exemplarity and the relationship between historical narrative and the 
rhetorically orientated discourse of commonplaces.” The later editor 
of the Theatrum repeats Theodor’s distinction between the historian’s 
sequential account of chronologically successive events and the art of 
the ‘rhapsode’. The rhapsode is the commonplacer, selecting discrete 
episodes from history, allocating them to ‘places’ labelled with moral 
heads, and so subsuming history into the philosophy of ethics. At this 
period, the ‘use’ of history was generally considered to be the moral 
lessons that could be learnt from it, so the historian and the rhapsode 
pursue a common objective, the historian supplying matter, the rhap- 
sode imposing form. Nevertheless, in the 1604 edition, there are hints 
of a breakdown in this synergy. The editor voices scepticism about 
the validity of any moral judgements we are inclined to make on the 
actions of people in the past. We cannot access the historically con- 
ditioned mind-set that gave rise to those actions, and our judgements 
are always inevitably clouded by our own preoccupations and mental 
states. So, given that our judgements are only ever at best probable, the 
historian, who is professionally obligated to truth, narrates events and 
actions and refrains from giving opinions. The rhapsode, on the other 
hand, whose subject is vice and virtue, is allowed freedom in dealing 
with the facts relayed to him by the historian, a freedom that aligns 
him more closely with the poet.” 

The assimilation of history and ethical philosophy may have been 
becoming controversial in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
but the normal instrument for performing that operation was less so. 


? This subject is pursued at length in Grafton A., What was History? The Art of 
History in Early Modern Europe (Cambridge: 2007); for the role of commonplace- 
books, see pp. 202-226. 

3 This interesting, but rather ambivalent and ultimately inconclusive discussion 
of the issue is to be found in the unpaginated section de fine sive usu huius operis of 
the introduction (proscenia) to Zwinger T., Theatrum humanae vitae, ed. J. Zwinger 
(Basle, Seb. Henricpetrus: 1604). 
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The commonplace-book had operated the laws of Zwinger’s complex 
universe. It is just as central to the methodology for reading history 
developed by an otherwise less conservative thinker, Jean Bodin (1530- 
1596). For him the only way to deal with the multifarious matter of 
history was to sort it into commonplaces.“ His main concern in this 
respect is to suggest systems for rationalising their arrangement and 
stressing instances from which good or bad counsel might explicitly be 
drawn, which he assumes will be universally relevant and transposable 
into a deliberative rhetoric angled to concepts of what is honourable 
and what is base, what is useful or what is not. We might here identify 
Bodin as a model for the conjunction of monita and exempla. Lipsius 
would applaud their juxtaposition, though he would fail the test on 
consistent practice. More significant, perhaps, is the role Bodin gives 
to politics, civilis scientia, in his proposed commonplace-book devoted 
to human history. His section on political science comprises systems 
of government, legislation, war and peace, reward and retribution, but 
it remains part of a universal commonplace-book of res humanae, as 
did the Politics volume added to Zwinger’s Theatrum. And like Zwing- 
er's, Bodin's exempla are mostly very summary, designed as moveable 
items, not rooted in the stuff of narrative history. 

The assumption that history, magistra vitae, taught through exam- 
ples that could be categorised and applied, was extremely persistent. In 
the first decade of the seventeenth century, when the augmented edi- 
tion of Zwinger's Theatrum appeared with its new preface and Lipsius 
published his Monita et exempla politica, the ethical commonplacing 
of books of history was still commonplace. At this period, however, 
it emerges as the guiding principle of work devoted much more 
exclusively to the application of history to political science. In his 
Discursus politicus, which probably appeared at Wittenberg in 1602, 
Jacobus Bornitius (Jakob Bornitz, 1560-1625), underscores the crucial 
relevance of lessons from history for establishing political precepts, 
moderating political action in the present, and predicting how it will 
turn out in the future. But it is not enough to pile up copious heaps 


^ “Quod igitur viri docti facere solent in aliis artibus, ut memoriae consulant, idem 


quoque in historia faciendum iudico: id est ut loci communes rerum memorabilium 
certo quodam ordine componantur, ut ex iis, velut e thesauris, ad actiones dirigen- 
das exemplorum varietatem proferamus' (Bodin J., Methodus ad facilem historiarum 
cognitionem [Lyon, Jean Mareschal: 1583] 22); Bodin's opinions de locis historiarum 
instituendis are at pp. 22-35 of that edition. The work appeared first in 1566. 
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of apophthegmata and aphorisms, dicta and sententiae. Bornitius 
requires the political commonplace collector to analyse stringently the 
causes and circumstances of sayings and actions in order to determine 
their relevance and to submit them (possibly in explanatory linking 
passages) to reasoned examination. Nor is this entirely sufficient. The 
role of exempla is to illustrate and confirm what is advanced as theory 
and opinion. Bornitius had in fact read the Politica of Justus Lipsius. 
Perhaps he was one of those waiting for the examples.” 

Certainly the 1604 edition of Bornitius's Discursus politicus implies 
that might have been so. After the main text it places a letter by Justus 
Lipsius on the subject of history, written from Leuven in 1600, in the 
period between the Politica and the Monita et exempla politica, and 
very often reproduced in a diversity of contexts.” According to Lip- 
sius, there is only one way to assimilate the vast amount of material 
with which history presents us. It will come as no surprise that that 
way is by digesting selected morsels of it into commonplace-books. 
This will need four notebooks, supplied with heads and subheads, one 
for those remarkable and extraordinary things that had been a staple 
diet of commonplace-books of exempla since the beginning; another 
for religious and secular institutions and ceremonial; a third for civic 
governance; and, separate from that, a fourth for the principles of 
morality in the private sphere. The result will be a repertory of his- 
torical information, model institutions, and conduct to be imitated 
or shunned. The second of these proposed commonplace-collections 
was doubtless a staging-post on the way to Lipsius's various books 
on antiquarian topics. He claims that the third, the one on civilia, 
is particularly useful to those called to public office in the state and 
cites his own Politica as a commonplace-book of subtly divided apho- 
risms commenting on forms and management of civic government. A 
second instalment comprising examples is work in progress. 

So Justus Lipsius conceived his political commonplace-books within 
the wider universe of factual and ethical history, within which he 
identified Politics as a separate constituent with particularly forceful 


* This is the gist of introductory remarks to Bornitius J., Discursus politicus de 
prudentia politica comparanda (Wittenberg, L. Seuberlich: 1604); the preface is dated 
1602. To compare Bornitius's theory with his own practice, see his Partitionum poli- 
ticarum libri vi. 

2 This letter on the study of history, addressed to Nicholas Hauqueville, is epistle 
no. 60 of his Epistolarum selectarum centuria tertia miscellanea. 
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practical implications for the present. The mixture of moral abstrac- 
tions and political precepts to be found in the chapter topics of his 
Monita et exempla politica retains clear traces of the tradition of his- 
toria magistra vitae that he had doubtless absorbed as much from 
Zwinger and other printed commonplace-books as from ancient moral 
philosophers. Aristotle had defined prudence as an intellectual virtue 
particularly germane to politics and crucially derived from experience. 
In the sequence of chapters in his Monita, Lipsius juxtaposes prudence 
with moral virtues like constancy and probity and stresses that pru- 
dence is generated from experience. And History, because it collects 
the experience of other times and other cultures, is the best mentor 
for a prince and for those who advise princes.”” Whether the Monita 
et exempla politica was geared to speak the language of contempo- 
rary statecraft would need an extensive exploration of other political 
commonplace-books from the same era. There is only space here to 
signpost possible routes to take. 

In northern Europe, in the context of classroom practice, utilitarian 
pressures, and the close alliance of rhetoric with dialectic that was pro- 
moted there, commonplace-books were more systematically organised 
the bigger they grew. Justus Lipsius in residence at Leiden was not 
averse to system, as his Politica demonstrates. But by the time he sent 
his volume of exempla for publication at Leuven, Antwerp, and Paris 
in 1605, northern systematics was evolving well beyond anything Lip- 
sius had envisaged. Almost contemporary with the Monita are the var- 
ious systemata in which Bartholomaeus Keckermann (1573-1608/9) 
explored the methodologies of the academic disciplines, and which 
were published together after his death in 1609 as Systema systematum. 
Keckermann divided and distinguished his material with ruthless effi- 
ciency. History for him was neither a discipline nor a science, because 
universals and their species had no place in it. He thus dismantles the 
whole fabric of Zwinger’s Theatrum and its Aristotelian master plan. 
Keckermann’s history is solely a catalogue of individual items, events 
and actions, to be investigated in relation to their temporal and spatial 


7 ‘Fa [historia] si attendis, quid nisi alter usus est? Quae in isto video, tracto, facio; 


in illa lego, haurio, disco: et tanto plura, quanto plus rerum eventuumque complecti- 
tur, ab omni aevo.... Haec omnia [history, geography, ethical philosophy, travel, etc.] 
quae Principi, magis iis et plenius, qui circa ipsum, suggeram.' (Monita et exempla 
politica 58-59). Aristotle discusses prudence in extenso in the sixth book of his Nico- 
machean Ethics, not in his Politics. 
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circumstances and those of the persons involved.? These we can never 
know in their entirety, therefore it is inappropriate for the historian to 
insert personal judgement either directly or indirectly by relating his- 
torical givens to ethical concepts. And as the matter of history belongs 
to the analysis of logic, it is equally inappropriate for the historian to 
employ rhetorical techniques of amplification or figures of speech.” 
Where does this leave commonplace-books of examples attached to 
universal concepts and recommended for rhetorical deployment? 
Keckermann does allow that collecting historical precedents is a sig- 
nificant contribution to prudent behaviour exercised within the fields 
of ethics, oeconomica, and politics, providing both models and deter- 
rents.” So, Valerius Maximus, Sabellicus, Lycosthenes, and Zwinger do 
have their uses, says Keckermann, but they are not historians, they are 
rhapsodes.*! Much more profitable are more focused and more tightly 
organised commonplace-books, for example, political commonplace- 
books where only the most pertinent historical examples, rhetorically 
significant or not, are aligned with heads specific to the discipline. The 
epistle Lipsius wrote on how to study history is criticised for promot- 
ing something more like a mixed collection of facts from history than 
a methodical tool for inquiry or application.? What a Keckermann 
commonplace-book derived from ancient historical writing might 
have looked like is perhaps to be found in the Aphorismorum politi- 
corum silva compiled by a fellow Calvinist, Lambert Daneau (1530- 
1595), in 1583. It was to be the basis of the Florilegium politicum that 
Keckermann's disciple, Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588-1638), included 
in his Encyclopaedia finally published in 1630.? This consists of very 


28 “Historia non est rerum, seu praeceptorum universalium, sive non est notitia 
universalis, sed singularis, restricta et determinata ad individua, et ad circumstantias 
temporum, locorum et personarum’ (Keckermann B., Opera omnia [Geneva, Petrus 
Aubertus: 1614] II, col. 1310). 

2 Ibid. cols. 1320-1321. 

3 <.. proponendo exempla honestatis, seu virtutis moralis, et per ea alliciendo ad 
imitationem; exempla etiam praemiorum et poenorum ex virtute servata ac violata’ 
(ibid. col. 1326). 

?! ‘Errant qui titulum Historicum aucupantur, et tantum varia exempla velut rhap- 
sodias colligunt' (ibid. col. 1356). 

? See the section Consilium logicum de adornandis et colligendis locis communibus 
(ibid. cols. 220-241). 

35 Alsted J.H., Encyclopaedia (Herborn, G. Corvinus: 1630); in the facsimile edition 
(Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 1990) III, 1450-1504. For a detailed study of Keckermann 
and Alsted, see Hotson H., Commonplace Learning: Ramism and its German Ramifi- 
cations, 1543-1630 (Oxford: 2007). 
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concise aphorisms couched as monita, followed by an exemplum from 
history expressed as a short sentence without any elaboration, and, in 
the margin, a subject-head under which the monitum and exemplum 
might be stored. 

In Catholic Europe, away from the scholastic environment of the 
Protestant north, political commonplaces breathed a very different air, 
especially in Italy. Thirteen years after the first edition of the Monita 
et exempla politica, Ercole Cati’s Italian translation of the Politica was 
published at Venice.“ Cati omitted the marginal dialectical and rhe- 
torical heads by which Lipsius had signalled the way his excerpts could 
be marshalled in argument. But he added a commentary in the form of 
examples, probably at just about the same time as Lipsius was finalis- 
ing and publishing his own supplement in the shape of the Monita. 
Diversity and diversion is Cati's favourite technique. His extensive 
narratives deflect attention from the text of the Politica, blunt the force 
of its terse sententiae, and threaten to undo its tight structure. The 
chapter in the Politica on the question of rule by females is amplified, 
but its arguments hardly illustrated, by an account of Elizabeth of Eng- 
land exerting her power vicariously in Flanders and parading herself 
before her troops on the eve of the Armada. This points to another 
major difference between Lipsius and Cati. Not only does Cati write 
in his vernacular. He gleefully mines exempla in the field Lipsius so 
studiously avoided: contemporary politics. Cati has his reasons. The 
prefatory letter to his book suggests that the ancients may be deemed 
not altogether relevant to the events and actions of our own times 
in all their multiplicity. History is not so good a teacher as was once 
thought. 

In Italy, by Cati’s time, the preferred format for books on politics saw 
stories and examples of political conduct in particular circumstances 
well integrated into the running text. Commonplace-books might be 
trawled for material, but their theoretical framework was ceasing to be 
the organising engine for political discourse. The teleological perspec- 
tive of political science was shifting from governing well to fortifying 


# Cati E., Della politica, overo del governo di stato libri sei di Giusto Lipsio (Venice, 
A. Righettini: 1618); see Fournel J.-C., * Une réception ambigüe: la diffusion de la pen- 
sée politique de Juste Lipse en langue vulgaire dans l'Italie de la premiére moitié du 
XVII siècle”, in Mouchel C. (ed.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606) en son temps (Paris: 1996) 
479-501. The dates of Ercole Cati (or Cato), a fairly prolific translator, are uncertain, 
but he appears to have died not later than 1606. It was his son who saw to the pos- 
thumous publication of his Politica. 
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state power invested in the monarch. In the influential book on poli- 
tics by Giovanni Botero (1544-1617), the moral heads familiar from 
commonplace-books that still comprise at least half the chapter-titles 
of the Monita et exempla politica are replaced almost entirely by chap- 
ters orientated towards stratagems for preserving the state. Signifi- 
cantly, Botero’s book, first published in 1589, is called Reason of State, 
a term Lipsius does not use.” Equally significantly, the title of the 
Monita stresses that the work addresses ‘the virtues and vices of 
princes’. Botero interweaves advice on practical statecraft with an 
abundance of largely unattributed examples from the ancient past and 
the recent present, forming a continuous text. In a later volume of 
Aggiunte, published at Rome and Pavia in 1598, he added yet more 
examples, still with the intent to prove and instruct. But when the work 
was translated into French in 1606, very close in time to the Monita, 
the examples ran amok. Botero’s closely woven text unravels into an 
entertaining miscellany of stories, anecdotes and curiosities from con- 
temporary French history, ornamented with a wealth of quotations 
from Latin, Italian and French poets.* 

Our Monita et exempla politica makes no such concessions to ver- 
nacular culture. Nor, while firmly espousing nascent absolutism, does 
it significantly shift the parameters within which that might be con- 
ceptualised and practised. It remains essentially a discipline-focused 
commonplace-book of examples. Yet Lipsius is renewing the genre 
in a very individual way. In the Monita et exempla politica we have 
the sense of an author, a paradoxical achievement for a compiler. In 
the Politica, he had achieved this by manoeuvring his extracts in the 
direction of arguments over which he exercised firm control, well in 
charge of the inventio and dispositio of his discourse. In his later book, 
which was generated by the first but erased all secondary signs of that 
relationship such as attributions and dialectical markers, Lipsius’s pri- 
mary allegiance is to narrative. And, while compilers of commonplace- 
books always paraphrased their sources to suit their purpose, Lipsius 


3 Botero G., Della ragion di stato libri dieci (Venice, Giolito: 1589); an augmented 
edition followed immediately in 1590. For the ways Botero refocused the humanist 
reading of history and its political applications that underwrites the Monita of Lipsius, 
see Viroli, From Politics to Reason of State; and for comparison between the poli- 
tical thought of Botero and Justus Lipsius see Bireley, Counter-Reformation Prince 
45-100. 

36 Deimier P. de, Maximes d'Estat militaires et politiques. Traduites de l'Italien de I. 
Botero, et augmentees et illustrees d'annotations (Paris, T. du Bray: 1606). 
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makes the short narratio an art form. The reader is engaged with the 
telling much more than with the message. We respond to the theatri- 
cality of some anecdotes, to movingly retold episodes from Plutarch’s 
Lives that inject an emotional charge into a well-known example, to 
the sharp-edged juxtaposition of sayings and actions. These exempla 
are not really akin to the utilitarian contents of earlier compilations, 
which best fulfilled their purpose when they were short enough to be 
moved from place to place. Lipsius invites us not so much to use as to 
enjoy his anecdotes. 

Another individual turn that distinguishes the Monita is a scep- 
ticism about its purpose that we do not hear from other compilers. 
Lipsius does not engage with the sceptical discussions about the cog- 
nitive feasibility of ethical and exemplary history that, as we saw, had 
started to undermine the validity of commonplace-books of historical 
exempla. Lipsius’s scepticism is about the receptivity and cohesion of 
the interpretative community. The book is framed by sentences doubt- 
ing whether it will have any practical effect: ‘the mental blindness or, 
rather, the darkness of ignorance (may I yet be proved false!) threaten 
Europe." In some ways the Monita is a retreat from politics, a retreat 
back into the leisured seclusion beloved of humanists out of which 
Lipsius reluctantly agrees to 'scatter' his examples, to be picked up at 
random. They are the last bequest of this old man. The gift he leaves 
is his power to spark the imagination and bring to life the ancient 
world he loved. 


37 “Inscitiae caligo aut tenebrae (falsus sim!) imminent Europae’, the last words of 
the Monita et exempla politica 213. 


RHETORIC AND EXEMPLARITY IN JUSTUS LIPSIUS’S 
MONITA ET EXEMPLA POLITICA 


Marijke Janssens 


As has been shown by Ann Moss, Lipsius’s Monita is steeped in a long 
tradition of collecting (historical) examples, sentences, proverbs, etc.— 
a tradition with its own (rhetorical) theory. In this paper we would like 
to study Lipsius’s use of examples in more detail and address questions 
such as: which criteria does he use in his selection of examples, which 
rhetorical techniques does he apply in their formulation, and how does 
this compare to his own advice and to (ancient and contemporary) 
rhetorical theory and practice? 

Many texts of the Renaissance aimed to move readers to various 
types of moral and political behaviour. The representation of exem- 
plary figures from history was a principal rhetorical technique in this 
process. Historical examples were used and considered as the best rhe- 
torical technique to teach and influence public and private life from 
Antiquity onwards.' In Antiquity the use of historical examples was 
recommended by philosophers and rhetorical theorists such as Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca and Quintilian? while in the ‘age of exem- 
plarity’, as John D. Lyons referred to the Renaissance in his work on 
the rhetoric of example in early modern France and Italy,’ some of the 
most detailed advice on the use of examples has been formulated by 
Erasmus and by Lipsius himself. Some of these authors stressed the 
logical and emotional qualities of the example as a means of proof and 


! Skidmore C., Practical Ethics for Roman Gentleman. The Work of Valerius Maxi- 
mus (Exeter: 1996); Halsted D., *Distance, Dissolution and Neo-Stoic Ideals: History 
and Self-definition in Lipsius", Humanistica Lovaniensia 40 (1991) 262-274; Hamp- 
ton T., Writing from History: The Rhetoric of Exemplarity in Renaissance Literature 
(Ithaca-London: 1990); Holcroft A., Sixteenth-century exempla collections (London, 
Unpublished PhD thesis: 1976) 21-47 and 76-82; Landfester R., Historia magistra 
vitae: Untersuchungen zur humanistischen Geschichtstheorie des 14. bis 16. Jahrhun- 
derts (Geneva: 1972), and Gilmore M.P., Humanists and Jurists: Six Studies in the 
Renaissance (Cambridge: 1963). 

? See, e.g., Ari., Rh. 1.9; 2.20; 3.17; PL, Prt. 325d-e; Cic., Arch. 14; Sest. 142-143; fam. 
6.6 and 4.1.1; Sen., epist. 1.1; 11.10; 83.13 and 104.19-26; Quint., inst. 12.2.29-30. 

> Lyons J.D., Exemplum: the rhetoric of example in early modern France and Italy 
(Princeton: 1989) 12. 
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persuasion, while others emphasised its aesthetic and stylistic value as 
a means of illustration and amplification. The first chapter of Lipsius’s 
Monita et exempla politica, a dialogue on the usefulness of examples, 
allows us to learn something about Lipsius’s own notion of examples. 
It is worth quoting this (long, but interesting) passage in its entirety: 


That desire for examples. Men, young and old, demand—that is the 
word we should use, for they do not merely ask—you to add them to 
your Politics. There are useful and helpful aphorisms and, so to speak, 
general principles in that book, no one could deny that. But do you not 
see that, to make them powerful and efficient, practical application, that 
is to say examples, are missing? Add these and finish the exquisite work 
that you have started. Do not just add walls or a roof, but rather furni- 
ture and decorations. Just as he who sows grass, waters and feeds it suf- 
ficiently so that it would grow, in the same way you should cherish and 
raise these bushes of aphorisms, as it were, with either sun or rain, so to 
speak, from examples. For both are excellent: they illustrate and at the 
same time they lead to the subject as if it was present, put deeds/events 
before the eyes and encourage to imitate them. For they encourage and 
at the same time elevate the soul and they do not teach anything new 
nor anything difficult to conceive. But they also show the track which 
we could safely follow.‘ 


It can be derived from this passage that the examples in the Monita 
served various purposes: they did not only have to support the argu- 
ments of the Politica (‘ut valida sint’) and move the reader to imitation 
(‘ut efficacia sint’), but also had to illustrate and augment the precepts 
of the Politica ('ornamenta adiunge’). That the examples in the Monita 
were indeed to serve all of these purposes is confirmed in the first 
place by their sheer abundance: if they only served as proof, it would 
have been sufficient to make a small selection of the most impressive 


^ Monita 1. 1: "Illud de ExgMPLIs. Quae viri et iuvenes flagitant (ita loquendum 
est; nec enim petunt tantum) subiungi POLITICORUM tuis libris. Sunt ibi Sententiae et 
velut Decreta utilia ac salutaria. Quis abnuat? Sed ut valida atque efficacia sint, nonne 
vides usum, id est Exempla deesse? Haec adde et pulcherrime coeptum opus absolve; 
nec muros tantum et tectum, sed instrumenta atque ornamenta adiunge. Sicut herbas 
qui sevit opportune eas irrigat atque alit ut adolescant, sic tu Sententiarum istos velut 
frutices fove et attolle vel sole vel pluvia, ut sic dicam, Exemplorum. Utrumvis enim 
praestant. Illustrant dum in rem velut praesentem ducunt et facta ostendunt, quae 
facienda suadentur. Fovent etiam dum animum erigunt et re docent non nova, non 
ardua proponi. Sed et viam praeeunt in qua vestigia tuto ponamus.' All references to 
the Monita are to the octavo edition of 1606: Lipsius J., Iusti Lipsii Monita et exempla 
Politica. Libri duo. Qui Virtutes et Vitia Principum spectant (Antwerp, ex off. Planti- 
niana, apud Ioannem Moretum: 1606). The translations are our own. 
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and persuasive examples. Instead, Lipsius could not resist piling one 
example on top of another, wondering "Why should I close?'? This 
gave him the opportunity to display his erudition and fluency and 
might even suggest that Lipsius also intended his treatise to be used 
as a reference work and a manual for rhetorical or stylistic, as well as 
moral instruction. 

After the above quoted passage Lipsius's programmatic chapter 
continues as follows: 


Just as he who has little experience in steering, eases down where there 
are a lot of ships and follows the wake of those in front of him. This 
way he avoids shallows and rocks, and without much skill reaches and 
enters the port together with the ships in front of him. For have you 
seen that those who get dressed in front of a mirror arrange their figure 
and clothes perfectly? It is exactly the same here: other people's lives and 
deeds are a mirror and an image in which you can see yourself and on 
which you can model yourself in style. This is even more so when a var- 
ied and extensive reading abundantly supplies many different examples 
so that you can choose and can always apply something that is suitable 
for this or that situation. Just as formerly the painter Zeuxis, who wanted 
to portray Juno, assembled the most beautiful virgins of Agrigentum and 
used from all individually that which was the most remarkable in each of 
them, just like that the Prince and politicians should model their power 
(that is Juno) and prudence on illustrious examples and deeds.$ 


5 Mon. 2.13.14 and 15: ‘Claudamus inclito exemplo [...] Quid claudam? Compare 
to Mon. 2.17.22: “Vere claudebam, sed SCYTHICA mulier intervenit et ostendi postulat 
in hoc theatro.' (I truly concluded, but a ScyTHIAN woman interferes and requires to 
be put on this stage.) 

€ Mon. 1.1: ‘Sicut qui gubernandi parum peritus est, ubi plures naves, cursum tem- 
perat et sequitur priores. Ita vada et scopulos vitat et sine magna sua arte portum cum 
prioribus petit, et tenet. Vidistine etiam, qui ad speculum se comunt, faciem et cultum 
recte disponere? Prorsus hic idem: aliena vita et facta speculum sunt et imago in qua te 
videas et ad eam decore componas. Quod magis fit, ubi varia et multiplex lectio Exem- 
pla varia et multa suppeditat, ut eligere sit et ad rem talem aut talem appositum ali- 
quid semper applicare. Ita sicut Zeuxis ille pictor olim, Iunonem effigiaturus, virgines 
Agrigentinorum pulcherrimas conduxit et e singulis aptavit quod praestantissimum 
in quaque esset, ita, inquam, Princeps, et politici viri, ab exemplis factisque illustri- 
bus potentiam (ea Iuno est) et prundentiam suam forment.' Compare to Politica 1.9 
(ed. Waszink, 288), where Lipsius stresses that history allows the prince, ‘to organise 
and model his life after another's virtues, as in a mirror'. Also compare to Mon. 1.8, 
where Lipsius advises the prince to turn the eyes of his mind to history as to a mirror 
of examples and to extract the beneficial guidelines, which the historiographers have 
inserted, from it. All references to the Politica are to Lipsius J., Politica. Six Books of 
Politics or Political Instruction, ed., transl. & introd. J. Waszink, Bibliotheca Latinitatis 
Novae 5 (Assen: 2004). 
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In this passage Lipsius stresses that the imitation of historical examples 
requires careful selection: one should select those examples from the 
past which most resemble one’s own time and apply them to the pres- 
ent situation.” Furthermore, Lipsius suggests that, like an artist, one 
should select those features of exemplary figures most worthy of imita- 
tion, avoiding the unattractive qualities: since it is hard to find histori- 
cal examples of people who led a consistently virtuous life, individual 
characteristics and moments of exemplary action need to be selected. 

In other words, Lipsius acknowledged that, next to similarity, there 
is also a certain discontinuity between the past and the present which 
needs to be overcome in order for the past to serve as a useful model 
for the present. And this is where the humanist comes in: to bridge 
the gap between past and present, prince and people depended on the 
humanist's historical knowledge to provide them with suitable mod- 
els of imitation. In Lipsius's opinion it was the task of the humanist 
adviser to make imitation possible for the reader and the prince by 
selecting, transmitting and interpreting famous words and virtuous 
deeds from the past.’ He considered it his social duty to collect the 


7 In his commentary on Tacitus’ Annales Lipsius expressed a similar opinion (Lip- 
sius J., Iusti Lipsi Ad Annales Corn. Taciti liber commentarius, sive notae (Antwerp, ex 
officina Christophori Plantini: 1581) fol. *3r (= ILE I, 81 00 00 H, 24-27): ‘Nec utiles 
omnes [i.e. memorias] nobis pari gradu, ea, ut censeo, maxime, in qua similitudo et 
imago plurima temporum nostrorum. Ut in pictura faciem praevisam facilius agnosci- 
mus, sic in Historia noti moris exempla. (Not all memories are as useful, but especially 
those, according to me, which resemble most to our own time. Just like in a painting 
it is easier to recognise a face that we have seen before, thus in history (it is easier 
to recognise) examples of known virtue.). When referring to Lipsius's correspondence 
the abbreviation ILE (Iusti Lipsi Epistolae) is used, followed by the number of the 
volume in the ILE series, and the numeration (composed of the year, month and day 
of writing) proposed by Gerlo A.— Vervliet H.D.L., Inventaire de la correspondance 
de Juste Lipse 1564-1606 (Antwerp: 1968). In the series of the Iusti Lipsi Epistolae the 
following parts have appeared: Gerlo A.—Nauwelaerts M.A.— Vervliet H.D.L., Iusti 
Lipsi Epistolae. Pars I: 1564-1583 (Brussels: 1978); Nauwelaerts M.A—Sué S., Iusti 
Lipsi Epistolae. Pars II: 1584-1587 (Brussels: 1983); Sué S.— Peeters H., Iusti Lipsi Epis- 
tolae. Pars III: 1588-1590 (Brussels: 1987); De Landtsheer J.—Kluyskens J., Iusti Lipsi 
Epistolae. Pars V: 1592 (Brussels: 1991); De Landtsheer J., Iusti Lipsi Epistolae. Pars VI: 
1593 (Brussels: 1995); De Landtsheer J., Iusti Lipsi Epistolae. Pars VII: 1594 (Brussels: 
1997); Ead., Iusti Lipsi Epistolae. Pars VIII: 1595 (Brussels: 2004); Papy J., Iusti Lipsi 
Epistolae. Pars XIII: 1600 (Brussels: 2000) and De Landtsheer, J., Iusti Lipsi Epistolae. 
Pars XIV: 1601 (Brussels: 2006). 

* As I elaborated in Janssens M., “De Monita et exempla politica (1605) en Lipsius's 
humanistische programma", in De Landtsheer J.—Delsaerdt P. (eds), Iam illustravit 
omnia: Justus Lipsius als lievelingsauteur van het Plantijnse Huis, De Gulden Passer 84 
(Antwerp: 2006) 201-220. On Lipsius's humanist programme, see further, amongst 
others, Papy J., "Virtue and Doctrine: the humanist Programme of Justus Lipsius", in 
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shining examples and sentences which he found scattered among vari- 
ous authors and disseminate them among the readers, as he put it in 
the Monita? By rendering Antiquity accessible through critical text 
editions and monographs, and by formulating guidelines for the ruler 
based on his knowledge of the past, the humanist served the common 
good, as is stressed several times by Lipsius in the Politica: 


Wise men should rightly be praised, whose task it is, then and now, to 
light the way of the ruler with a torch of salutary examples. For in which 
way could they do a better service to the human race? It is laudable and 
useful to teach on morals or sciences, but is teaching on rule and civil 
administration not even more so?!” 


Also in the Monita Lipsius fulfilled his role as a humanist adviser 
by proposing a model of conduct to the prince, based on historical 
examples from Antiquity, the Middle Ages and his own time. In order 
for these examples to be effective models, the author had to carefully 
select the most appropriate ones, as pointed out by Lipsius, and employ 
them in the most persuasive way according to the established rules of 


Ur S. (Ed.), Kungliga Humanistiska Vetenskaps-Samfundet i Uppsala. Arsbok, 1998, 
Annales Societatis litterarum Humaniorum Regiae Upsaliensis (Uppsala: 1999) 197- 
215; Laureys M., “Lipsius and Pighius: The Changing Face of Humanist Scholarship”, 
Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome 68 (1998) 329-344 and Morford M., 
“Tacitean Prudentia and the Doctrines of Justus Lipsius", in Luce T.J.—Woodman AJ. 
(Eds.), Tacitus and the Tacitean Tradition (Princeton: 1993) 129-151. 

? Mon. 1.1: 'sparge, sparge salutaria haec velut semina'. Compare with ILE [XVIII], 
05 12 01: ‘satis multa documenta dedi, et semina sparsi salubrium monitorum’. 

10 Pol., Prelim. 2 (ed. Waszink, 226): ‘Merito laudandi Sapientes, quibus olim et 
nunc haec cura, ut salutarium monitorum face praelucerent imperanti. Qua enim in 
re melius mereantur de genere humano? In moribus aut scientiis aliquid praecepisse, 
laudem et usum habet: et non magis in regno et administratione civili? Compare to 
Politica, Prelim. 4 (ed. and transl. Waszink, 232-233): ‘Quid utilius potui quam tot 
sententias in unum conducere, pulchras, acres, et, ita me Salus amet, ad salutem natas 
generis humani?’ (For what could I have done that was more useful than bringing 
together so many maxims, beautiful, sharp ones, and, may Salvation bestow this upon 
me, conceived for the salvation of mankind?) This idea often occurs in mirror-for- 
princes. Cfr. Singer, Fürstenspiegel 36. Also in the introductions and dedications of his 
works and in his correspondence, Lipsius stressed repeatedly that he rejects erudition 
as an end in itself, and considers his antiquarian and philological works as a mere 
step up to (political) philosophy and historiography, which he considers to be truly 
worthy and useful for the common good. See, e.g. ILE [IX], 96 10 02 R; ILE [IX], 96 
11 30 L; ILE [IX], 96 10 16 U; ILE [IX], 96 12 01 B and ILE [IX], 96 12 01 C, ILE 
[XV] 03 11 03 W, and Lipsius J., C. Cornelii Taciti Opera quae exstant (Antwerp, ex 
officina Plantiniana, apud Ioannem Moretum: 1607), Adlocutio iterata et novissima, 
fol. *7r. Cf. Morford M., Stoics and Neostoics: Rubens and the circle of Lipsius (Prin- 
ceton: 1991) 136 ff, and Grafton A., "Portrait of Justus Lipsius", The American scholar 
56 (1987) 389. 
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rhetoric. Let us therefore try to reconstruct both aspects of the writ- 
ing process, that is the selection and the formulation of the examples, 
starting with the former by trying to determine some of the criteria 
applied by Lipsius in his selection of historical examples. 

When studying Lipsius’s choice of examples, one is immediately 
struck by the large amount of examples taken from recent history, 
especially compared to his earlier works, such as the Admiranda sive 
de magnitudine romana and the De militia romana, in which ancient 
history dominates. This brings to mind Melanchthon’s advise on the 
use of modern examples in his De rhetorica: 


And with examples those can achieve most which are closest to our 
cause. Thus, if you consider fighting against the Turks, the example of 
Sigismund, under whose command some legions have been slaughtered 
in our time, will be more effective than those fetched from ancient times, 
from Alexander, Julius [Caesar] or the like." 


In sum, according to Melanchthon the reader will be encouraged more 
by examples which are closer to him in time, as he can relate to them 
more easily. Similar to this recommendation of modern above ancient 
examples, is that of domestic examples above foreign ones. This opin- 
ion is expressed for instance by Erasmus in his De copia, where he 
insists that one is encouraged more by examples from one’s own coun- 
try, class or family, next to well-known ancient examples." In his De 
conscribendis epistolis, he explains why that is so: 


Indeed, nothing rouses us to virtue as much as the examples of those 
whom we admire, especially famous and ancient, or domestic ones. For 
the former ones are commended for their authority, the latter for their 


1 Melanchthon P., Philippi Melanchthonis De rhetorica libri tres (Cologne, in aedi- 
bus Eucharii Cervicorni: 1525), unpaginated: ‘Et in exemplis illa plurimum possunt 
quae ad nostram causam proxime accedunt. Ut si de Turca oppugnando deliberes, 
efficacius erit Sigismundi exemplum, quo imperatore nostris temporibus aliquot cae- 
sae sunt legiones, quam quae a veterum temporibus ab Alexandro, Iulio aut similibus 
petuntur." 

? Erasmus D., De copia verborum ac rerum, ASD 1.6 232: 'Movent autem potis- 
simum animos antiqua, illustria, nostratia, domestica, id est suam quaeque gentem, 
suum quaeque genus’. (But souls are moved the most by examples which are ancient, 
famous, native and domestic, that is to say (examples) from one's own country and 
family.) References to the Latin text of works by Erasmus are to its edition in the 
series Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami (ASD). Translations are our own, 
unless reference is made to the Collected Works of Erasmus (CWE). The individual 
editions and translations used from these series are listed in the bibliography at the 
end of the volume. 
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emotional influence because everyone likes to hear about the virtues of 
the ancients and admires them more because they are far removed from 
envy; and it is natural that everyone is touched more (vehemently) by 
examples which are closely connected to them, such as the examples of 
our ancestors, relatives, teachers, and those with whom we have (our) 
country, class or profession in common.” 


So according to Erasmus, although famous examples from antiquity 
(may) lend authority to the speech, because they are far removed 
from the reader, they do not move the reader as much as examples 
which are closer to him in space. In this he seems to share the opin- 
ion of ancient theorists and writers such as Quintilian, Cicero, Seneca 
and Valerius Maximus, who showed a marked preference for Roman 
examples (above foreign and especially Greek ones). 

Similar motives could have led Lipsius to include many examples 
from recent history, as well as from local, and especially from national, 
Spanish history in his mirror. Apart from being led by a desire to 
create variety and to propagate and glorify the dynasty of his dedi- 
catee, Albert of Austria, Lipsius might also have felt that his addressee 
and his compatriots would be inspired more by their ancestors. In the 
dedicatory letter Lipsius explains: 


For it offers POLITICAL ADMONITIONS. And who is more suitable to 
receive it than the leader of our polity and state? It also offers EXAMPLES. 
And who would it be more appropriate to give them to than he who 
will recognise his own lineage and dynasty in them? From your ances- 
tors Rudolph, Philip, Maximilian, Charles, Ferdinand and Alfonso will 
be mentioned here on different occasions. They will illuminate and lend 
fame to this writing, just like the stars in the sky.” 


P? Erasmus D., De conscribendis epistolis, ASD 1.2 329: ‘Iam nulla perinde re ad 
virtutem inflammescimus ut eorum quos admiramur exemplis, maxime illustribus, 
pervetustis, ac domesticis. Illa enim autoritate, haec affectu commendantur, propterea 
quod priscorum virtutes, quoniam ab invidia longe absunt, et audit quisque libenter 
et miratur impensius; et natura sit ut quisque finitimis exemplis acrius tangatur, veluti 
maiorum nostrorum, affinium, praeceptorum, et eorum quibus cum nobis vel patria, 
vel ordo, vel professio communis est.' 

14 Cfr. Skidmore, Practical Ethics 91. 

5 “Sunt enim MONITA POLITICA: ad quem iustius, quam ad Politiae et status nos- 
tri rectorem ibunt? Sunt EXEMPLA: et cui convenientius dabuntur, quam qui stirpem 
et gentem suam in iis agnoscet? Rudolfi, Philippi, Maximiliani, Caroli, Ferdinandi, 
Alphonsi, passim hic memorabuntur, e maioribus tuis: qui scriptionem hanc illustrant 
et insigniunt, ut caelum stellae." 
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In the Politica (1.8.1) Lipsius also expressed the opinion that examples 
that are further removed in time and space are less effective, and else- 
where in the Monita he often insists on omitting older examples (1.3; 
1.4; 1.5; 2.9; 2.17). 

This growing interest in recent and domestic examples can be 
observed in Vives as well, who advises the use of examples near the 
hearts of one’s audience in his De ratione dicendi. In particular he 
expresses a preference for Christian rather than pagan examples: 


...but it matters which examples we set before whose eyes: examples of 
barbarians were valued the least among the Romans, examples of Greeks 
a little more, and ones of their own ancestors the most. Similarly, exam- 
ples of pagans do not have to prevail with us, but of Christians, and not 
just any Christians, but those whom we judge to have led their lives 
correctly according to Evangelic purity." 


This concern to promote the use of Christian examples is also appar- 
ent in Erasmus, who stresses that all biblical examples are domestic 
since all the faithful are citizens of the city of God." In his De insti- 
tutione principis Christiani he explains this by warning the Christian 
reader for the moral danger of reading the pagan past: 


Besides, what could possibly be imagined that is more insane than that 
someone who is initiated into the mysteries of Christ sets Alexander, 
Julius [Caesar] or Xerxes before his eyes, whose lives are criticised even 
by the Pagan Writers, even if their opinion was not very sane? As it 
would be very disgraceful to be surpassed by them, if they have done 


16 Vives J.L., Joannis Ludovici Vivis Valentini Opera omnia distributa et ordinata 
in argumentorum classes praecipuas a Gregorio Majansio. Tomus II. (Valencia, in 
officina Benedicti Monfort: 1782) 254: *...sed refert quae quibus exempla propona- 
mus: apud Romanos minime valebant barbarorum exempla, aliquantum Graecorum, 
plurimum maiorum suorum; apud nos praecipua debent esse non gentilium, sed 
Christianorum, nec quorumvis sed eorum quos recte ad Evangelicam puritatem arbi- 
tramur vitam direxisse.’ For preference of domestica over externa by Valerius Maxi- 
mus and other ancient authors, such as Cicero and Seneca, see Skidmore, Practical 
Ethics 89 and 95. 

7 Erasmus, Ecclesiastes sive De ratione concionandi, ASD 5.5 156: Magis enim 
movent domestica. Id autem arte efficiendum est ut omnia nobis domestica videantur 
quae sacris voluminibus prodita sunt. una enim est omnium piorum civitas ac domus, 
et nobis illa gesta sunt, nobis prodita sunt. (For domestic examples move more. But 
it has to be carried out skilfully so that all the examples that have been recorded in 
Holy Scripture seems domestic to us. For the city and house of the pious constitutes 
a whole, and those deeds have been performed for us, those examples have been set 


for us.) 
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anything honourable, so would it be extremely mad for a Christian 
prince to want to imitate them completely.'? 


Thus Erasmus strongly sensed the problem of the alterity of the ancient 
world: examples found in pagan history may not always be applicable 
to a Christian, so the reader needs to measure everything against the 
example and life of Christ and the Christian community: 


He whom you are reading is a pagan; you who are reading are a Chris- 
tian. Although he speaks with authority on many subjects, he hardly 
represents an exemplar of the good prince. Be careful that if you find 
anything anywhere, you do not think that you have to imitate it imme- 
diately, but measure everything by the rule of Christ.? 


Traces of this concern can also be seen in Lipsius's work. Although 
there are hardly any biblical examples in the Monita, we do notice that 
Lipsius felt the need to defend his choice for pagan examples. His deci- 
sion to illustrate the virtue of piety with pagan examples, for instance, 
must have been met at least with some surprise by his readers. Lipsius 
justifies it as follows: 


At all times it has been observed that God exalts those who worship 
him, and that pious and religious princes are the most prosperous, while 
others are not. Let us corroborate this claim by means of examples and let 
us see that even in the vain religion of the ancients there were worshippers 
of God, and how they received an external reward from him. If someone 
honours his image, what will he do then in the case of true faith??? 


In the chapter on constancy, Lipsius seems to feel a similar need to 
defend his choice of examples. When talking about constancy, it would 
have seemed very odd indeed not to mention any saints or martyrs. 


18 Erasmus, Institutio principis christiani, ASD 4.1 182: ‘Alioqui quid fingi possit 
insanius, quam hominem Christi sacramentis initiatum, Alexandrum, Iulium, aut 
Xersem sibi proponere, quorum uitam incessunt etiam Ethnici Scriptores, si quibus 
iudicium fuit paulo sanius? A quibus ut superari turpissimum est, si quid recte gesse- 
runt, ita totos imitari uelle Christianum Principem, extremae dementiae sit.” 

Erasmus, Institutio, ASD 4.1 179: “Hic quem legis ethnicus est, tu qui legis Chris- 
tianus. Hic cum multa praeclare dicat, tamen exemplar boni principis parum recte 
adumbravit; cave ne quicquid usquam offenderis, id protinus tibi putes imitandum, 
sed omnia ad Christi regulam exigito.' 

? Mon. 1.2: ‘Quod ab omni aevo observatum Deum qui se colunt attollere et piis 
religiosisque Principibus prospera plurimum evenisse; alia aliis. Exemplis haec firme- 
mus videamusque in veteri et vana Religione etiam eius cultores fuisse et praemium 
a Deo externum tulisse. Qui si imaginem et speciem eius honestat ac munerat, quid 
in vera faciet? 
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According to Lipsius, however, his treatise is not the right place to do 
so. Their story should be read elsewhere, that is to say in the Bible, 
hagiographies and theological treatises, not in historico-political writ- 
ings such as the Monita. The same argument was used by Lipsius in 
his De una religione to defend his use of pagan examples in the Politica 
against the attacks of Coornhert.?! 

Likewise, when a certain aspect of the behaviour or life of an exem- 
plary figure in the Monita is not in line with Christian belief, Lipsius 
felt compelled to add a moral remark expressing his own judgement 
in order to forestall misapplication. A case in point is the example 
of figures such as Cato or his daughter Porcia who have committed 
suicide. Although this was something Lipsius admired, he could not 
approve of it for religious reasons.? He tried to solve this by adding 
the following remark at the end of the story of Porcia: 


Do you approve of this?, you will ask. No I do not, but I admire it, and 
someone of that age might even approve of it.? 


Although Lipsius believes that the deeds of pagans can inspire the 
modern reader if he keeps in mind that they took place in a different 
historical period, he nevertheless thinks that it is safer to move on to 
Christian examples of his time, for he adds: ‘It is safer for me to pass 
to Christian examples and examples of our time.’ 

Thus the conflict of ‘faith in transcendent models of action from 
the past and sensitivity to the rootedness of ancient heroism in its 
own cultural moment, which was felt by many of Lipsius’s con 


?' Lipsius J., Iusti Lipsii Adversus dialogistam liber De una religione. In quo tria 
capita libri quarti Politicorum explicantur (Frankfurt, Apud Joannem Wechelum & 
Petrum Fischerum consortes: 1591) 26: ‘Debui enim a sacris, inquis. Mihi aliter visum, 
Diodore, qui Politicum hic non Theologum ex professo egi.' 

? For Lipsius's ambiguous attitude towards suicide, see Papy J., "Lipsius's Neo- 
stoic Reflections on the Pale Face of Death: From Stoic Constancy and Liberty to 
Suicide and Rubens's Dying Seneca,” Lias. Journal of Early Modern Intellectual Culture 
and its Sources 37(2110) 33-53; Jehasse J., La Renaissance de la critique: l'essor de 
l'Humanisme érudit de 1560 à 1614 (Saint-Etienne: 1976) 636 ff, and Morford, Stoics 
and Neostoics 54 and 150-1. 

? Mon. 1.7.5: Probas hoc?, inquies. Non, sed miror, imo et probet aliquis, sed ab 
illo aevo. 

^ Mon. 1.7.6: ‘Ad Christiana et nostra exempla tutius transeo.' 

^ Hampton, Writing from history 79. Lipsius's (problematic?) concept of exempla- 
rity is discussed by H. Hópfl in his contribution to this volume. 
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temporaries, as has been demonstrated by Timothy Hampton, can be 
noticed in Lipsius as well: although he acknowledged that his project 
of blending ancient history and Christian humanism caused problems, 
he still believed that reading pagan history could lead to ethical, politi- 
cal action for the Christian reader. Therefore he supplemented his (list 
of) examples from ancient history with ample examples from the more 
recent, Christian past, such as Charlemagne, Charles V, Rudolph I, 
Maximilian I and Philip II, who all appear on the stage several times. 

These concerns about the use of pagan examples are part of a wider 
concern about the representation of vice and evil actions, as expressed, 
for instance, by Vives.”° Lipsius too was wary of including examples of 
vice, fearing that they might have a detrimental effect on the reader's 
morality. This caution is apparent, for instance, in the chapter on 
Impiety: 


I will present impiety with a few examples, few and even that fearfully. 
In no other way than we usually put up bad ghosts in temples in order 
to avoid and shrink back from them.” 


Nevertheless, Lipsius did use such negative examples in order to dis- 
courage his readers from evil and to show how it often leads to misfor- 
tune and punishment by God. In doing so, he employed an established 
rhetorical technique recommended by ancient orators and employed 
by moralists, such as Plutarch, Pseudo-Aristotle, Seneca and Valerius 
Maximus,” in the conviction that presenting examples of vice as well 
as virtue allows one to put the same message across twice (in a posi- 
tive and negative way), thus doubling its impact: comparison allows 
the reader to conclude two times that virtue will be rewarded by God 
(while vice will be punished). This technique was also recommended 
by Erasmus,? and employed by Lipsius in the chapter on supersti- 
tion in the Monita, which he concludes with a long series of examples 


6 Vives, Opera Omnia 2, 209. 

? Mon. 1.4: ‘Fam ego in paucis exemplis proponam; paucis, et idipsum timide. nec 
aliter quam in templis malos Genios solemus, ad fugiendum et abhorrendum.' Com- 
pare to the conclusion of this chapter: 'Plura non addo nec vel calamum aut chartam 
relatione ipsa maculo. 

28 See Skidmore, Practical Ethics 80. 

? Erasmus, De conscribendis epistolis, ASD 1.2 330-331; CWE 25 84: ‘Nam huius- 
modi exemplorum non in dehortando modo, verum et in exhortando frequens est 
usu, propterea quod quemadmodum virtutis imagine allicimur, ita viciorum simula- 
chris ad honesti amorem accendimur.’ (‘Examples of this kind [i.e. negative examples] 
are often used not merely for discouragement, but also for encouragement. Just as we 
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of the superstitious beliefs and rituals of various (foreign) people. It 
is clear from the amount of examples, their length and the detailed 
descriptions which they feature, as well as from remarks such as ‘Tt 
pleases us to give examples and laugh’, that Lipsius took great pleasure 
in (writing) these examples of superstition and that they were intended 
to confirm the true faith by ridiculing these false beliefs.? Moreover, 
such examples would not only instruct and stimulate the reader, but 
also amuse him. Diversion ensures the interest of the reader and was 
therefore of prime importance for Lipsius's moralistic and didactic 
purposes. This was recognised and applied in Antiquity by writers 
such as Valerius Maximus and Cicero, who use, for instance, foreign 
examples for entertainment.*! Also elsewhere in the Monita it is appar- 
ent that in order to avoid boredom, Lipsius has selected his examples 
with one eye on the entertainment of his readers.? 

For similar reasons Lipsius also used so-called ‘unequal or unlikely 
examples' (argumenta imparia): an example or an argument can be 
more effective or convincing if unexpected, because, for instance, it 
comes from an enemy, a barbarian, a woman or a slave. The technique 
is recommended by Quintillian as follows: 


Unequal examples are most useful in exhortation. Courage is more remark- 
able in a woman than in a man. Therefore, if we wish to kindle someone's 
ambition to the performance of heroic deeds, we shall find that the paral- 
lels drawn from the cases of Horatius and Torquatus will carry less weight 
than that of the woman by whose hand Pyrrhus was slain.? 


are attracted by the representation of virtue, so we are incited by the portrayal of vices 
towards the love of what is honourable.’). 

% Mon. 1.3: “Exempla libet dare et ridere’. Lipsius’ technique is comparable to the 
practice of contemporary compilers, such as Theodor(e) Zwinger, whose “Theatrum 
humanae vitae’ also contains a long list of examples of superstition by foreign people 
such as the Egyptians, Chinese, Japanese and Indians. 

31 Skidmore, Practical Ethics 89-92. Compare to the praise of history for its unique 
combination of utility and pleasure by ancient rhetorical theorists such as Cicero and 
Quintilian (Cic., orat. 19. 65-66; 34.120; de or., 2. 36; fin. 5. 51; Quint., inst. 10.1.33) 
and, after their example, humanists such as Petrarch (Francesco Petrarca), Coluccio 
Salutati, Pier Paolo Vergerio, Leonardo Bruni, Lorenzo Valla, Guillaume Budé, Desi- 
derius Erasmus, Josephus Justus Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon and Jean Bodin. See Kel- 
ley D.R., “Theory of history”, in Schmitt C.B. et al. (Eds.), The Cambridge History of 
Renaissance Philosophy (Cambridge: 1988) 746-761; Ullman B.L., “Leonardo Bruni 
and humanistic historiography”, in Ullman B.L. (Ed.), Studies in the Italian Renais- 
sance (Roma: 1973) 329; Holcroft, Sixteenth-century exempla collections 34; Landfes- 
ter, Historia magistra vitae 93 and Gilmore, Humanists and Jurists 20. 

? See, e.g., Mon. 1.5; 2.3.7; 2.4.7; 2.5.11; 2.6.5 and 2.16. 

5 Quint, inst. 5.11.10: ‘Ad exhortationem vero praecipue valent imparia. Admi- 
rabilior in femina quam in viro virtus. Quare, si ad fortiter faciendum accendatur 
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Of the same opinion is Erasmus, who does not only recommend the 
use of recent and domestic examples, but also unequal ones, and 
explains how the technique works: 


Alexander acted wildly in many ways, but he was right not to touch the 
women he had captured from Darius and he was right to order a woman 
to be taken back home when he found out that she was married. These 
passages, then, will have to be selected from much else, examples taken 
from the pagans and from despicable men can still be intensely inspir- 
ing. If a tyrant and a non-Christian was able to show such restraint, 
and if a youthful conqueror showed this honourable attitude toward the 
enemy's women, what ought my attitude to be as a Christian toward 
mine? If a mere girl has such spirit, what is to be expected from a man? 
If something was condemned in a pagan prince by pagans, how keenly 
must I strive to avoid it since I profess the religion of Christ!” 


In sum, such examples were not only meant to entertain the reader, 
but also to stimulate him because he would want to surpass these 
people, whom he considered inferior. If they (can) excel in a certain 
virtue, he certainly can, and has to. This technique was also applied 
by other compilers such as Valerius Maximus, who devoted an entire 
chapter, for instance, to the loyalty of slaves (6.8), which was almost 
certainly the source of inspiration for a similar section in the chapter 
on faithfulness in the Monita (2.13.16-20). In the same way Cyrus 
and Pyrrhus (Mon. 1.5.2.1 and 2.14.16) are thought of as more effec- 
tive examples of the fickleness of fortune by Lipsius because they were 


aliquis, non tantum adferent momenti Horatius et Torquatus quantum illa mulier 
cuius manu Pyrrhus est interfectus. 

# See, e.g., Erasmus, De copia, ASD 1.6 232: ‘Movent autem potissimum animos 
antiqua, illustria, nostratia, domestica, id est quam quaeque gentem, suum quaeque 
genus. Aut longe minora, ut mulieris, pueri, servi, barbari. (But souls are moved the 
most by examples which are ancient, famous, native and domestic, that is to say exam- 
ples from one's own country and family. Or examples which are far inferior, such as the 
example of a woman, boy, slave or barbarian.) Compare to Erasmus, De conscriben- 
dis epistolis, ASD 1.2 331-332; Ecclesiastes sive De ratione concionandi, ASD 5.5 156, 
and De lingua, ASD 4.1 283-284, in which Erasmus illustrates the technique with the 
example of the loyalty of Antonius's slave, used by Lipsius in Mon. 2.13.17. 

5 Erasmus, Institutio principis christiani, CWE 27 251-252; ASD 4.1 180-181: ' 
Permulta furiose Alexander, sed recte a Darii mulieribus captiuis abstinuit, et recte 
mulierem reduci domum iussit, ubi sensit esse coniugatam. Haec igitur e multis 
erunt excerpenda, et uehementius accendunt Ethnicorum, aut illaudatorum hominum 
exempla. Si sic sibi temperauit Tyrannus et a Christo alienus, si iuuenis et uictor hanc 
sanctimoniam praestitit hostium foeminis, quid me facere conuenit erga meas Prin- 
cipem Christianum? Si tantum fuit animi mulierculae, quid a uiro praestari decet? Si 
id probro datum es Ethnico Principi, et ab Ethnicis, quanto studio mihi uitandum, 
Christi religionem profitenti? These very deeds of Alexander are recorded by Lipsius 
in Mon. 2.17.4 and 5. 
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killed by a woman. Similarly, Lipsius adds three examples of the learn- 
ing of barbarians at the end of his chapter on prudence (1.8.18-20). 
To keep the risk involved in the use of such examples to a minimum, 
however, he adds the example of Charles V to finish the chapter. 

A final aspect of Lipsius’s selection process regards his criteria of 
belief. In order to be effective as moral persuasion, examples have to 
be believed. Lipsius was a selector of examples, and so did not need 
to include any story which he did not expect his audience to accept. 
How, then, did he decide whether a story would be valid in the eyes 
of the reader? A clue may be found in the following conclusion to an 
anecdote: 


I could hardly deny that this seems closer to a tale than to history, but 
since it is written by good authors, what harm is there in describing it? 


It seems then that Lipsius only included unbelievable or fictitious 
anecdotes if they were reported by reputable authors. In this, he seems 
to follow Quintilian's advice on the subject: 


Above all, our orator should be equipped with a rich store of examples 
both old and new: and he ought not merely to know those which are 
recorded in history or transmitted by oral tradition or occur from day 
to day, but should not neglect even those fictitious examples invented by 
the great poets. For while the former have the authority of evidence or 
even of legal decisions, the latter also either have the warrant of antiquity 
or are regarded as having been invented by great men to serve as lessons 
to the world.?? 


Erasmus, who agreed with him on this, affirms: 


If the audience take these kind of examples as true, they will be effective 
because people believe them; if they take them as inventions, since they 
are the productions of wise and revered authors, they will be effective 


36 Mon. 2.9.2.3: 'Haud negaverim a fabula quam historia hoc videri propius, sed 
bonis tamen auctoribus scripta, quae culpa est describere? 

? Quint., inst. 12.4 (ed. and transl. Butler, 4, 407-409): ‘In primis vero abundare 
debet orator exemplorum copia cum veterum tum etiam novorum, adeo ut non ea 
modo quae conscripta sunt historiis aut sermonibus velut per manus tradita quaeque 
cotidie aguntur debeat nosse, verum ne ea quidem quae sunt a clarioribus poetis ficta 
neglegere. Nam illa quidem priora aut testimoniorum aut etiam iudicatorum optinent 
locum, sed haec quoque aut vetustatis fide tuta sunt aut ab hominibus magnis prae- 
ceptorum loco ficta creduntur. Sciat ergo quam plurima: unde etiam senibus aucto- 
ritas maior est, quod plura nosse et vidisse creduntur (quod Homerus frequentissime 
testatur). Sed non est exspectanda ultima aetas, cum studia praestent ut, quantum ad 
cognitionem pertinet rerum, etiam praeteritis saeculis vixisse videamur. 
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for the very reason that they were put out by men whose authority gave 
what they wrote the force of precept.’ 


In the same section Erasmus suggests to preface such legendary exam- 
ples by praising the reputability of the author and by saying that those 
wise old men of long ago did not invent stories like this for no good 
reason, and that there is also a reason why they have been current by 
general consent for so many centuries. In line with this, Lipsius com- 
ments upon his examples of divine vengeance: 


The examples might seem extraordinary and unbelievable, but they are 
written by reliable or in any case respectable authors.” 


So also in Lipsius’s opinion fictitious examples have been made up by 
respectable authors for a reason, namely to serve as a lesson, and there- 
fore can still be morally effective, even if their historicity is doubtful. 
This is confirmed by his treatment of an example which some authors 
ascribe to Francesco Sforza, and others to Charles VIII: 


Maybe the moderation deserves to be added, although it was only in 
once instance, which some ascribe to FRANCESCO Sforza and others to 
CHARLES the eighth, King of France. But let us use his name, to make 
it more worthy, and it is nonetheless possible that something similar 
happened to both.” 


38 Erasmus, De copia, CWE 24 614; ASD 1.6 238: ‘Quae si pro veris accipiantur, 
fide valent, sin pro fictis, cum sint a sapientissimis ac probatissimis autoribus prodita, 
hoc ipso valent, quod ab iis conficta sint quorum auctoritas praecepti vigorem obti- 
net.’ According to Erasmus, such ‘examples from legend’ also include mystical rites of 
ancient cults and superstitious ceremonies of foreign people. Some of the descriptions 
of the beliefs and rituals of various people in the chapter on superstition in the Monita 
sound quite incredible indeed. However, as we discussed earlier, these stories have 
also been introduced by Lipsius for the entertainment of his audience, so the credence 
of the readers is less important. Moreover, they are generally foreign ones, and conse- 
quently possess less authority anyway. Erasmus’s advice on the subject reads: ‘Stories 
which are introduced to raise a laugh are the more entertaining the further they are 
from the truth, provided they do not approach the nonsense of old wives’ tales, and 
can also win the ears of the educated by learned allusions.’ (Erasmus, De copia CWE 
24 634; ASD 257). 

3 Mon. 2.11: “Exempla mira et supra fidem videantur, sed fidis, aut certe priscis, 
auctoribus scripta? Reputable authors are listed by Lipsius in the Notae to the Politica 
and in his famous letter on (the study of) history to Nicolas de Hacqueville (ILE XIII, 
00 12 03 H). 

^? Mon. 2.17.12: ‘Addi fortasse meretur, etsi in uno facto, continentia quam alii 
FRANCISCO Sfortiae, alii CAROLO Octavo, regi Galliarum, adscribunt. Sed huius nomen 
usurpemus, ut dignius. Et potuit tamen hoc simile in utroque evenisse.' 
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It can be derived from this passage that Lipsius’s main concern did not 
lie with the historical truth, but with the didactic value and (moral) 
effectiveness of historical examples. This effectiveness did not only 
depend on their selection, but also on their formulation. Consequently 
Lipsius also paid a lot of attention to the narrative, which leads us to 
our second research topic. 

To make the stories as credible and (morally) effective as possible, 
Lipsius employed a range of rhetorical and narrative techniques in the 
composition and formulation of his examples. For instance, following 
the advice of Erasmus," to support the authority of the example, Lip- 
sius first mentions the name ofthe person whom he proposes for imita- 
tion, followed by immediate praise and a laudatory introduction, suited 
to the subject. Philopoemen, for instance, is introduced as follows: 


In Greece another such man was PHILOPOEMEN, whom someone wisely 
and rightly called, the last of the Greeks. After him there has hardly been 
anyone of great virtue and glory.? 


The opposite procedure is adopted for negative examples. To intro- 
duce Messalina, Lipsius writes: 


What about MESSALLINA among the Romans? That drain (it is allowed 
to use such a word for this dirty person) of barbarity, avarice, indecency, 
shamelessness and every disgrace.” 


This technique was also employed by Valerius Maximus, who often 
invoked the authority of the great, famous men of the past and linked 
them to praise in the prefaces to his examples, in order to pre-condition 
the reader's attitude towards them.“ 

Next to authority, another important aspect of persuasion is plausi- 
bility, which is achieved most effectively by verisimilitude. According 
to Quintilian this is an extremely important aspect of rhetorical prac- 
tice which the successful orator needs to understand and master: 


It is a great gift to be able to set forth the facts on which we are speak- 
ing clearly and vividly. For oratory fails of its full effect, and does not 
assert itself as it should, if its appeal is merely to the hearing, and if the 


“ Erasmus, De conscribendis epistolis, ASD 1.2 330. 

? Mon. 2.15.4: “Talis in eadem Graecia PHILOPOEMEN, quem scite et vere dixit ali- 
quis, Ultimum Graecorum. Post eum vix sane alius magna virtute et laude fuit." 

8 Mon. 2.2.4: ‘Quid MESSALLINA in Romanis? Illa saevitiae, avaritiae, impudicitiae, 
impudentiae, omnium flagitiorum (fas sit in illa sordida tali verbo uti) cloaca.’ 

^^ Skidmore, Practical Ethics 86. 
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judge merely feels that the facts on which he has to give his decision are 
being narrated to him, and not displayed in their living truth to the eyes 
of the mind.‘ 


Lipsius achieves verisimilitude in the first place by the very choice for 
examples as a medium to put his message across. For verisimilitude 
was considered an important quality of the exemplum in Antiquity, by 
authors such as Valerius Maximus, Polybius, Livy and Lucian, and in 
the Renaissance, by writers and pedagogues such as Vergerio, Filelfo, 
Sigonio, Patrizzi, Pontano, Viperano, Fox Morzillo and Muret.“ In the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium for instance it is said about the example that 


It renders a thought more brilliant when used for no other purpose than 
beauty; clearer, when throwing more light upon what was somewhat 
obscure; more plausible, when giving the thought greater verisimilitude; 
more vivid, when expressing everything so lucidly that the matter can, 
I may almost say, be touched by the hand.‘ 


This opinion is shared by Erasmus, who affirms that images and exam- 
ples can be used to prove a point as well as to represent it graphically.* 
From the passage from the first chapter of the Monita quoted at the 
start can be derived that it was also Lipsius's intention to achieve such 
verisimilitude: 


For both are excellent [i.e. aphorisms and examples]: they illustrate and 
at the same time they lead to the subject if it was present, put events 
before the eyes and encourage imitating them.? 


For also according to Lipsius the ability to ‘hold forth’, ostendere, is 
characteristic of a good historian, as he affirms in the dedicatory letter 
to his commentary on the Annales, where he praises Tacitus for the 
visual qualities of his work: 


^ Quint., inst. 8.3.62 (ed. and transl. Butler, 3, 245): ‘Magna virtus res de quibus 
loquimur clare atque ut cerni videantur enuntiare. Non enim satis efficit neque, ut debet, 
plene dominatur oratio si usque ad aures valet, atque ea sibi iudex de quibus cognoscit 
narrari credit, non exprimi et oculis mentis ostendi.. Compare to Rhet. Her., 4.49.62. 

46 See Skidmore, Practical Ethics 84-85; Landfester, Historia magistra vitae 140- 
142, and Holcroft, Sixteenth-century exempla collections 21-47 and 76-82. 

47 Rhet. Her. 4.49.62 (ed. and transl. Caplan, 385): ‘Rem ornatiorem facit cum nul- 
lius rei nisi dignitatis causa sumitur; apertiorem, cum id quod sit obscurius magis 
dilucidum reddit; probabiliorem cum magis veri similem facit; ante oculos ponit, cum 
exprimit omnia perspicue ut res prope dicam manu temptari possit.' 

^ Erasmus, De copia, ASD 1.6 246. 

2 Mon. 1.1: 'Utrumvis [i.e. sententiae et exempla] enim praestant. illustrant, dum 
in rem velut praesentem ducunt, et facta ostendunt, quae facienda suadentur'. 
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If such a history exists or existed among the Greeks or Romans, agree 
with me, I tell you, illustrious members of the States, that it is the history 
of Cornelius Tacitus. He does not adduce brilliant wars and triumphs, 
which are only composed to entertain the reader; neither insurrections 
or councils of the Tribunes, nor agrarian and corn laws, which are of no 
use to the present day: but, look, instead (you will see) before you kings 
and monarchs and as it were a spectacle of life today.” 


According to Quintilian, verisimilitude is achieved by giving an actual 
word-picture of a scene by describing its actors, their dress, the location, 
etc. in detail.” Lipsius certainly paid a lot of attention to detail: most of 
his examples contain detailed descriptions of the events, circumstances, 
individuals involved, their character, appearance, gestures, etc., allow- 
ing the reader to form a mental picture of what happened. This dis- 
tinguishes Lipsius from most of his sources and fellow-compilers, who 
often restricted themselves to a brief summary of the events, and some- 
times even contented themselves with a simple reference to it. 

The most striking difference, however, between Lipsius and his 
source texts is the detailed descriptions which the Monita feature of 
what might have been said at the given occasion. In describing these 
(fictitious) dialogues, Lipsius followed in the footsteps of ancient his- 
torians and acts on the advice of humanists such as Erasmus: accord- 
ing to Erasmus, if we do not know what was actually said on a given 
past occasion, the historian is entitled to imagine what ought to have 
been said, for this has been the practice of the greatest of poets such 
as Homer.? The great tradition of invented speeches had been initi- 
ated in Greek historical writing and was maintained and developed 
by the Romans and their successors. In Thucydides such speeches had 
served a genuinely dramatic purpose, but for many of his successors 
they were merely illustrations of their own command of style. In most 
humanist historical writing the device of imaginary direct discourse 


5 Ad Annales Corn. Taciti liber commentarius, Dedicatio, fol. *3r and v: ‘Cuius 
generis si ulla est fuitque, inter Graecos aut Latinos: eam esse Cornelii Taciti Histo- 
riam adfirmate apud vos dico, Ordines illustres. Non adfert ille vobis speciosa bella 
aut triumphos, quorum finis sola voluptas legentis sit; non seditiones aut conciones 
Tribunicias, agrarias frumentariasque leges, quae nihil ad saecli huius usum: reges 
ecce vobis et monarchos, et velut theatrum hodiernae vitae.’ 

5! See Quint., inst. 8.3.63-70. Compare to Val. Max., 5.4.ext.1, comparing historical 
examples to a picture. 

? Erasmus, De copia 1.6 272. Compare to Lipsius J., Iusti Lipsii Admiranda, sive De 
magnitudine romana libri quattuor. Secunda editio correctior, auctiorque (Antwerp, ex 
officina Plantiniana, apud Ioannem Moretum: 1599) 171. 
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was used not only to conform to rhetorical rules, but also to construct 
even more idealised portraits of the exemplary historical characters. 
Along these lines Lipsius puts lengthy speeches in the mouths of the 
great heroes of the past, basing himself on details found in his source 
texts, but elaborating them extensively. The fact that most changes 
in the revised edition of 1606 regard alterations of, and additions to, 
direct speeches indicates their importance to Lipsius, be it as a means 
of persuasion or even as examples of style. These dialogues certainly 
enhance the plausibility and efficacy of the material by making it more 
verisimilar: it gives the reader the impression that he was actually pres- 
ent at the scene and has actually seen it himself. 

According to Quintilian, the use of techniques of style which imply 
imagery, such as comparisons and metaphors, also helps to illuminate 
descriptions and make stories more vivid and credible. He recommends 
the use of subjects which are neither obscure nor unfamiliar since 
something that is selected for the purpose of illuminating something 
else must itself be clearer than that which it is designed to illuminate.? 
Lipsius's use of imagery in the Monita is certainly not obscure. Next 
to images derived from the natural, religious and architectural sphere, 
we mostly find medical, maritime and theatrical metaphors and com- 
parisons. This should not come as a surprise in a political (con)text 
given the popularity of the classical (political) metaphors of the ship 
of the state, the body politic and the world as a stage in the Renais- 
sance.” The comparisons and metaphors used in number throughout 


5 See Quint., inst. 8.3.72-73. 

* Lipsius's use of figurative language has been studied by Tom Deneire, who distin- 
guishes a remarkable dominance of maritime imagery in Lipsius's oeuvre in general. 
See Deneire T., ‘Laconicae Cuspidis Instar’. The Correspondence of Justus Lipsius: 1598. 
Critical Edition with Introduction, Annotations and Stylistic Study, 2 vols. (Leuven, 
Unpublished PhD thesis: 2009) 830-833. On the use of medical and corporal imagery, 
see De Bom E., Geleerden en Politiek. Receptie van Justus Lipsius’ Monita et exempla 
politica (1605) in de Nederlanden in de eerste helft van de zeventiende eeuw (Leu- 
ven, unpublished PhD thesis, 2009) 137-139; Kühlmann W., Gelehrtenrepublik und 
Fürstenstaat: Entwicklung und Kritik des deutschen Spáthumanismus in der Literatur 
des Barockzeitalters, Studien und Texte zur Sozialgeschichte der Literatur 3 (Tübin- 
gen: 1982) 72; Archambault P., "Ihe Analogy of the ‘Body’ in Renaissance Political 
Literature", Bibliotheque D'Humanisme et Renaissance 29 (1967) 21-53; Hale D.G., 
The Body Politic: A Political Metaphor in Renaissance English Literature (Den Haag: 
1971); Kantorowicz E.H., The King's Two Bodies (Princeton: 1957); Hinrichs E., Fürs- 
tenlehre und politisches Handeln im Frankreich Heinrichs IV: Untersuchungen über 
die politischen Denk—und Handlungsformen im Spáthumanismus (Gottingen: 1969) 
53-58, and Stacey P., Roman Monarchy and the Renaissance Prince, Ideas in Context 
79 (Cambridge: 2007) s.v. prince as medic. On the popular metaphor of the world as a 
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the Monita are clear and serve their purpose of illustrating Lipsius’s 
point well. Thus Lipsius incites the prince to modesty as follows: 


Do you see actors on the stage playing the role of Agamemnon or Priam 
and soon, when the play has been performed, return to their old clothes 
and situation? Forgive me, Princes, but that is what you are like. God 
has put this character on the stage of the world: play the role, act, but 
keep in mind who you are deep inside. He is the director, who has given 
you these costumes and if you do not bring them back to him, he will 
take them away.” 


Summarising, one could say that the examples in the Monita served 
various purposes: they had to support the arguments of the Politica, 
illustrate and augment its precepts as well as persuade the reader and 
stimulate him to imitation. In order to be effective as such, Lipsius 
needed to select the most appropriate examples and employ them in 
the most persuasive way. In doing so, he followed established rules of 
rhetoric. Thus he selected examples which were close to the reader in 
time and space, seeking to stimulate him through positive as well as 
negative, diverting, unlikely or unequal, and even legendary or ficti- 
tious examples. He applied techniques to increase their authority and 
credibility. Thus he enhanced the verisimilitude of stories by paying 
much attention to detail and making ample use of direct speech, com- 
parisons and metaphors. By using these rhetorical techniques Lipsius 
seemed to cater for most trends in the use of exempla, and managed, 
in our personal opinion, to live up to his own standards too by paint- 
ing a powerful and vivid picture for the prince, as he promised (in the 
first chapter of the Monita) he would. 


stage and its history, see Christian L.G., Theatrum mundi: the history of an idea (New 
York: 1987). For that of the ship of the state, see Kühlmann, Gelehrtenrepublik und 
Fürstenstaat 67. 

5 Mon. 2.14: ‘Videsne histriones in scaena personam Agamemnonis aut Priami 
gerere et mox, cum fabula peracta est, ad habitum et sortem veterem redire? Date 
veniam, Principes, tales estis. Deus personam in orbis theatro hanc imposuit: sus- 
tinete, agite, sed qui introrsim et apud vos sitis cogitate. Choragus ille est, qui dedit 
ornamenta et, nisi refertis ad eum, aufert." 


JUSTUS LIPSIUS AND THE CHALLENGE OF 
HISTORICAL EXEMPLARITY! 


Harald E. Braun 


This article seeks to elucidate the uses of historical narrative in Jus- 
tus Lipsiuss Monita et exempla politica (Antwerp, Plantin: 1605). 
The work has long been regarded as the lesser and somewhat degen- 
erate sibling of the earlier Politicorum sive civilis doctrinae libri sex 
(Leiden, F. Raphelengius: 1589; henceforth: Politica). I hope to add 
to our understanding and further our appreciation of the Monita by 
exploring some features of political communication which denote this 
treatise as more than the ageing scholar's afterthought? My sugges- 
tion is that the Monita not merely continues and complements, but 
in some respects transcends the Politica as a work with which Lipsius 
intended to provide monarch and magistrate with pragmatic political 
instruction. 

The Politica recommends itself as the starting point for an exami- 
nation of the changing dynamics of Justus Lipsius's political writ- 
ing. The treatise remains Lipsius's major contribution to European 
political thought and the tradition of reason of state in particular.’ 


! Tam grateful to Jan Papy, Erik De Bom, Marijke Janssens and the speakers and 
discussants at the Leuven colloquium for the opportunity to develop my thoughts on 
the Monita et exempla politica. 

? On the Monita as the continuation of the Politica and integral part of Lipsius's 
agenda for the humanist education of the political elite see the insightful and detailed 
discussion by Janssens M., *De Monita et exempla politica (1605) en Lipsius' humanis- 
tische programa”, in De Landtsheer J.— Delsaerdt P. (eds), Iam illustravit omnia. Jus- 
tus Lipisus als lievelingsauteur van het Plantijnse Huis, De Gulden Passer 84 (Antwerp: 
2006) 201-20. On Lipsius's educational objectives and methods more generally see 
Papy J., “Virtue and Doctrine: the humanist Programme of Justus Lipsius", Anna- 
les Societatis Litterarum Humaniorum Regiae Upsaliensis—Kungliga Humanistiska 
Vetenskaps-Samfundets i Uppsala Arsbok 1998 (Uppsala: 1999) 197-215; De Bom 
E., "Aphorisms and Examples, History and Politics. Chokier's Thesaurus Politicorum 
Aphorismorum, 1611, and Lipsius' Political Works", Lias. Sources and Documents 
Relating to the Early Modern History of Ideas 35 (2008) 259-63; and Morford M., 
Stoics and Neostoics. Rubens and the circle of Lipsius (Princeton: 1991) 14-51 and 
139-80. 

> On genesis and form, content and contexts of the Politica see the extensive 
introduction in: Lipsius J., Politica. Six Books of Politics or Political Instruction, ed. 
J. Waszink (Assen: 2004) 3-204 [henceforth: ‘Introduction’, page nos.]. On Lipsius as 
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Some of its features are immediately accessible and appealing to a 
modern audience as well. Much in the Politica suggests a work on 
the threshold of ‘modernity’, that is, the product of a scholarly mind 
given to cool examination of the behavioural laws of practical politics 
as well as one seemingly unfettered by considerations of confessional 
and doctrinal allegiance. Scholarly attention was boosted by the fact 
that it enjoyed an exceptional degree of cross-confessional popularity 
among the European political elite, popularity which expressed itself 
in numerous editions and translations as well as tangible evidence for 
political impact.* 

The treatise appealed so widely because of its form as well as its 
content. Lipsius arranged citations from ancient authors by means of 
connecting sentences, terse definitions, brief summaries and marginal 
references into a coherent yet altogether flexible discussion of practi- 
cal and salient political issues of the day. Organised in the form of 
the cento, the work resembled the commonplace-books so familiar to 


a political thinker see the studies by Oestreich G., Neostoicism and the Early Modern 
State (Cambridge: 1982) as well as his collection of essays Antiker Geist und moder- 
ner Staat bei Justus Lipsius (1547-1606): Der Neustoizismus als politische Bewegung, 
Ed. N. Mout, Schriftenreihe der historischen Kommission bei der Bayerischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften 38 (Göttingen: 1989); Bireley R., The Counter-Reformation 
Prince. Anti-Machiavellianism or Catholic Statecraft in Early Modern Europe (Chapel 
Hill: 1990) 72-101; also Van Gelderen M., The Political Thought of the Dutch Revolt, 
1555-1590, Ideas in Context 23 (Cambridge: 1992). For a review of the historiographi- 
cal debate on the nature and influence of Lipsius’s political thought as well as recent 
literature see Leira H., “Justus Lipsius, political humanism and the disciplining of 17th 
century statecraft”, Review of International Studies 34 (2008) 669-92. 

^ Examples for the many and varied ways in which Lipsian thought could affect poli- 
tical outlooks and decisions in early modern Europe, see the literature quoted above 
fn. 3 and Davies G.A., “The influence of Justus Lipsius on Juan de Vera Y. Figueroa’s 
Embaxador (1620)”, Bulletin of Hispanic Studies 42 (1965) 160-73; Corbett Th.G., 
“The Cult of Lipsius: A Leading Source of Early Modern Spanish Statecraft”, Jour- 
nal of the History of Ideas 36 (1975) 139-52; Stolleis M., “Lipsius-Rezeption in der 
politisch-juristischen Literatur des 17. Jahrhunderts in Deutschland“, in Id., Staat 
und Staatsrdson in der frühen Neuzeit. Studien zur Geschichte des öffentlichen Rechts 
(Frankfurt/Main: 1990) 232-267; Papy J., “Lipsius’ Prophecy on the New World and 
the Development of a “American” Identity at the University of Lima?”, in Gonzalez y 
Gonzalez E.—Pérez Puenta L. (eds), Colegios y universidades II: del antiguo regimen 
al liberalismo (Mexico City: 2001) 272-83; Dávila Pérez A., “La recepción española 
de las Políticas de Lipsio en el siglo xvii. La traducción castellana de Bernardino de 
Mendoza (Madrid, 1604) y la expurgación de la obra en los índices inquisitoriales", 
in De Landtsheer— Delsaerdt, Iam illustravit omnia 103-26; and Mout N., “Justus 
Lipsius between War and Peace. His Public Letter on Spanish Foreign Policy and the 
Respective Merits of War, Peace or Truce (1595)", in Pollmann J.—Spicer A. (eds.), 
Public Opinion and Changing Identities in the Early Modern Netherlands: Essays in 
Honour of Alistair Duke (Leiden: 2006) 141-62. 
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contemporaries, and attracted a large audience keen to build up a 
library of sententiae for their own writing and speeches? At the same 
time, the Politica surpassed much of the commonplace literature in 
terms of engaging the thinking reader. The cento form allowed for 
a supple interplay of quotations and commentaries which, together 
with the absence of a rigid or even clearly identifiable theological or 
legal-constitutional framework, gave readers unprecedented freedom 
and range to explore and apply pagan political nous to their own lives. 
Lipsius anchored practical advice firmly, exclusively even, in ancient 
thought, and especially in the writings of Tacitus. Among sixteenth 
and early seventeenth century scholars, he is possibly unmatched in 
his ability to combine the authority of the ancients and humanist 
scholarship in order to corroborate notions of reason of state and give 
them a veneer of orthodoxy. Distinguished by a rare unity of form, 
content and purpose, the Politica fulfil Lipsius's ambition, namely to 
turn ‘philology into philosophy’ and thus revitalize the genre of politi- 
cal advice books. 

The complex web of quotations interweaving philosophical and 
literary traditions, genres and authors gave readers the matter and 
encouragement to probe the ancients for practical political solutions. 
This cento form allowed Lipsius to sustain a high level of ambiguity 
when making potentially controversial pronouncements, and it is likely 
that he also perceived it as a sort of safeguard against expected mis- 
understanding and outright hostility. In this respect, though, Lipsius 
suffered a good deal of disappointment. On occasion, the pithy style 
and sharp definitions of the work condense into a conceptual daring 
that could put its author in peril. The Machiavellian dissection of men- 
dacity aroused the suspicion of Protestant as well as Catholic ortho- 
doxy for instance, and Lipsius’s brief statement on toleration drew him 


* On the cento see the contribution of G. Hugo Tucker in this volume: “Lipsius 
and the Cento Form”. The cento is about to receive a thorough treatment in Tucker’s, 
The Mosaic of Words: the Cento as a Genre and Concept in Early Modern Europe, 
Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance (Geneva: forthcoming). On the early modern 
commonplace-book generally see the study by Moss A., Printed Commonplace-Books 
and the Structuring of Renaissance Thought (Oxford: 1996). 

$ On the interpretative autonomy Lipsius offered his readers and the demands 
that came with it, see Morford M., “Tacitean Prudentia and the Doctrines of Jus- 
tus Lipsius", in Luce T.J.—Woodman A.J. (eds), Tacitus and the Tacitean Tradition 
(Princeton: 1993) 129-51; Moss A. "Ihe Politica of Justus Lipsius and the Com- 
monplace-Book", Journal of the History of Ideas 59 (1998) 421-37; and Waszink, 
"Introduction" 56-79. 
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into the famous controversy with Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert. The 
response to his exploration of the ethical and practical boundaries of 
statecraft ultimately prompted Lipsius to return to the University of 
Leuven and the Catholic faith in 1592. 


The Monita et exempla politica, in contrast, appeared to be the work of 
a political intellect on the wane as well as one curtailed by a deliber- 
ate yet unfortunate return to an intellectually repressive environment. 
Outside the Catholic hemisphere, the move to Leuven was widely 
interpreted as a betrayal of the Stoic doctrine of constancy he had so 
brilliantly expounded in what contemporaries regarded as his most 
popular and influential work.’ A particularly vociferous detractor, 
Peter Burman, Professor of Greek Language and Roman Eloquence at 
Leiden, condemned Lipsius for subjecting ‘his pen, his tongue, and his 
whole mind to perpetual slavery under his exorable [Jesuit] masters’.® 
Undoubtedly, Lipsius had to tread at least as carefully as in Leiden, 
if not more so. After all, when the Archdukes arrived in Brussels in 
1599—apparently the pinnacle of Lipsius’s career as a political scholar 
and ‘public intellectual’—the Politica was still on the Spanish Index.’ 


7 For Lipsius’s reasons and the range of reactions to his return to Leiden and 
Catholicism, see De Landtsheer J., “Le Retour de Juste Lipse de Leyden à Louvain 
selon sa correspondance (1591-1594)”, in Mouchel Ch. (ed.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606) 
en son temps. Actes du colloque de Strasbourg, 1994 (Paris: 1996) 347-68; Morford, 
Stoics and Neostoics 96-138; Waszink, “Introduction” 24-28; and Mout N., “In het 
schip: Justus Lipsius en de Nederlandse Opstand tot 1591”, in Groenveld S.—Mout 
M.E.H.N.—Schóffer I.—Woltjer J.J. (eds), Bestuurders en geleerden. Opstellen over 
onderwerpen uit de Nederlandse geschiedenis van de zestiende, zeventiende en acht- 
tiende eeuw, aangeboden aan Prof. dr. J.J. Woltjer bij zijn afscheid als hoogleraar van 
de Rijksuniversiteit te Leiden (Amsterdam 1985) 54-64; and ead., "Lipsius between 
War and Peace" 149-55. 

* Burman P., Sylloges Epistolarum a Viris Illustribus Scriptarum Tomi V. (Leiden, 
Samuel Luchtmans: 1727) Praefatio [unpaginated]: '(. ..) libertate, qua per Batavos for- 
titer & feliciter asserta, summa cum tranquilitate frui potuisset, ita excidisse miraberis, 
ut calamum suum. (...) & os & mentem omnem, dominis impotentibus in perpetuam 
servitutem addiceret.’ Burman (1668-1748) was a staunch Calvinist and combative 
controversialist. He could not forgive what he perceived as an unwarranted betrayal 
of the Reformed creed. More examples and a discussion in Morford, Stoics and Neo- 
stoics 78-82. 

? On the Spanish indices and inquistorial reaction to Lipsius's political works see 
Dávila Pérez, "La recepción española” 117-23. On Lipsius's political fortunes after his 
return to Leuven see Van Houdt T., "Justus Lipsius and the Archdukes Albert and 
Isabella", in Laureys M. with the assistance of Bráunl Ch.— Mertens S.—Seibert-Kemp 
R. (eds.), The World of Justus Lipsius: A Contribution towards his Intellectual Biogra- 
phy. Proceedings of a Colloquium held under the Auspices of the Belgian Historical 
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Lipsius was given little credit for the fact that his decision to escape the 
actual and possible future repercussions of his clash with Coornhert 
fell into a period of hardening of minds in the Netherlands, a trend 
that would culminate in the trial and imprisonment of Hugo Grotius 
during the Synod of Dort in 1619. 

For some of his colleagues and critics, Lipsius’s change of place and 
religious allegiance only compounded weaknesses of scholarship, style 
and character already evident in his work, and especially in the highly 
edited letters he published in several volumes. Joseph Justus Scaliger, 
who succeeded to his chair at Leiden, is exemplary in what he believed 
to be the fatal flaw in Lipsius’s scholarly identity and enterprise. In 
Scaliger’s view, Lipsius had turned himself into an armchair politician, 
driven by an ambition and a curiosity about politics unbefitting the 
learned." According to Scaliger, Lipsius’s ill-advised bid for political 
influence had left the great scholar with no way out of self-imposed 
predicament but voluntary exile into the oppressive safety of the Cath- 
olic faith. 

Modern scholarship, too, came to regard the Monita et exempla 
politica as a ‘late’ work in more than one respect." The treatise was 
not helped by the fact that it remained incomplete. Lipsius had meant 
to provide a foil for each of the six books of the Politica, but managed 


Institute in Rome (Rome, 22-24 May 1997) (Brussels—Rome: 1998 [- Bulletin van het 
Belgisch Historisch Instituut te Rome 68]) 405-32. 

10 Scaligerana, Thuana, Pithoeana, et Colomesiana. Ou remarques historiques, cri- 
tiques, morales, et litteraires de Jos[eph] Scaliger, J[acques] Aug[uste] de Thou, le Car- 
dinal du Perron, Frlançois] Pithou, et P[aul] Colomie's. Avec les notes du plusieurs 
savans, 2 vols (Amsterdam, Cóvens & Mortier: 1740) II, 430-431: '(...) neque est 
[Lipsius; HEB] Politicus, nec potest quicquam in Politia: nihil possunt pedantes in illis 
rebus; nec ego nec alius doctus possemus scribere in Politicis’. 

! The interpretation of Lipsius's time at Leuven appears influenced by the general 
notion that early modern Catholicism hardly, if at all, partook in the closely correla- 
ted processes of Modernisierung, Konfessionalisierung and Sozialdisziplinierung per- 
meating the Reformed (Protestant, Calvinist, Anglican) spheres of European society 
already before the French revolution. The reformist dynamic and competitive poten- 
tial especially of late sixteenth and seventeenth century Catholic societies as well as 
their political, cultural and spiritual diversity merit further (comparative) research. A 
critical survey of historiographical approaches to early modern European Catholicism 
can be found in Hersche P., Mufie und Verschwendung. Europäische Gesellschaft und 
Kultur im Barockzeitalter, Vol. 1 (Freiburg: 2006) 36-93. For a recent and insightful 
exploration of the ‘modernising’ capabilities, agendas and achievements of the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth century Hispanic monarchy, see Paquette G., Enlighten- 
ment, Governance, and Reform in Spain and its Empire, 1759-1808, Cambridge Impe- 
rial and Post-Colonial Studies Series (Basingstoke: 2008). 
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to cover only the first two books.” The Monita thus eschew some of 
the more controversial issues, inviting suspicions of self-censorship. 
The striking differences in style and presentation between the two 
closely related treatises also appear to corroborate the impression of 
intellectual labour tainted by a confessional environment that encour- 
aged self-censorship. Ann Moss for instance compares the Monita 
unfavourably with the Politica.? Moss misses the ‘philological and 
dialectical rigour’ of the earlier work and describes the Monita as a 
concoction of ‘rather lax amplifications leading to narrations of exem- 
plary events and figures from history ancient and modern, long, loose 
paraphrases of texts which are not identified”. In her view, the treatise 
is devoid of the kind of intellectual vision, pithy subtlety, and political 
pregnancy with which the Politica steers future leaders towards politi- 
cal pragmatism and faithful service to the monarchical state.^ Moss 
relates her observations to confessional differences and the impact of 
the European reformations on the design of commonplace-books, and 
concludes that the move to the Spanish Netherlands exposed Lipsius to 
‘Catholic hostility towards the Northern humanist and dialectical tra- 
dition of commonplace-books'.' Mark Morford, another sympathetic 
and judicious explorer of Lipsius’s persona and work, points to the 
fact that the ageing Lipsius became increasingly anxious to ‘refurbish 
his self-portrait’, presenting himself as a quiet, non-wordly scholar, 
and talking down the political intent of his writing and teaching." He, 


? On the gestation of the work, see Janssens, “Lipsius’ humanistische programma", 
especially 203-208; and Tournoy G.— Deceulaer H., "Justus Lipsius and his unfinished 
Monita et exempla politica. The Royal Privilege of 1597”, in De Landtsheer— Delsaerdt, 
Iam illustravit omnia 193-200. For the manuscript outline of the third chapter dealing 
with prudentia militaris see Papy J., “An Unpublished Dialogue by Justus Lipsius on 
Military Prudence and the Causes of War: The Monita et exempla politica de re mili- 
tari (1605)", Bibliothéque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 65 (2003) 135-48. 

13 See Moss, “The Politica of Justus Lipsius" 431-33. 

4 Moss, “The Politica of Justus Lipsius" 433. 

5 On Lipsius's ideas and practice concerning the goals and strategies of humanist 
education see the detailed analysis in Morford, Stoics and Neostoics, especially chapter 
two: “The Friends and Pupils of Lipsius" 14-51; also (for the Monita) Janssens, “Lip- 
sus’ humanistische programma" 215-19. 

16 Moss, “The Politica of Justus Lipsius" 430-31. Moss, ibid. 437 n. 24, rightly points 
out that the commonplace-book as an agent of cross-confessional cultural exchange 
and communication is a subject meriting further study. 

7 For instance in his famous autobiographical letter to Woverius; ILE, XIIL 00 
10 01. 
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too, is prepared to characterise the period in Leuven altogether as one 
of ‘decline’.' 

Yet to think of Lipsius in Leuven as a scholar and a teacher will- 
ingly drawing his own teeth and resigning himself to delivering little 
more than material inoffensive to orthodox Catholic clergy is both 
to underestimate his resolve and misunderstand his educational pro- 
gramme. Undoubtedly, he compromised his pride and work when 
haggling with the Roman authorities about the changes that would 
keep the Politica off the Roman index.” However, the old humanist 
could also draw a line in the sand when intervention threatened to 
touch the core of his intellectual and educational enterprise. In 1584, 
on the publication of the De constantia, Lipsius’s friend Torrentius 
effectively demanded that he revise his work and expound the ethics 
of politics with examples drawn from the life of Christ rather than 
the ancients.” Lipsius prevaricated, but refused to budge and stood 
by what was most important to his pedagogical mission, namely the 
authority of pagan historiography as the principal source of political 
advice that was relevant and open to multiple interpretations. 

Although Lipsius returned to the Catholic creed, the choice of 
sources, style and message in the Monita do not indicate the Catholic- 
Christian ‘turn’ Torrentius had called for. The Monita bear out Lipsius’s 
determination and unbroken attachment to educational objectives and 
textual strategies that mostly disregard confessional boundaries and 
preoccupations. The treatise continues his lifelong concern with pre- 
paring a political elite for a morally complex and confusing world by 
analysing power and unmasking human duplicity, treachery and cru- 
elty. The work also draws lessons from the painful events during the 
time in Leiden, and does so in a manner that cannot satisfactorily be 
explained in terms of self-censorship. 


There are a number of cues as to the organisation of knowledge, strategy 
of communication and desired impact of the Monita. The first is Lip- 
sius’s appreciation of Tacitus, the pagan author he cherished above any 


18 Morford, Stoics and Neostoics 118-19. 

See Waszink, “Introduction” 120-24 and 173-90; and Mout, “Lipsius between 
War and Peace" 154-55. 

? On the relationship and correspondence between Lipsius and Torrentius, Bis- 
hop of Antwerp (Lieven Van der Beke, 1525-1595) see Morford, Stoics and Neostoics 
103-106. 
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other as a teacher of politics and to whom he believed he owed much of 
the publishing success of the Politica.” Lipsius claims that Tacitus lends 
himself particularly well to providing contemporary readers with the 
intellectual and moral means to negotiate a confusing and precarious 
present characterised by religious and civil war. He contrasts the prag- 
matic yield of Tacitean narrative with that of the stirring tales of moral 
rectitude and self-sacrifice proferred by Livy.” His conclusion is that 
reading Livy, moving as this author’s exempla sometimes are, does not 
really make a better man or one better prepared for survival in the 
muddy waters of monarchical government. Tacitus, on the other hand, 
is a ‘sharp and prudent writer’ who confronts readers with unpalatable, 
yet indispensable truths about life at court and courtly politics: 


In his work let each and everyone consider princes’ courts, the inner life 
of princes, their policies, commands and deeds, and, as the likeness to 
our own times is so obvious in most things, anticipate the same results 
from the same causes. You will find under tyranny flatterers and inform- 
ers, evils not unknown to our time; you will find nothing honest, noth- 
ing clear-cut, not even among friends will you find good faith; you will 
find repeated charges of treason, the only charge against those who were 
innocent; you will find executions of distinguished men heaped up, and 
peace more cruel than war.” 


The Adlocutio Iterata of the 1607 edition of the Annals, written shortly 
before Lipsius’s death, summarily praises the Roman for his ruthless 
analysis of princely power as well as his analytical method: 


A great writer (...) especially appropriate for great persons, that is, those 
who hold the tiller of the state or those who give advice and counsel 
to the helmsman. What part of civil and military prudence, and what 
emotions of men (even concealed), what fortunes or events does he not 
openly reveal or show under a veil?” 


2 For the ways in which Lipsius made Tacitus’ wilful obscurity his own, see Mor- 
ford, “Tacitean Prudentia” and Waszink, “Introduction” 148-55. 

? Tn the dedication to Emperor Maximilian of his 1574 edition of Tacitus, Lipsius 
declares: ‘I always rise from reading Livy more moved, [though] not always better or 
better equipped to face the vicissitudes of life’. 

? Ibid.: “Hic mihi quisque principum aulas, principum interiorem vitam, consilia, 
iussa, facta consideret, et obvia in plerisque nostrorum temporum similitudine, ab iis- 
dem causis pares exitus animo praecipiat. invenies sub tyrannide adulationes, delatio- 
nes, non ignota huic saeculo mala; nihil sincerum, nihil simplex, et nec apud amicos 
tutam fidem; frequentatas accusationes maiestatis, unicum crimen eorum qui crimine 
vacabant; cumulatas illustrium virorum neces, et pacem quovis bello saeviorem.’ 

^ Lipsius J., C. Cornelii Taciti Opera quae exstant (Antwerp, Moretus: 1607), Adlo- 
cutio Iterata: ‘magnus scriptor est, & qui proprie facit magnis: id est, qui tractant 
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Consequently, the Politica present the audience with a succinct, 
more often than not ambivalent, yet nonetheless structured, focused 
and more accessible version of what Tacitus in particular had to 
say about dealing with the difficult and often downright dirty busi- 
ness of government. His ingenious use of the cento form allows 
Lipsius to extract principles of governance which Tacitus left 
shrouded or unexplored, and steer readers towards pragmatic con- 
clusions.” The work is expressly written for those ‘well-versed in 
Latin’ and brought up from childhood to produce their own com- 
monplace-books and tease de-contextualised sententiae for ambiguous 
meaning.” 

Most of the time, Lipsius manages to allow the wisdom extracted 
from Roman and Greek historians to keep its conveniently ambigu- 
ous form. He cannot escape the fact, however, that his often delicately 
balanced sets of quotations were read and interpreted by an audience 
less homogenous in its education, values and expectations than the 
one he wanted to reach in the first instance. Many sententiae invited 
outright controversy, especially when read against orthodox Chris- 
tian doctrine (Calvinist as well as Catholic) or contemporary politi- 
cal debate. If Lipsius was scathing about Coornhert’s apparent lack of 
latinitas and consequent misreading of a Ciceronian medical phrase, 
he could not really deny that verba without res easily lent themselves 
to a variety of deviant interpretations some of which he did not mean 
to inveigle. Arguably, Coornhert simply accepted Lipsius’s invitation 
to ‘slip out of the editor’s control’ and probe the displaced and relo- 
cated quotations for meaning relevant to personal interests, percep- 
tions and circumstances.” Yet he also went on to expose the authorial 


reipublicae clavum, aut a consiliis monitisque tractanti adsunt. quae pars prudentiae 
est, militaris sive civilis, quis affectus hominum, etsi occultus; qui casus aut eventus 
rerum, quos iste non palam aperit, aut sub velo ostendit? 

?5 See for instance the way in which Lipsius establishes monarchy as the best form 
of government in Politica II, 1, 297-300 [all references to the Politica are to the edition 
of Waszink, above fn. 3]. 

26 Lipsius is uncompromising in his propagation of humanist expertise as the foun- 
dation of political education and practice. The Nota to Politica I, 9 recommends the 
works of Tacitus ‘more to the counsellors of princes than to the princes themselves’ 
and asks the former to ‘employ him as a guide for their wisdom as well as their pru- 
dence’. The recommendation extends to Lipsius's own works. See for instance Monita, 
I, 8 (De Prudentia); and Morford, “Tacitean Prudentia" 147-51; Waszink, “Introduc- 
tion" 82-83 and 93-98. 

7 For a recent assessment of the debate between Coornhert and Lipsius see Voogt 
G., Constraint on Trial: Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert and Religious Freedom, Sixteenth 
Century Essays and Studies 52 (Kirksville, Missouri: 2006) 197-229; Vanhassel A., 
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intent of the Politica as he saw it and involved Lipsius in a debate the 
latter had neither wanted nor foreseen. Despite the studied ambiguity 
of the cento form, then, Lipsius still had sufficient textual presence to 
make himself vulnerable to searching questions concerning his reli- 
gious-political orthodoxy. 


This points to a major difference between the two works in terms of 
conveying practical political knowledge to a discerning readership. In 
the Monita, Lipsius sets out to follow more closely the Tacitean practise 
of ‘showing under a veil’ what needs to be said yet remain concealed 
at the same time. While the work continues the conversation already 
set in motion, it does so by adding layers for a deepening interaction 
between the texts and the newly empowered reader. In the Politica, 
the conversation between text and reader was contained mainly in 
the complex yet controlled web of sententiae. The Monita shift this 
conversation into brief historical narratives, allowing the reader more 
freedom in exploring by now increasingly less controversial precepts 
of reason of state." 

In the first instance, Lipsius widens the range of authors mined for 
useful knowledge, now sampling from the best though not always the 
most obvious writers, to paraphrase his own words.? Tacitus remains 
the authority on the nature and purpose of historical knowledge, but 
is no longer the principal fountain of such wisdom. The sources are 
more varied, quarrying less familiar historians and extending the text 
in terms of cultural diversity as well as chronological scope. A wide 
range of examples from the ancient world, medieval Spain, and the 
Ottoman and Spanish Habsburg empires illuminate the precepts and 
practices of monarchical reason of state. The wisdom of Greek, Roman 
and Carthaginian, Egyptian and Persian antiquity is aligned with that 


"La liberté de conscience selon Juste Lipse et Dirck Coornhert”, in Letocha D. (ed.), 
Aequitas, Aequalitas, Auctoritas. Raison théorique et légitimation de l'autorité dans le 
XVI’ siècle européen, De Pétrarque à Descartes 54 (Paris: 1992) 78-90; and Güldner G., 
Das Toleranz-Problem in den Niederlanden im Ausgang des 16. Jahrhunderts (Lübeck: 
1968). 

28 [n letters to friends discussing the forthcoming work, Lipsius clarified his views 
on the comparative value of ‘theoretical’ and ‘historical’ knowledge; see Janssens, “Lip- 
sius humanistische programma" 203-208; on Lipsius's uses of history see also Halsted 
D., *Distance, Dissolution and Neo-Stoic Ideals: History and Self-Definition in Lip- 
sius", Humanistica Lovaniensia 40 (1991) 262-74. 

? [ipsius J., Monita et exempla politica. Libri duo, qui Virtutes et Vitia Principum 
spectant (Antwerp, Johannes Moretus: 1605) Lectori. 
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of Aztec princes and Ottoman sultans as well as Christian kings and 
emperors from Charlemagne to Charles V. Classical sources thus gain 
immediacy and relevance in the eyes of the reader, whereas the histori- 
cal experience of the ‘moderns’ partakes in and equals ancient political 
nous. The impression is one of ancient and ‘modern’ historiography 
merging into a seamless stream of practical political knowledge, the 
experience of different ages and cultures mirroring and corroborating 
one another. 

Though Lipsius’s educational and ideological objectives remain the 
same, the relationship between author, text and readers changes in a 
way that makes it easier ‘to show under a veil’ what had better not be 
spelled out. He no longer arranges and combines carefully selected 
sentences with guiding explanations, summary statements and con- 
cluding sentences in the tradition of the commonplace-book. The 
short, sometimes telling, but usually altogether vague monita function 
as sub-headings for some of the chapters.? The matter itself is briefly 
introduced at the beginning of the chapter, with the actual discussion 
taking place in the exempla, the often long sequence of intellectual- 
political biographies of famous rulers in chronological order. Lipsius's 
readers are already familiar with fama and reputatio of these historical 
figures. The exempla explain the intellectual procedures by means of 
which select individuals ensured that they would learn from history in 
order to make history. In the Monita et exempla politica, then, Lipsius 
allows history to speak for itself. 

The introduction captures this method and expectation in a number 
of brief metaphors. His interlocutor compares the sententiae et velut 
decreta of the Politica to plants in need of careful and prolonged cul- 
tivation.’ They will not grow unless tended to by historical examples, 
which Lipsius compares to seedlings and medicine for those in pain 


3 Only six out of a total of twenty-five chapters subdivide the matter under discus- 
sion further into Monita, Quaestiones or Quaestinculae, namely I, 2: De Religione; I, 3: 
De Superstitione; I, 5: Fatum considerandum, credendumque esse; I, 2: De Principatu; 
IL 4: De Sucessione; and II, 9: De Iustitia. 

31 Lipsius, Monita 1: "Illud de ExEMPLISs. Quae viri et iuvenes flagitant (...) subiungi 
PoLrTICORUM tuis libris. Sunt ibi Sententiae et velut Decreta, utilia ac salutaria: quis 
abnuat? Sed ut valida atque efficacia sint, nonne vides usum, id est Exempla deesse? 
Haec adde, et pulcherime coeptum opus absolve: nec muros tantum et tectum, sed 
instrumenta atque ornamenta adiunge. Sicut herbas qui sevit, opportune eas irrigat 
atque alit ut adolescant: sic tu Sententiarum istos velut frutices fove et attolle, vel sole 
vel pluvia, ut sic dicam, Exemplorum.’ 
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or turning blind and in need of light.? He is not sure what benefit 
readers will gain from what the Monita offer, but asks them to prepare 
for multiple interpretations and engage with the historical matter on 
a number of levels. Rather than providing entertaining anecdote, the 
text requires the reader to immerse himself in historical experience, 
and in a manner that deepens and consolidates as well as differenti- 
ates his understanding and handling of political affairs. In the words 
of the interlocutor, the exempla provide the ‘utensils and ornaments’ 
essential to turning the bare ‘walls and roof’ of the Politica into a safe 
and habitable space.** They enable those who have read the Politica to 
complete their ‘moving house’ and chose their fittings and appliances, 
locks and screens according to personal taste. It is through reading 
and digesting the exempla and relating them to the previous work that 
the reader will be able to establish, articulate and develop his moral- 
political identity. 

This shift from sententiae to exempla is one from the authority of 
Tacitus and Seneca, Cicero and Plato to that of ‘nameless’ historians 
and thus to history itself. Lipsius no longer identifies his sources in 
the margins, and only rarely does so in the actual text (certainly in 
comparison to the Politica). It is also a shift of interpretative power 
from author to reader. What benefits the reader will be the result of 
his own efforts now more than before. This marks a decisive change 
from the Politica not least in terms of authorial control and visibil- 
ity. Lipsius the author and political-philosophical intellect is less of a 
presence than he was in the earlier treatise. He is also less likely to be 
held to account for the considerable interpretative range of his mate- 
rial. The reader in turn is given even more leeway to search out prag- 


? Ibid. 'Spargimus haec Monita; & velut pharmaca aegris, aut lumen caecutien- 
tibus, offerimus: quem usum tamen fructusque videmus? Et vis plura etiam addam, 
id est perdam? Lipsius's interlocutor sums up the discussion, quoting Lucilius’ pro- 
nouncement from Seneca, Epistolae 29, 2: 'Bona verba, vir optime. Quod medicis, hoc 
tibi faciendum cense: cum veteri imperitiae morbo acriter pugnandum: & a perseve- 
rantia fructum expecta. Sparge, Sparge salutaria haec velut semina: & cur non vel ab 
agricolae exemplo? Ille si hoc alteroque anno spes destituit, tamen arat, occat, serit: 
& Bonus Eventus serius, sed uberius, saepe respondet. Audi tuum doctorem. Quare 
verbis parcam? gratuita sunt. Non possum scire, an ei profuturus sim, quem admoneo: 
illud scio, alicui me profuturum, si multos admonuero. Spargenda est manus. non potest 
fieri, ut non aliquando succedat multi tentanti.’ Lipsius approves, and willingly yields 
to the authority of his *master". He does so blithely ignoring Seneca's actual riposte; 
Epistolae 29, 3: *Hoc, mi Lucili, non existimo magno viro faciendum: diluitur eius 
auctoritas (...).' 

3 Ibid. 
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matic political precepts relevant and appropriate to his usus. He is at 
greater liberty to listen or close his ears to what history might have to 
tell him. 


The Nature of Prudence in the Monita 


The way Lipsius intends readers and text to interact is illustrated for 
instance in chapter eight of book one of the Monita where he sketches 
his understanding of prudentia. His observations concerning the 
nature and acquisition of prudence, in fact, present the reader with 
an opportunity to reflect on the methodological and epistemological 
rationale of the treatise as a whole. 

Prudence, Lipsius says, is the product of usus (personal experience) 
and historia (recorded collective experience), which in turn produce 
doctrina—such as the precepts and principles so carefully selected 
and arranged in the Politica. This definition of prudence is based on 
two suppositions. Firstly, Lipsius contends that there is little differ- 
ence between usus and historia.** The latter merely gathers and orga- 
nises the wealth of individual experience in order to make it easier 
for the discerning reader to extract the principles of practical political 
conduct. Secondly, he posits that usus ameliorates nature.* Natura, 
Lipsius says, can accomplish only so much by itself. More often than 
not individuals are rather limited in their abilities. This is where usus 
and its sibling historia step in to improve nature and enable even the 
mediocre talent to serve the state in thought and deed, counsel and 
action. 

The factual identity of prudentia, usus and historia, Lipsius says, is 
the product of humanist training and proficiency routinely applied 
to political affairs and related matters of importance. The individual 
has to ensure that the skills and experience acquired in the lecture 
room, the tutorial or the contubernium become habitus.” In the first 


* Lipsius, Monita 69: 'Lumen undique inferendum, ut pervideamus: & maxime 
ab Doctrina, non illa tamen arguta aut subtilium scientiarum, sed memoriae rerum 
praesertim, quam Historiam appellamus. Nam ea, si attendis, quid nisi alter usus est? 
Quae in isto video, tracto, facio, in illa lego, haurio, disco: & tanto plura, quanto plus 
rerum eventumque complectitur, ab omni aevo.' See also ibid. 70. 

35 Ibid. 

% On Lipsius as a teacher and friend of his pupils as well as the ways in which 
he influenced their lives, see for instance Morford, Stoics and Neostoics, especially 
chapter 2, 14-51; Peeters H., "Le contubernium de Lipse á Louvain á travers sa 
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instance, future princes and officials of the monarchical state learn 
from history through reading and especially through taking excerpts 
and writing their own text. Their training enables them to extend their 
conversation with as many relevant texts and on as many relevant lev- 
els of meaning as possible. What they must bear in mind, though is 
that this process does not end once they cease to be pupils instructed 
and encouraged by their tutors. The prudent politician will make read- 
ing, taking excerpts and making his own compositions a lifelong pre- 
occupation, building up personal prudence by continuously reflecting 
on his own experience as well as that of others. 

Solon opens a long list of princes who made political reflection and 
writing a constant in their lives almost as much as eating, drinking 
and sleeping." The Athenian sage left writings and verse in which 
natura, usus and doctrina converge to teach posterity. Similarly, the 
Theban leader Epaminondas continually reflected on historia and usus, 
and was thus able to give birth to modern scientia militiae. Philip of 
Macedon in turn laid the political and military foundations for his 
son's future greatness by turning the three years he spent as hostage 
in Epaminondas' household into a veritable contubernium, learning 
his trade from the words, wisdom and deeds of the Theban lead- 
er.^ Alexander was even more laudable than his father for the way 
in which he learned from doctrine, says Lipsius, and most fortunate 
in being instructed by Aristotle, the greatest of philosophers. Whilst 


correspondance", in Tournoy G.—De Landtsheer J.—Papy J. (eds), Iustus Lipsius. 
Europae lumen et columen. Proceedings of the International Colloquium. Leuven 17-19 
September 1997, Supplementa Humanistica Lovaniensia 15 (Leuven: 1999) 141-68; 
and De Bom, “Aphorisms and examples”. 

37 Lipsius, Monita 59: 'SoLoN Atheniensis, horum omnium unus exemplum prae- 
beat: in quo Natura, Usus, Doctrina viguerunt. In republica assiduus fuit, sed etiam 
in peregrinationibus, & Aegyptum, Cyprum, Asiam lustravit: atque id discendi causa. 
Usum vides: quid Doctrinam? Scripta & versus docent, quod reliquit." 

38 Ibid. 60. 

3 Ibid.: ‘Huius discipulus & alumnus PHiLIPPUS MACEDO, non Alexandri solum, 
sed & Magni pater. Ille inquam, omnem hanc magnitudinem aut institutione, aut ins- 
trumento & instructo reliquit. Graecia domita, & firmus ille ordo militiae, veteranus 
miles, optimus Duces, haec omnia a Philippo fuerunt: et ipse Philippus ab Epami- 
nonda, & doctrina. Nam obses triennio Thebis habitus, in eius domo divertit, optimo 
magistro usus ad dicendum, sapiendum, faciendum." 

^ Ibid.: ‘Ipse ALEXANDER haud alia re mihi quidem magis laudabilis, quam doctri- 
nae studio videtur, & moribus quos hausit a doctrina. (...) Sed a puero mitioribus arti- 
bus imbutus, mox in Ethicis & Politicis, aliisque Philosophiae, praeceptorem habuit 
Aristotelem: quem virum? Ipsius Sapientiae prolem aut alumnum. Felix doctore, sed 
& felix ingenio. Cum non, ut plerique, leviter imbuit iis animum, nec statim, ut ad 
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on military campaign, says Lipsius, this prince continued to live in 
contubernium, consult the learned and read whenever possible. The 
final example of a Greek leader is the Achaean general Philopoemen, 
commonly known as ultimus Graecorum." Philopoemen merits such 
accolade because he studied the philosophers intensely but not indis- 
criminately. He shunned ‘useless’ rhetoric, and always ensured that 
doctrine both enhanced his virtus and related to the facts of political 
life rather than vice versa. This Greek ruler, in other words, struck 
the balance between what is real (facta) and what is morally desirable 
but can be established only through pragmatic interaction with reality 
(virtus)—another subtle reminder of the rationale behind reason of 
state. In a nutshell, Philopoemen represents the ideal which princes 
and instructors—increasingly interchangeable terms in Lipsius's nar- 
rative—should always seek to ameliorate. 

The genealogy of empire builders reared on humanist strategies of 
self-education continues with evidence from the lives of great Romans, 
including the founders of Rome, Cato the Elder, Caesar, Octavian and 
Marc Anthony, Tiberius, and emperor Theodosius. Medieval princes, 
some of them hardly literate, can still set examples by founding uni- 
versities or be patrons of the arts— Charlemagne is credited with the 
foundation of the Sorbonne.” Spanish and Habsburg rulers share the 
limelight of historical exemplarity with ancient Persian and Ottoman 
rulers. Mohammed II ‘the Conqueror, the enemy of Christendom, 
Lipsius says, shaped his formidable political intellect through reading 
and appraising the Greek and Roman philosophers.” The list is closed 
with the Habsburg prince, Holy Roman emperor and King of Spain, 


arma venit, artes fastidiit: sed & doctos in contubernio suo habuit, audivitque & et 
ipse, cum licuit, assidue legit. (...). 

^. Lipsius, Monita 61: ‘ Ultimus, inter Graeca exempla, PHILOPOEMEN esto: quem 
ultimum Graecorum, magna eius laude, quispiam dixit. Is etsi in militia studio & 
indole propenderet, tamen (ait Plutarchus) & Philosophorum praecepta ac monita 
legebat, sed non omnium; eorum dumtaxat, e quibus progressum se ad Virtutem spera- 
bat facturum. Habebat & hoc in ore: Doctrinam debere ad facta tendere, non otii aut 
inutilis loquacitatis causa usurpari. Atque utinam hoc aliis, ut mihi, probet! Sed nos 
facere id decet, Principes debent.’ 

?2 Ibid. 63. 

5 Ibid. 63-64. 

# Ibid. 65. 
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Charles V, who took lessons in eloquence from no one less than the 
future Pope Hadrian VI.* 

Lipsius’s examples defining the nature and acquisition of prudentia 
suggest without fail that it is only by way of learning from the past— 
constantly reading, taking excerpts, writing and comparing initially 
limited individual usus with what others have read and committed to 
paper themselves—that princes are able to acquire the kind of knowl- 
edge needed to excel in office.“ Albeit implicitly, he pays heed to the 
expectation and experience of readers likely to agree that whereas in 
Livy’s Roman republic people might have been able to use history as 
an educational supplement to what they can learn from one another, 
early modern monarch and subject do not have that option. Courts are 
treacherous environments, courtiers are notoriously untrustworthy, 
and monarchs need to engage with history, their mute but only reli- 
able teacher. Accordingly, his exempla emphasise that reason of state 
must be extracted from many and diverse sources, and frequently from 
lore offending Christian or confessional preferences and moral sensi- 
bilities. The powerful implication is that the ratio of practical politics 
is natural and universal. 

Consequently, the roll-call of rulers obsessed with the instructive 
power of history includes morally ambiguous personnel, and in fact 
recommends them for their moral ambiguity. Thus Lipsius includes 
Tiberius, béte noir of anti-Machiavellian literature, on a par with 
Charles VII of France and often slated as more ruthless than even the 
infamous Florentine himself." He lauds Tiberius as one who gloried 
in knowing what few had the temerity or ability to know, then adds 
that ‘no one can compare with him in terms of calliditas and the art 
of ruling with a firm hand’. To the humanist reader, the term cal- 
liditas suggested a person possessed of exactly the kind of political 
artifice and ruthlessness deemed necessary in the Renaissance prince 
but often difficult to reconcile with Christian ethics. However, a peritus 
would also know about the inherent ambiguity of the term, and that 


3 Lipsius, Monita 65-66. 

46 Lipsius would have been delighted by the twelve year old Joseph Clemens, latterly 
Elector of Cologne (1688-1723). The boy translated into the vernacular and commen- 
ted upon his grandfather Maximilian I of Bavaria's Monita paterna, which in turn 
were heavily influenced by Lipsius's Politica. See Dollinger H., "Kurfürst Maximilian 
I von Bayern und Justus Lipsius", Archiv für Kulturgeschichte 46 (1965) 227-308 (esp. 
p. 229). 

? Lipsius, Monita 61. 
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it indicated a kind of caution and wisdom acquired through practice 
and experience.“ In a couple of sentences, Lipsius establishes a strong 
interpretative link between personal experience, lessons to be learned 
from history, and the craftiness of Tiberius as one of the most brutal, 
uninhibited and at the same time successful practioners of reason of 
state. The reader prepared to take home some uncomfortable lessons 
from history is invited to read the Monita through the prism of Tibe- 
rian calliditas. 


At the same time, the narrative exempla highlight the strong epistemic 
relationship between prudence and experience (personal and collec- 
tive) throughout. Prudence in the Monita is effectively synonymous 
with the individual's awareness and continual rational engagement 
with usus and historia. Lipsius, then, defines prudence as a faculty of 
reason that grows with experience and, over time, helps the individual 
to establish, negotiate and enhance the proper relationship between 
usus (historia, memoria), natura, and doctrina.” The epistemic impli- 
cations of this apparently straightforward definition and their con- 
comitant effect upon readers, are potentially momentous. 
Superficially, the Monita exhibit a vague but conformist under- 
standing of prudence as a Christian virtue and directive principle of 
virtuous action or recta ratio agibilium. Thomas Aquinas conceives of 
prudence in this vein as the intuitive knowledge of first principles as 


^ The term was tied up with Roman notions of the kind of cunning and cau- 
tion indispensable in politics and international relations. See Brizzi G., "Fides, Mens, 
Nova Sapientia: radici greche nell' approccio di Roma a politica e diplomazia verso 
l'Oriente ellenistico’, in Bertinelli M.G.A.— Piccirilli L. (eds), Linguaggio e terminolo- 
gia diplomatica dall'antico oriente all'impero bizantino. Atti del Convegno Nazionale, 
Genova 19 Novembre 1998, Serta Antiqua et Mediaevalia 4 (Rome: 2001) 123-31. 
This interpretative trend is reflected for instance in Isidore of Seville, Origines sive 
etymologiae x, 4: 'Astutus ab astu vocatus, quid est callidi et cauti nominis, qui possit 
sine periculo fortiter aliquid facere'; also Seneca, Epistulae 5, 49, 12. On calliditas as 
deliberate perversion of wisdom and the law, see Cicero, De officiis I, 33 (on the legal 
maxim ‘summum ius summa iniuria") and II, 32. 

2 Jan Waszink points out that Lipsius's mollifying claims to have surpassed Machia- 
velli by reconciling virtus with prudentia obscure the fact that the Politica forces the 
former to accommodate the latter rather than vice versa; see for instance "Introduc- 
tion" 98-102. Giovanni Botero in his Della ragion di stato (1589) made similar claims, 
but rather than retreat into safe as well as uninteresting and less pragmatic orthodoxy, 
chose to conceal the Machiavellian and Tiberian strands of this thought within a doc- 
trine of riputazione. 

5 Lipsius, Monita 58: ‘Quid si doctrina? Plurimum: & tria haec ubi concurrunt, 
mirum quam valida ea mixto, & vera ex iis firmaque Prudentia oriatur (...).’ 
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well as the practical judgement and moral action that bring those prin- 
ciples to bear on human life.” The doctor angelicus puts the emphasis 
on prudence as rational and practical interaction with the other vir- 
tues. Prudence enables the individual already inclined to act morally 
to choose the right means in a given situation. According to Aquinas, 
then, prudentia does not so much make a man just as tell him how 
to act justly in specific circumstances. Prudence is the intellectual and 
operative habitus that helps the soul to act morally and in accordance 
with its rational nature. What Aquinas does not quite explain, how- 
ever, is how to ensure that this habit articulates itself in a rational 
disposition towards moral action rather than merely a rational dispo- 
sition towards (self-interested or self-preserving) action (the Aristote- 
lian phronesis). 

The issue continued to exercise theologians up to the time of Lipsius 
and beyond. Scholastic theology generally conceded that prudence had 
to be the product of instruction, training and experience.? The prob- 
lem was that it had to be reared not only on Christian doctrine but 
on experience as well, that is, the ephemeral and contingent matter of 
human life past and present. What is more, the media of instruction 
(senses and memory) were affected by original sin and notoriously 
untrustworthy. Prudence could not be trusted to generate knowledge 
that was epistemologically and morally consistent and dependable. It 
was this epistemic and hence moral ambivalence that quickly exposed 
the Christian virtue of prudence to contamination by Machiavellian 
virtù as well as its close relation, reason of state.” Moral theology in 
turn, Catholic and Reformed, made strenuous efforts to mould pru- 
dence as a faculty of reason directing man towards the moral good and 


5 Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1I-Il, q. 47 a. 8. 

52 See for instance Francisco Suárez, Tractatus de religione Societatis Jesu [1626], in 
Berton C. (ed.), Opera omnia, Vol. 16 (Paris: 1857) 1064: 'diuturnam experientiam, 
quae ad prudentem gubernationem maxime necessaria est, et brevi tempore acquiri 
non potest.’ 

5 For the epistemic frailty of prudentia and its problematic relationship to reason 
of state see the helpful discussion in Hópfl H., Jesuit Political Thought. The Society 
of Jesus and the State, c. 1540-1630, Ideas in Context 70 (Cambridge: 2004) chapter 
eight, 164-185, especially 167-81; and his “Orthodoxy and Reason of State", History 
of Political Thought 23,2 (2002) 211-37; also Braun H.E., Juan de Mariana and Early 
Modern Spanish Political Thought (Aldershot: 2007) chapter four, 98-130, especially 
98-113— not least for a particularly illuminating example of a Jesuit political thinker 
who employs prudentia as a conceptual tool for stripping reason of state of its assets. 
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devised procedures and conceptual tools to make sure that prudence 
or recta ratio would co-operate with the other virtues.” 

The conception of prudentia civilis Lipsius presents in the Monita, 
on the other hand, exploits as well as alleviates this inherent sense of 
epistemological and moral vulnerability. In the first instance, he does 
not relate prudence to intuitive knowledge of first principles. In actual 
fact, Lipsius does not discuss prudence as a Christian moral and intel- 
lectual virtue at all. Prudence is stripped down to a rational faculty 
that is entirely concerned with the extraction of knowledge (doctrina) 
from secular matter (usus and historia) for the benefit of the future 
politician. He sanctions this definition of prudence with the notion of 
similitudo temporum, namely the idea that the fundamentals of human 
nature and behaviour are altogether constant. This is a familiar trope, 
of course, popular with humanists, and one that Lipsius had previously 
employed to funnel his use and appreciation of Greek and Roman lit- 
erature.” The salient point is that in the Monita, similitudo temporum 
serves Lipsius to anchor prudence ever more firmly and exclusively in 
human experience, thus in a medium of knowledge deeply affected by 
original sin, and hence epistemologically as well as morally altogether 
unreliable. The common rhetorical figure bolsters a determined effort 
to propagate human experience as the primary means to overcome the 
moral-epistemic uncertainty public servants faced in their daily lives. 

In the Politica, by contrast, Lipsius is much more guarded about the 
epistemic value of prudence gathered from the historians.” Introducing 


* On the pertinence, levels of differentiation and longevity of scholastic casuistry 
see Schiissler R., Moral im Zweifel. Volume 1: Die scholastische Theorie des Entscheidens 
unter moralischer Unsicherheit (Paderborn: 2002); on casuistry as a cross-confessional 
phenomenon in early modern moral theology and practical divinity see the introduc- 
tion and contributions in Braun H.E.—Vallance E. (eds), Contexts of Conscience in 
Early Modern Europe, 1500-1700 (Basingstoke: 2004); and eidem (eds), The Renais- 
sance Conscience, Special Issue of Renaissance Studies 28/4 (2009). 

5 See for instance the dedication to his 1581 edition of Tacitus’ opera. On Lipsius's 
use of the trope see Halsted, “Distance, Dissolution and Neo-Stoic Ideals” 263-66; 
and Janssens, “Lipsius’ humanistische programma” 203-204; also Etter E.-L., Taci- 
tus in der Geistesgeschichte des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts (Basel—Stuttgart: 1966) 19 
and 57. 

56 For Lipsius’s discussion of prudence see Politica, I, 7 and 8 as well as IV, 1-3. 
His use of scholastic terms and concepts, and especially those shared by classical and 
scholastic literatures could merit further study, especially with regard to the extent 
to which his moral-political treatises (De constantia, Politica and Monita et exempla 
politica) operate outside the overarching epistemological and in fact legal framework 
within which scholastic moral theologians for their part sought to provide tangible 
and practicable solutions for all walks of life. For a particular salient example of 
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the ‘particular prudence’ which princes acquire through experience 
(usus)," he clearly draws out Aristotle’s delineation of phronesis (pru- 
dence) and scientia (knowledge). Prudentia as opposed to scientia and 
sapientia (wisdom) is ‘extensive, confused, and unclear’. In fact, it is as 
confused and inextricable as human affairs in general: 


Because what we call Prudence is in reality unstable and changeable 
in every respect. For what else is it, than a selecting and combining of 
things which relate to each other now in this way, then in that way? And 
if these things are uncertain, so certainly Prudence. The more so, since it 
is not only dependent on the things themselves, but also on other things 
related to them. It takes time, place, and people into consideration, and 
changes with the slightest change in them; and it is different in every 
place to such an extent, that it is not even the same with respect to one 
thing. 


Subsequent chapters of the Politica make it clear that it is the fact that 
prudentia actually deals with a reality constantly in flux that makes 
it so attractive to those who spend their lives in public administra- 
tion and governance. In the Monita, however, there is no reference to 
the ‘extensive, confused and obscure’ nature of historical knowledge. 
Instead, Lipsius simply assures readers of the moral-epistemic value of 
their thoughts and decisions. Of course, the Politica and the Monita 
were to be read together, and the latter is not meant to undermine or 
correct as much as highlight and corroborate lines of argument for 
the reader and provide him with tools to think further. The highlight- 
ing is done selectively though, and one result is that the reader of the 
Monita will be even more confident of his ability to arrive at morally 
and politically viable judgements. 

Lipsius corroborates the brief and assertive exposition of prudence 
in the Monita by reference to the opposition between usus and opinio.” 
This Neo-Stoic opposition between reason and opinio—essentially, the 


Lipsius’s efforts to reconcile jarring conceptual understandings and further literature 
see Papy J., “Fate and Rule, Destiny and Dynasty: Lipsius’s Final Views on Supersti- 
tion, Fate and Divination in the Monita et exempla politica (1605)”, in this volume. 

Y Politica IV, 1, 383. The reference is Aristotle, eth. Nic. 1142a15. 

5 Ibid. IV, 1, 382-4: ‘Iam Confusa eadem. quia re vera instabile totum et fluc- 
tuans est, quod Prudentiam vocamus. Quid enim aliud ea, quam electio rerum quae 
aliter atque aliter sese habent? Quod si illae incertae, etiam ipsa. eo magis, quod non 
rebus solum devincta, sed quae rebus adstant. Tempora, loca, homines adspicit. Et 
pro minima eorum mutatione ipsa se mutat: adeoque non ubique una, ut nec in una 
re una.’ 

* Lipsius, Monita 58: ‘Est mala Opinio, at est homini longe optimus Usus. 
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Stoic doxa or ‘weak and corrupted judgement rooted in the flesh'— 
is one Lipsius had already set out in De constantia, where he had 
also implied the synonymity of Stoic ratio and scholastic recta ratio.” 
The Monita reiterate and assert the opposition between ‘reason’ and 
‘opinion’ in the briefest possible manner. Personal experience carefully 
honed over years of thought and action, Lipsius says, will guard the 
individual against acting on the basis of opinio, that is, weak and cor- 
rupted judgement based on the appearance rather than the true sub- 
stance of things. He thus reminds readers of one of the fundamentals 
of Neo-Stoic epistemology, and reiterates its promise of diminished 
yet nonetheless sufficient epistemic and hence moral certainty: though 
limited and obstructed in his ability to gain moral knowledge of the 
world, man is nonetheless able to distinguish appearance from reality 
and on that basis make value judgements that establish what is good 
for the soul.” 

What strikes the reader about the Monita is this underlying epistemic 
optimism, the firm assurance with which Lipsius appraises the value of 
moral knowledge obtained from material which scholastic theologians 
as well as their Calvinist counterparts eyed with considerable suspi- 
cion. The Monita like the Politica imbue the well educated individual 
with the authority and autonomy to extract reliable instruction on 
how to deal with political affairs from the notoriously unreliable mate- 
rial of secular history. The two works also complement one another 
in that both effectively separate the intellectual and moral formation 
of the civil servant (whether Catholic or Protestant) from an allegedly 
overarching Christian doctrinal framework. These features and objec- 
tives go a long way towards explaining Lipsius’s cross-confessional 
and enduring appeal.” 


® Lipsius J., De constantia libri duo L 5. For a discussion see Levi A.H.T., “The 
Relationship of Stoicism and Scepticism: Justus Lipsius”, in Kraye J.—Stone M.W.F. 
(eds), Humanism and Early Modern Philosophy (London—NewYork: 2000) 91-106. 

*' For a helpful discussion of the interplaying variants of early modern sceptic and 
Neo-Stoic epistemologies of moral knowledge see Robbins J., Arts of Perception. The 
Epistemological Mentality of the Spanish Baroque, 1580-1720 (Abingdon—New York: 
2007) especially 39-64 [first published as a special issue of Bulletin of Spanish Studies 
82/8 (2005)]. 

€ This confident outlook on a troubled world is bolstered by the fact that Lip- 
sius's methodology is impervious to the complexity and conceptual discernment as 
well as intellectual creativity of scholastic practical theology and moral epistemology. 
This indifference appears to be studied and deliberate. The absence of technical and 
conceptual development in support of his moral epistemology panders to readers' 
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It is arguable, though, that the Monita is even more adamant in 
pursuing this aim and transcends the earlier work in terms of moral- 
epistemic optimism. Nowhere, perhaps, is he more faithful to the 
humanist truism that ‘learning from history [is] the truest education 
and training for political activity’ than in his last political treatise, faith- 
ful also to Tacitus’ adage asserting ‘plures aliorum eventis docentur’.” 
Prudence nourished by cumulative personal experience and perceptive 
reading of recorded experience is effectively identical to ‘right reason’ 
and able to assuage and in fact overcome human moral and epistemic 
frailty. Prudence is a matter of historical experience cumulated and 
digested into ‘safe knowledge’ by knowing author and discerning 
reader.“ The Monita et exempla politica, Lipsius’s last word on politi- 
cal thought and action, empower the political individual. 


Conscience and the Exercise of Monarchical Power 


This engaging message of palpable optimism concerning the individ- 
ual’s ability to arrive at morally acceptable judgements is borne out in 
many chapters of the Monita and reflected in the ways in which read- 
ers can interact with the text. Lipsius generates interpretative freedom 
for instance by making less of an effort to insert balancing or conclud- 
ing sentences that help solve the questions and quandaries raised by 
the exempla. He gives the reader the tools to arrive at realistic conclu- 
sions concerning the perils and limits of acting honestly and publicly; 
but most importantly he urges him to trust his own judgement. 

A good example is his treatment of the term conscientia in chapter 
six of book one. As in his discussion of prudence, Lipsius offers a 
seemingly uncomplicated and orthodox understanding of a complex 
term. He refers to conscience as the irrepressible ‘internal judge’ and 
‘tribunal’ and condenses this notion by means of a catchy phrase from 
Tertullian: ‘Potest obumbrari, quia non est Deus; extingui non potest, 
quia a Deo est. Undoubtedly, Lipsius means to reassure his readers, 


expectations and anxieties at the expense of scholastic methodological rigour and 
sophistication. 

€ Tac, An. 4.33.2: ‘the majority are instructed by the experience of others’. 

& Lipsius, Monita 69: ‘Accedit, quod prudentes multi, & usu docti, olim fere histo- 
riam conscripserunt: & idem sensus breves, aut monita inseruerunt, Deus bone, quam 
recta, quam salutaria, si bona mens eligit et excerpit?' 

55 Ibid. 45. 
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but what does he offer the political practitioner struggling to find out 
whether or not he obscures that which is from God? The answer is 
contained in the historical exempla, especially the one proffered at the 
end of the chapter: 


When Livius Drusus was building his house on the Palatine, an architect 
offered to build it in such a way that the house would be free from scru- 
tiny and could not be overlooked: “Why not do better’, Livius retorted, 
'and, if you are skilled enough, so build my house in such a way that 
whatever I may do is open to everybody’s scrutiny. What a splendid 
saying, what a laudable sentiment! Whether he could ever have led such 
a life, however, I doubt, but will not query any further.‘ 


Lipsius praises the protagonist for his integrity, only to conclude the 
narrative and the chapter on conscientia as a whole with a rather 
Tacitean turn of phrase. Lipsius openly doubts whether Livius Drusus 
‘could have led such a life’, but he will not himself resolve these res- 
ervations. The reader is called upon to do just that. He will have to 
investigate the career of Livius Drusus and decide whether such a 
moral stance can be sustained in politics. The sentence plants seeds of 
curiosity and intellectual adventure in the mind of the reader. Which 
direction his enquiry will take and which results in terms of politi- 
cal thought and action it will yield depends entirely on the reader's 
willingness to explore and apply the implicit advice contained in the 
exemplum. 

This is one of several instances where Lipsius raises the level of 
ambiguity, deliberately increasing the reader's latitude in exploring 
the mechanics of power and sharpening his sense of how to adapt to 
the many particular contexts of early modern political life. He requires 
his readers first to explore the ambiguities contained in the exemplum, 
investigate the different and often contrary views on what constitutes 
moral action on offer, and then apply them to comparable scenarios in 
their own lives. More than in the Politica, however, the reader needs 
to take the res (the possible contextualisations of the narratives) into 
account as much as the verba (the actual sentences extracted from 
sources, often in themselves open to interpretation). In the case of 


& Lipsius, Monita 45: ‘Livius Drusus, cum domum in Palatio aedificaret, & archi- 
tectus offerret, ita se structurum, ut libera ab arbitris & ab omni despectu esset: Quin 
tu potius, inquit, si quid in te artis est, ita compone domum meam, ut quidquid agam, 
ab omnibus inspici possit. Vox magnifica, vox laudanda! Vita an pro ea fuerit, ambigo, 
neque inquiro.’ 
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Livius Drusus, the educated reader is not only expected to know about 
the problematic career and dubious legacy of the protagonist, but to 
ponder over the degree to which transparency and honesty can be 
reconciled with personal political survival and service to the common- 
wealth. 

Roman historians describe Marcus Livius Drusus, Roman senator 
and tribune of 91, as a politician of great integrity and utterly sincere 
in his attempts to bring about peace by introducing much needed con- 
stitutional reforms. He was unsuccessful though, his failure epitomised 
by the fact that he was brutally slain in the streets of Rome as well as 
the outbreak of the ‘Social War’ (91-87) between Rome and her Italian 
allies. Against this background, Drusus’ honesty and commitment to 
transparency in public affairs amount to an implicit yet nonetheless 
firm justification of prudentia mixta and limited use of deceit as set 
out in the Politica. The reader has to decide for himself to what degree 
he will admit simulatio and dissimulatio into political practice, though 
he is left in no doubt about the limited political expediency of personal 
integrity. Depending on personal experience and assessment of human 
nature, individual readers were at liberty to conclude that the defence 
of the common good could well demand more extreme and sinister 
forms of deception. 

Yet another instance of the reader’s broadened interpretative remit 
is the discussion of the relationship between the prince and the laws 
in chapter ten of book two.” The exempla without exception describe 
rulers who are above the law. Throughout, the focus is on princes 
as legal reformers and legal reform as a matter of cautious interven- 
tion according to the dictates of political expediency. If we follow the 
Monita, the main task of the monarch is the weeding and pruning of 
overly complicated bodies of law.% The attentive reader cannot but 
grasp very quickly what is said by virtue of omission: namely, that it is 
in the best interest of the commonwealth if the prince tailors the laws 
of the realm to fit its needs and do so the way he sees fit. 

Just as he did in the Politica, Lipsius omits some political terms 
and practices and refuses to explore others in terms of their juridical 
and constitutional content. There is no juridical conceptualisation of 


7 Lipsius, Monita II, 10, 142-46. 
& See also Ibid. 136-40, the quaestio ‘an ergo deceat, aut expediat, ipsum Principem 
ius dicere, reddere? 
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sovereignty, no explicit analysis of the constitutional and theological 
issues and principles driving contemporary debate about the nature 
and limits of monarchical power. There is no reference to the juridical 
taglines of contemporary constitutional debate (quod omnes tangit ab 
omnibus approbari or rex maior singuli, minor universis) for instance, 
or the controversy surrounding the right of resistance and the rela- 
tionship between prince, magistrates and ‘popular assemblies’. Like its 
older sibling, the Monita discuss monarchical power in purely moral 
and behavioural terms. This implicit conceptualisation of the nature 
and scope of monarchical sovereignty has the potential to raise the 
hackles of Dutch constitutional lawyers just as much as those of Span- 
ish scholastics. 

The Monita follows the Politica in that it presents monarchs as 
restricted solely by common sense rather than notions of natural and 
customary law or contemporary constitutional practice. Lipsius cor- 
roborates the Bodinian notion of a prince not bound by the laws in 
any constitutional sense that he had already expounded in the previ- 
ous work.” In the Politica, however, the prince is both legibus solutus 
and tightly bound by the prescriptions of political prudence nourished 
on usus and historia: intervening with the laws is a matter of due cau- 
tion and considered expediency. These references to the mediating and 
restraining influence of prudence are missing from the relevant discus- 
sion in the Monita.” The reader is compelled either ‘to read between 
the lines' or to chart his personal moral landscape by gradually moving 
away from the excessive and counter-productive exercise of monarchi- 
cal power presented in the exempla.” Guidance is provided by what is 


$ Bodin and Lipsius both anchor their view of monarchical power in a deeply 
pessimistic view of human nature and articulate it in terms of universal lessons from 
history. Yet unlike Bodin, Lipsius does not openly attack the fundamentals of Aristo- 
telian political philosophy concering the origin, nature and scope of princely power. 
In other words, he advocates a Bodinian concept of sovereignty without providing a 
definition or theory of monarchical sovereignty. For further literature and a very brief 
discussion of the relationship between Bodinian and Lipsian thought see Waszink, 
"Introduction" 92-93. 

7 They are not entirely absent from the treatise as a whole, though. The reader finds 
them partly absorbed in the preceding chapter De iustitia; Monita 123-41. 

7 The first book with its entries on religio, superstitio, impietas, conscientia and 
prudentia explores the spiritual and epistemic contexts of personal rule whereas book 
two is geared more towards the personal conduct of princes and actual exercise of 
monarchical power. In the second book, on the whole, Lipsius appears more inclined 
to step out from behind his text and point the reader towards specific conclusions. 
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left unsaid at least as much as by what is said. The chapter De legibus 
in the Monita, as a result, puts even more emphasis on the prince act- 
ing ‘above the laws’. 


Conclusion 


The passages discussed here show that Lipsius is just as coy in the 
Monita as he was in the Politica when it comes to matching a rhetoric 
of virtue with an orthodox theory of Christian statecraft. In the Monita 
most of the talking is done by the exempla themselves. Lipsius thus 
reduces the kind of conceptual vulnerability that had triggered the con- 
troversy with Coornhert while at the same time increasing the space 
for interpretation in terms of reason of state. In a sense, he follows 
more closely the methodology highlighted in the Nota to Politica I, 
9 (De Tacito) and applies it to a a wider range of historiographical 
material: 


Who tells more truthfully than he, or more briefly? Who teaches more 
in telling? Which moral topic is there which he does not touch upon? 
Which emotion does he not reveal? He is an amazing writer in every 
respect, and one who thoroughly discusses even that which he does not 
discuss. Nor is it just History, but as it were a garden and nursery of 
instructions. Just as people who colour clothing with needle-work inge- 
niously add gemstones without disturbing or detracting from the form 
of the garment, just so he interleaves sententiae without in any way los- 
ing or damaging the line of the narrative. He nonetheless appears rugged 
and obscure to some. Is it his fault, or theirs? For I believe that his writ- 
ing is sharp and penetrating: and so ought those be who read him.? 


Tacitus is such an 'amazing writer' both because he discusses every- 
thing pertaining to the affairs to the state and because much of what 
he says, needs to be read ‘between the lines’. His apparent ‘obscu- 
rity and ‘ruggedness’ is an obstacle overcome easily enough by those 


72 Lipsius, Politica 733: ‘Quis illo verius narrat, aut brevius? quis narrando magis 
docet? In moribus quid est, quod non tangat? In affectibus, quod non revelet? Mira- 
bilis omnino scriptor, et qui serio hoc ipsum agit, quod non agit. Nec enim Historia 
solum est, sed velut hortus et seminarium praeceptorum. Ut ii qui vestes acu pingunt, 
ingeniose gemmas inserunt, sine confusione aut noxa formarum: sic iste passim Sen- 
tentias, serie narrationis nihil omissa aut laesa. Scaber tamen quibusdam et obscurus 
videtur. suone vitio, an ipsorum? Nam acute arguteque scripsisse fateor: et tales esse 
debere, qui eum legent.’. This translation is a slightly altered version of the one ren- 
dered in Waszink, Politica 97. 
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of a ‘sharp and penetrating mind’, especially those able and willing 
to learn from his prudence and good judgement. Lipsius leaves it to 
the reader to acknowledge that in a world where everyone is more or 
less morally deficient, the prince and counsellor will have to choose 
what appears to be the best course of action within particular political 
circumstances. 

The Monita achieves its ends not by redefining Machiavellian terms 
and principles, then—which is what Lipsius had partly undertaken in 
the Politica—but rather by diluting moral predicaments within a wel- 
ter of historical exempla. The work requires readers to regard history 
not only as the locus from which to extract the principles of political 
conduct and analysis, but as the place where such knowledge is nego- 
tiated and delivered. The few monita and quaestincula do not really 
contain the message. The historical exempla provide the ‘utensils and 
ornaments' necessary to furnish the complex edifice of political max- 
ims erected by the Politica —yet in doing so transcend the earlier work. 
They are themselves the mainstay of political-moral knowledge. In the 
Monita, Lipsius's proclaimed preference for historical examples rather 
than ‘the precepts of the philosophers’ has finally come into its own. 
In this respect the work is already more than a supplement or continu- 
ation of the Politica. 

Lipsiuss undiminished potential for influencing the European 
political elite put the Catholic church on guard concerning his ortho- 
doxy. Though Lipsius had to mind his step, however, he did not need 
to distort himself beyond recognition either. Brussels and Leuven were 
far from Madrid, and though he remained on the Spanish Index, he 
had wriggled his way out of the Roman one. The Monita et exempla 
politica appear a rather savvy if not to say sly way of dealing with 
self-censorship. Seemingly defusing conceptual positions that invited 
controversy in the past, Lipsius at the same time implores the educated 
reader to take the ancients as the starting point for individual and 
independent enquiry. 

The somewhat paradoxical result is yet another text that assuages 
moral anxiety by throwing open the realm of historical experience in 
all its confusing moral diversity to the highly educated and discern- 
ing statesman. The contribution of the Monita to European political 
thought does not lie in the resolution of moral-epistemic difficulties 
underlying political decision-making as much as in neutralising those 
difficulties, and thus responding to a demand for moral self-gover- 
nance and individual, autonomous negotiation of moral conflict and 
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decision-making. Lipsius thus answers Scaliger’s charge, asserting that 
while it is no scholar’s business to meddle in politics, it is very much 
his business to shape the mind of the politician. His work offers his- 
torical experience in a way that allows the humanist reader to acquire 
and assert the kind of moral and intellectual autonomy that the Chris- 
tian politician will need in a career where morally clearcut decisions 
will be rare. The Monita et exempla politica assert Lipsius’s European 
status not as that of a politician, but of a maker of politicians and 
teacher of politics.” 


73 Lipsius facilitated the dissemination and application of his educational-political 
views not only through his treatises but also his voluminous correspondence; see for 
instance the letter of 2 January 1595 addressed to the Spanish nobleman and Brussels 
politician Francisco de San Victores, effectively a short treatise on Spanish foreign 
policy; ILE, VIII, 95 01 02. See the discussion of this letter as well as Lipsius’s views 
on European politics by Mout, “Lipsius between War and Peace”. 


JUSTUS LIPSIUS AND THE CENTO FORM 


George Hugo Tucker 


How better to preface a study devoted to the cento form and to the 
conscious manipulation by Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) of that ‘patch- 
work’-form than with a quotation—or rather, with an extract of 
a 'tissue' of quotations? Not of Lipsius's Latin prose-cento, the six 
books of Politica of 1589, belonging to his period in Calvinist Leiden 
(1578-1591),' nor even of their subsequent companion volume—also 
a cento-‘patchwork’ of sorts—the two books of Monita et exempla 
politica composed in 1596 and published in 1605, during Lipsius's 
final period in Catholic Leuven (1592-1606), as a further examination 
and illustration of the subject headings of the first two books of the 
Politica? No, in the infinite recycling and recombination of textual 


! Politicorum, sive civilis doctrinae libri sex (Leiden, off. Plantiniana, Franciscus 
Raphelengius: 1589 [initially quarto edn., then octavo edn.]); Politica. Six Books of 
Politics or Political Instruction, ed., transl. & introd. J. Waszink, Bibliotheca Latinitatis 
Novae (Assen: 2004); cf. Waszink J., "Instances of Classical Citations in the Politica of 
Justus Lipsius: their Use and Purposes", Humanistica Lovaniensia: Journal of Neo-Latin 
Studies 46 (1997) 240-257; id., "Inventio in the Politica: Commonplace-books and the 
Shape of Political Theory”, in Enenkel K.— Heesakkers C. (eds), Lipsius in Leiden: Studies 
in the Life and Works of a Great Humanist on the Occasion of his 450th Anniversary 
(Voorthuizen: 1997) 141-162. On the Politica as a prose-cento and commonplace- 
book, respectively, see: Lafond J., "Le Centon et son usage dans la littérature morale et 
politique", in Lafond J.—Stegmann A. (eds), L'Automne de la Renaissance 1580-1630. 
XXII colloque d'études humanistes, Tours 2-13 juillet 1979, De Pétrarque à Descartes 
41 (Paris: 1981) 117-128 [re-pr. in id., Lire, vivre où mènent les mots: De Rabelais aux 
formes bréves de la prose, Lumiére Classique 22 (Paris: 1999) 69-83]; and Moss A., 
"Ihe Politica of Justus Lipsius and the Commonplace-book", Journal of the History 
of Ideas 59, 3 (1998) 421-436; id., “Vision fragmentée et unitaire: les ‘Politiques’ et 
les recueils de lieux-communs", in Mouchel C. (éd.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606) en son 
temps. Actes du colloque de Strasbourg, 1994, Colloques, congrés et conférences sur la 
Renaissance 6 (Paris: 1996) 471-478. 

? [usti Lipsii Monita et exempla Politica. Libri duo. Qui Virtutes et Vitia Principum 
spectant (Antwerp, off. Plantiniana, Ioannes Moretus: 1605)—an incomplete companion 
to the Politica; see Tournoy G.—Deceulaer H., "Justus Lipsius and his Unfinished Monita 
et Exempla Politica: The Royal Privilege of 1597", in De Landtsheer J.—Delsaerdt P. 
(eds), Iam illustravit omnia: Justus Lipsius als lievelings auteur van het Plantijnse Huis, 
De Gulden Passer 84 (Antwerp: 2006) 193-200. On the Monita et exempla politica 
and its further planned, but un-published books, see also Papy J., “An Unpublished 
Dialogue by Justus Lipsius on Military Prudence and the Causes of War: The Monita 
et exempla politica de re militari (1605)”, Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance 65, 
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matter that the cento form represents, where fitter first to turn than 
to Lipsius’s English centonist-successor Robert Burton (1577-1640), 
author of the ‘macaronic’ (English-Latin) prose-cento The Anatomy of 
Melancholy (1621-1651)?? In so doing, we shall illustrate not only Lip- 
sius’s own cento-text and pronouncements about it, which served as 
Burton’s most obvious model, but also those of Lipsius’s contemporary, 
the essayist Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592; Essais 1580, 1588, 1595), 
Burton’s other notable predecessor and model (mediated by the Eng- 
lish translation [1603] of John Florio [1553-1625]),* to whom Lipsius 
sent a copy of his Politica in 1589, as is recorded in the Essais (1:26 “De 
l'institution des enfans”), and who was arguably no less a (‘macaronic’) 
weaver of quotations and textual ‘patchworks’ than either Lipsius or 
Burton, as well as a shrewd commentator upon the cento form itself, 


1 (2003) 135-148; Van Houdt T., “Justus Lipsius, Monita et Exempla Politica”, in 
Tournoy G.—Papy J.—De Landtsheer J. (eds), Lipsius en Leuven. Catalogus van de 
tentoonstelling in de Centrale Bibliotheek te Leuven, 18 september-17 oktober 1997, 
Supplementa Humanistica Lovaniensia 13 (Leuven: 1997) 236-239 (No. 73). Cf. Evans 
R.C.— Bryan L., “Ben Jonson, Neostoicism, and the Monita of Justus Lipsius", The Ben 
Jonson Journal 1 (1994) 105-124. 

3 In quoting Burton’s Anatomy, and its use of sources, we are indebted to Burton R., 
The Anatomy of Melancholy, ed. T.C. Faulkner—N.K. Kiessling—R.L. Blair [1632 edn., 
collated with 1638 & 1651 edns], introd. J.B. Bamborough, Oxford English Texts, 
6 vols (Oxford: 1989-2000), and id., The Anatomy of Melancholy [ed. pr. 1621; various 
edns 1621-1651], ed. H. Jackson [collating 5th & 6th edns of 1638 & 1651], Everyman's 
Library 886, 3 vols (London-New York: 1932). On Burton's neo-Latin citational practice, 
see Mulryan J., ^Neo-Latin Sources in Robert Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy", in 
McFarlane I.D. (ed.), Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Sanctandreani. Proceedings of the 
5th International Congress of Neo-Latin Sudies, St Andrews 24 August to 1 September 
1982, Medieval & Renaissance Texts & Studies 38 (Binghamton, NY: 1986) 459-463. 
On the self-conscious, writerly pose of Burton's composite, derivative ‘Democritus’, 
and its ‘inspiration’ in turn of Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, see Donaldson I, 
“The Fripperie of Wit’: Jonson and Plagiarism”, in Kewes P. (ed.), Plagiarism in Early 
Modern England (Palgrave MacMillan, 2003) 119-133 (120-121). 

4 The Essayes of Michael Lord of Montaigne, transl. J. Florio [1603], The World's 
Classics, 3 vols (London—New York—Toronto—Oxford: 1904-1906). 

* On Montaigne's own art of the cento, see Tucker G.H., “Déchets, déchéance et 
recyclage-corps, corps du monde et corps-text-chez Joachim Du Bellay et Michel de 
Montaigne", in Rubin D.L. (ed.), Strategic Rewriting, EMF Studies in Early Modern 
France 8 (Charlottesville, VA: 2002) 1-24; id., “Montaigne et les néo-latins: ‘Capilupus’ 
et l'art du centon dans les Essais", in Magnien C. (ed.), Montaigne et les Anciens, 
Montaigne Studies: An Interdisciplinary Forum 17, 1-2 (March, 2005) 163-174 [pace 
Tarréte A., “Centons”, in Desan P. (dir. & ed.), Dictionnaire de Michel de Montaigne, 
Dictionnaires et Références 14 (Paris: 2004) 148-150, for whom Montaigne's use of 
the cento technique in his writing is at most ‘localisée et sporadique' (150)]. 

$ See Tucker G.H., “Mantua’s ‘Second Virgil’: Du Bellay, Montaigne and the Curious 
Fortune of Lelio Capilupi's Centones ex Virgilio [Rome, 1555]”, in Tournoy G.—Sacré D. 
(eds), Ut granum sinapis: Essays on Neo-Latin Literature in Honour of Jozef IJsewijn, 
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and upon Lipsius’s particular espousal of the prose version of that form 
in the Politica.’ 

However, let us first hear Burton—or rather, the composite voice of 
his prefatory alter ego ‘Democritus Junior —explaining his cento-work 
and its quasi-atomistic textuality and intertextuality ‘to the reader’ 
through a veritable ‘patchwork’ of quotations, paraphrases and allusions, 
parading typographically, or through explicit referencing and explana- 
tory or citational marginalia, the composite, borrowed nature of this 
kaleidoscopic, macaronic text and bilingual voice: 


turbine raptus ingenii (‘swept along by a whirlwind of the mind’], as he (in mar- 
gin: [J.C.] Scaliger [Exoterice exercitationes (1582), 324]) said, out of a running 
wit, an unconstant, unsetled mind, I had a great desire [...] to have some 
smattering in all [...], which Plato commends, out of him Lipsius [Manu- 
ductio ad Stoicam philosophiam 3.8.] approves and furthers [...], not to be a 
slave of one Science [...] but to rove abroad, centum puer artium [Horace, 
Odes 4.1.15: ‘a boy / slave of many skills’], to have an Oare in every mans Boat, 
to tast of every dish, and sip of every Cup, which saith Montaigne [Essais, 
1:3, transl. Florio (I, 13): ‘Aristotle that hath an oare in every water, and medleth with 
all things’], was well performed by Aristotle [...]. This roving humour [...] 


Supplementa Humanistica Lovaniensia 12 (Leuven: Leuven UP, 1997) 264-291 (esp. 
pp. 269-270). 

7 On the close links of influence, and even rivalry, between Lipsius and Montaigne 
in their writerly and citational practice, see Magnien M., “Montaigne & Juste Lipse: 
une double méprise”, in Mouchel C. (éd.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606) en son temps. Actes 
du colloque de Strasbourg, 1994, Colloques, congrés et conférences sur la Renaissance 6 
(Paris: 1996) 423-452. On the cento form, see (besides studies cited our nn. 1, 5-6, 35, 
38, 44): Affo di Busseto L, “Centone”, in id., Dizionario precettivo, critico, ed istorico 
della poesia volgare... (Parma, Filippo Carmignani: 1777) 128-131; Cazes H., "Centon 
et collage, l'écriture cache", in Rougé B. (ed.), Montages / Collages. Actes du second 
colloque du Cicada, 5-7 December 1991, Rhétoriques des Arts 2 (Pau: 1993) 69-84; 
id., Le livre et la lyre: grandeur et décadence du centon virgilien au Moyen-Age et à 
la Renaissance (Doctoral thesis, Univ. Paris X, dir. D. Ménager: 17 January, 1998); 
Delepierre O., Tableau de la littérature du centon, chez les anciens et chez les modernes, 
2 vols (London: 1874-1875) (esp. vol. I [1874] 170-223 [*Les Capilupi"]); Erspamer 
F., “Centoni e Petrarchismo nel Cinquecento", in Mazzacurati G.— Plaisance M. (eds), 
Scritture di scritture: testi, generi, modelli nel Rinascimento, “Europa delle Corti" Centro 
studi sulle società di antico regime, Biblioteca del Cinquecento 36 (Rome: 1987) 463- 
495; Getty R.J.—Brogan T.V.F., “Cento”, in Preminger A.—Brogan T.V.F. (eds), The 
New Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics (Princeton, NJ: 1993) 180; Hoch C., 
Apollo Centonarius: Studien und Texte zur Centodichtung der italienischen Renais- 
sance, Romanica et Comparatistica: Sprach- und literaturwissenschaftliche studien 26 
(Tübingen: 1997); McGill S., Virgil Recomposed: The Mythological and Secular Centos 
in Antiquity, American Classical Studies 48 (Oxford-American Philological Associa- 
tion: 2005); Rhodes D.E., “Lelio Capilupi and the ‘Centones ex Virgilio”, The Library 
16, 3 (September, 1994) 208-218; Salanitro G., “La poesia centonaria greco-latina", in 
Osidio Geta, Medea, ed. G. Salanitro, Bibliotheca Athena 24 (Rome: 1981) 9-60. 
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I have ever had, & like a ranging Spaniell [...], I have followed all, saving 
that which I should, and may justly complaine, & truly, qui ubique est, 
nusquam est [Seneca, Epist. 2.2, to Lucilius, on indiscriminate reading], [...] that 
I have read many Bookes, but to little purpose, for want of good method, 
I have confusedly tumbled over divers Authors in our Libraries, with 
small profit, for want of Art, Order, Memory, Judgement. [...] 

Yea, but you will infer that this is actum agere [‘to do what is done’; cf. 
Terence, Phormio 419], an unnecessary work, cramben bis coctam apponere 
[‘to serve up twice-cooked cabbage’; Erasmus, Adagia 1.5.38], the same againe and 
againe in other words. To what purpose? [...] No newes here, that which 
I have is stolne from others, Dicitque mihi mea pagina fur es [‘My page 
tells me, “You are a thief”, Martial, Epigr. 1.53.12 (on a plagiarist, Fidentinus)] [...] 
and there is no end of writing of bookes, as the Wise-man [Ecclesiastes 
12:12] found of old, in this scribling age. 

[...] As Apothecaries we make new mixtures every day, pour out of 
one Vessell into another, and as those old Romans rob'd all the Citties 
of the world, to set out their bad sited Rome, we skim off the Creame 
of other mens Wits, pick the choyce Flowers of their tild Gardens 
to set out our own sterill plots [...] all Theeves, they pilfer out of old 
Writers to stuffe up their new Comments, scrape Ennius Dung-hils 
[Donatus, Vita Virgilii 18.71; Conrad Gesner, Bibliotheca Universalis (1545)], and 
out of Democritus pit (in margin: E Democriti puteo [Cicero, Academica 
priora 2.10.32; H.C. Agrippa, De incertitudine et vanitate scientiarum et artium 
(1531)]), as I have done. [...] So that which Gesner [Bibl. Univ] much 
desires, if a speedie reformation be not had, by some Princes Edicts and 
grave Supervisors, to restraine this libertie, it will run on in infinitum. 
Quis tam avidus librorum helluo [Who could be such a greedy glutton of 
books?’, Alciatus, prefatory letter to Jovius, Historic sui temporis], Who can read 
them? As already, wee shall have a vast Chaos and confusion of bookes, 
we are oppressed with them (in margin: Onerabuntur ingenia, nemo 
legendis sufficit [‘our minds will be oppressed, no one can keep up with the read- 
ing’, adapting Gesner, Pandectæ (1548)]) [...] I have only this of Macrobius [in 
fact, Lipsius, “De consilio et forma nostri operis", Politica: ‘in quo [stili genere] vere 
possim dicere, omnia nostra esse, et nihil'] to say of my selfe, Omne meum, 
nihil meum, 'tis all mine and none mine. As a good hous-wife out of 
divers fleeces weaves one piece of Cloath [cf. Lipsius, Politica, *De consilio et 
forma nostri operis"], a Bee gathers Wax and Hony out of many Flowers, 
and makes a new bundle of all [cf. Macrobius, preface, Saturnalia $5], [...] 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
[Lucretius, De rerum natura 3.11: 'as bees sip everything in flowery glades'] 


I have laboriously collected this Cento out of divers Writers, and that 
sine injurià, I have wronged no Authors, but given every man his 
owne [...]: I cite & quote mine Authors [...] sumpsi, non surripui [I 
have taken, not filched’; adapting Cicero, Brutus 19.76 (addressing Ennius on his 
borrowings from Naevius: ‘qui a Nævio vel sumpsisti multa, si fateris, vel, si negas, 
surripuisti’)]; [...] The matter is theirs most part, and yet mine, apparet 
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unde sumptum sit [‘it is plain whence it was taken’] (which Seneca [cf. 
Epist. 84.5] approves) aliud tamen quam unde sumptum sit apparet 
[yet it appears as something different from its source], which nature doth 
with the aliment of our bodies, incorporate, digest, assimulate, I doe 
conquoquere quod hausi [‘digest what I have swallowed’; cf. Seneca, Epist. 84.7], 
dispose of what I take. I make them pay tribute, to set out this my 
Maceronicon, the method onely is myne owne, I must usurpe that of 
Wecker è Terentio [Eunuchus, prol. 41], nihil dictum quod non dictum prius, 
methodus sola artificem ostendit, we can say nothing but what hath beene 
said, the composition and method is ours onely, and shewes a Schollar. 

[...] I say with Didacus Stella [commentary on St Luke 10:21 (1580)], A 
Dwarfe standing on the shoulders of a Giant may see farther then a 
Giant himselfe (in margin: Pigmei Gigantum humeris impositi plusquam 
ipsi Gigantes vident); I may likely adde, alter, and see farther then my 
Predecessors (in margin: Nec aranearum textus ideo melior quia ex se fila 
gignuntur, nec noster ideo vilior, qui ex alienis libamus ut apes. ['The spi- 
der's web is no better because the threads are derived from itself, nor is ours therefore 
any worse because, like bees, we sip from what belongs to others'] Lipsius adversus 
dialogist. [in fact, Lipsius, “Breves note” [1589], on Politica 1.1 “Praeloquium”]) 

[...] And for those other faults of [. ..] Extemporanean stile, Tautologies, 
Apish imitation, a Rapsody of Rags gathered together from severall 
Dung-hills, excrements of Authors, toies and fopperies, confusedly tumbled 
out, without Art, Invention, Judgement, Wit, Learning, harsh, raw, rude, 
[...] ill-composed, indigested, vaine [...]; I confesse all [...] "Tis not worth 
the reading, I yeeld it, I desire thee not to loose time in perusing 
so vaine a subject [cf. Montaigne, Essais, ‘Au lecteur’ (1580), transl. Florio 
(1603), I, v: ‘it is then no reason thou shouldest employ thy time about so frivolous 
and vaine a subject’] [...] All I say, is this, that I have presidents for 
it [...].? 


19 


Here, as in Montaigne's own textual testimony in his essay “De l’oisiveté 
about a runaway ‘mind’ scattering itself ‘through the vast field of imagi- 
nations’ (Burton), at once ‘everywhere’ and ‘nowhere’ in a vast atomistic 
cosmos of texts and textuality,? we see in action— despite ‘Democritus 


* Burton R., “Democritus Junior to the Reader", The Anatomy of Melancholy 
[1621-1651 (1632)], ed. cit. [1989-2000] vol. I (1989) 1-113 (3 [Il. 24-30], 4 [IL 1-9], 
8 [IL 11-13, 15-16], 9 [IL 15-19, 22-24], 10 Il. 27-29], 11 [Il. 1-2, 4-10, 14, 16, 19-26], 
12 [IL 1-4, 10-20]). In our quotation, within square brackets are my translations and/ 
or references to sources; within parentheses are Burton's printed marginalia, which 
explain sources and/or give the original Latin of his quotations / sources. 

? Montaigne M. de, Essais 1:8 “De l'oisiveté", Œuvres complètes, ed. A. Thibaudet— 
M. Rat, La Pléiade (Paris: 1962) 33-34 [transl. J. Florio ("Of Idleness”, The Essayes vol. I 
33-34)]: (a) [1580]'comme on dit, c'est mestre en aucun lieu, que d'estre par tout’ 
[Florio: ‘For, as we say, “To be everiewhere, is to be nowhere”’], translating Seneca, 
Ep., 2.2: ‘Nusquam est qui ubique est’ (cf. Ep., 28)—a saying, which Montaigne further 
illustrates in the 1588 edn of the Essais with a quotation from Martial, Epigr., 7.73: 
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Junior”s earlier disclaimer at the opening of the work—a veritable 
display of ‘infinite Worlds in infinito vacuo, ex fortuità collisione ato- 
morum [in an infinite vacuum, from the chance collision of atoms’] 
(Burton),! and a recycling of past textual material, as also a recombi- 
nation of these newly coalescing fragmented elements, through a kind 
of Lucretian clinamen (‘swerving’ [of atoms], as in De rerum natura 
2.292), to form the matter of new meanings and arguments out of the 
old. Much, indeed, as the close parallel between the unstable realm 
of ceaselessly recycled matter in Lucretius's Natura, and Montaigne's 
own textual practices of recycling and recombination of pre-existing 
textual fragments is highly apparent in the close of his essay "Que 
philosopher c'est apprendre à mourir" dominated by a quasi-Lucretian 
prosopopoeia of mother Nature herself, whose voice (‘Changeray-je 
pas pour vous cette belle contexture des choses?) is taken over by 
Montaigne and articulated through paraphrase and imitation in the 
author's own French words, as well as being orchestrated in his Latin 
quotations of Lucretius.” 

Moreover, this parallel between text and world is further illustrated 
in Burton by the commonplace (worthy of Du Bellay's Antiquitez de 
Rome (1558) [esp. s. 29], or of Montaigne's Journal de Voyage) of 
Rome's continued self-fashioning, both physical and textual, out of 
the artefacts and debris of a plundered world, with Rome still involved 
also in an active process of ruine.? In addition, Burton's text is placed, 
like Montaigne's later essay of 1588 “De la vanité”, under the sign of 
‘vanity’: not simply that of an Ecclesiastes lamenting the potentially 
endless ‘writing of bookes’, to quote Burton again, but also one based 
on profusion and chance—and on a ludic principle—‘autant qu'il y a 
d'ancre au monde’, to quote Montaigne again (or as Florio puts it in 
his 1603 translation of Montaigne's Essais, used by Burton: 'so long 


(b) Quisquis ubique habitat, Maxime, nusquam habitat (“Whoever dwells everywhere, 
Maximus, dwells nowhere). 

© Burton R., “Democritus Junior”, The Anatomy, ed. cit. vol. I (1989) 1-113 (1). 

1 Montaigne M. de, Essais 1:20 “Que philosopher c'est apprendre à mourir", Œuvres 
complétes 79-95 (91). 

12 On this parallel in Montaigne between the recycling of textual and physical matter, 
see Tucker G.H., *Déchets, déchéance et recyclage" 13-17; and id., “Montaigne et les 
néo-latins" 172-174. 

15 See Bocassini D., “Ruines montaigniennes", in Rigolot F. (ed.), Montaigne tra- 
ducteur, Montaigne voyageur, Montaigne Studies: An Interdisciplinary Forum 5, 1-2 
(December 1993) (Chicago: 1993) 155-190 (169); and Tucker G.H., “Déchets, déchéance 
et recyclage" 12-13. 
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as there is either Inke or Paper in the world, I may uncessantly wander 
and fly without encombrance?’* For Burton, as for Montaigne ‘on 
vanity’, the overwhelming and indiscriminate profusion of printed 
texts and resultant fragmentation of knowledge, in which the author 
himself participates, is the hall-mark of a ‘scribling age’ in crisis, 
unchecked by ‘Princes Edicts. More particularly, for Montaigne, it 
is the by-product of an age riven by internal strife and political tur- 
moil, and so the particular outward sign of the general ‘corruption of 
the times', to which, in fact, Lipsius's Politica, offering reflections on 
princely and political virtue and prudence—and ultimately, in the sixth 
book, on civilwar—may be deemed to apply, nonetheless, a textual 
antidote of sorts, in contrast with Montaigne's own self-avowed, otiose 
‘foolishnesse’ (in Florio's translation, known to Burton):? 


But there should be some correction appointed by the lawes against foolish 
and unprofitable writers, as there is against vagabonds and loiterers; so 
should both my selfe and a hundred others of our people be banished. 
It is no mockerie: Scribling seemeth to be a Symthome or passion of 
an irregular and licentious age. When writ we ever so much as we have 
done since our intestine troubles, or when filled the Romans so many 
volumes as in the time of their ruine? [...] The corruption of the times we 
live in is wrought by the particular contribution of every one of us: some 
conferre treason unto it, some injustice, other some irreligion, tyranny, 
avarice and cruelty [...]; the weaker sort, whereof I am one, imparte 
foolishnesse, vanity and idlenesse unto it. [...] In a time where to do evill 
is common, to doe nothing profitable is in a manner commendable.!* 


14 Montaigne M. de, transl. J. Florio, opening of “Of Vanitie" [Essais III:9: “De la 
vanité"], The Essayes vol. III 206-286 (206). 

5 On the particular relevance of Lipsius's Politica to France and the establishment 
of its new Bourbon monarchy, in the wake of the Wars of Religion, and on the French 
reception of the work in 1590-1610, see De Smet L, Thuanus: the Making of Jacques- 
Auguste de Thou (1553-1617), Travaux d'Humanisme et Renaissance 418 (Geneva: 
2006) 253-254. Similarly, on the politco-cultural significance of Lipsius's (and, by 
implication, Montaigne's) choice of form, marrying both continuity and discontinu- 
ity, coherence and fragmentation, against a background of political and intellectual 
turmoil, cf. Lafond J., "Le Centon et son usage" 122: 

à l’âge du savoir en miettes, des collections d'adages, d'emblémes et de sentences, 
à l’âge du discours critique et dissociant, succède le temps de la reconstruction 
politique et idéologique, le temps des affirmations ordonnées. Il faut dés lors éviter 
la ‘confusion’, la dispersion, l'instabilité d'un statut fragmentaire et discontinu du 
texte, les ‘sauts’ de la sentence et de la citation qui désorganisent le texte. Il faut 
donc trouver une forme qui concilie la force, la pointe, du discours discontinu et la 
fluidité du discours continu, si nécessaire à la clarté, donc à la diffusion des idées : 
cette conciliation, Lipse, Charron, Camus l'ont trouvée dans le centon. 

' Montaigne M. de, transl. J. Florio, “Of Vanitie" [Essais II:9 “De la vanité"], The 
Essayes vol. III 207. 
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Burton’s text is closely modelled on Montaigne’s in a number of other 
respects as well. Montaigne’s Essais had been presented by their author 
as the product of a roving spirit, ‘rather pleased with strange things 
then with our owne (Florio’s translation)"—but also, as a result, 
apologetically and metaphorically, as ‘the excrements of an ould spirit, 
sometimes hard, sometimes laxative, but ever undigested’,'® and, so, 
ultimately, as ‘so frivolous and vaine a subject’ not worth the 'reader"s 
‘time’ in ‘perusing’ it.? 

Yet, out of this seeming “Chaos” and ‘Rapsody of rags’, and despite 
the associated writerly self-disparagement, Burton the cento writer, like 
Montaigne the essayist, builds a more coherent picture, and a more 
positive vision of their cento project. One in tune in fact, with Lipsius’s 
own paratextual and metatextual assertions, quoted by Burton in the 
margin, of a bee-like, honeymaking transmutation of myriad compo- 
nents, comprehensively sampled and collected (ex alienis libamus ut 
apes [‘we sip from what belongs to others’]), leading to a paradoxical 
authorial authenticity and ownership, not inferior to the spider’s self- 
spun 'web'-text?'—and that despite its wholesale appropriation of 
the texts of others, in keeping, in fact, with the bees of Macrobius or 
Lucretius, also alluded to or cited by Burton, and with Montaigne’s 
own ‘bees’ in his essay “De l'institution des enfans”: 


The Bees do here and there sucke this and cull that flower, but afterward 
they produce the hony, which is peculiarly their owne.” 


"7 Montaigne M. de, transl. J. Florio, “Of Vanitie” [Essais III:9 “De la vanité”], The 
Essayes vol. III 209. 

18 Montaigne M. de, transl. J. Florio, “Of Vanitie” [Essais III:9 “De la vanité”], The 
Essayes vol. III 206. On Montaigne’s use of the digestive-excremental metaphor to 
denote his own imitative and cento-like, writing, see Tucker G.H., “Déchets, déchéance 
et recyclage" 4-6 (drawing a parallel with Du Bellay, Deffence I.vii [on imitation as 
'innutrition'], and with Quintilian, Institutio oratoria X.1.19 [on imitative assimilation 
as ‘mastication’]). 

? Montaigne M. de, transl. J. Florio, “The Author to the Reader" [Essais I (preface) 
"Au lecteur"], The Essayes vol. I v. 

? Cf. Jeanneret M., Perpetuum mobile: métamorphoses des corps et des ceuvres de 
Vinci à Montaigne, Collection Argó (Paris: 1997), p. 107: ‘le chaos est un ventre fécond, 
le passage dans l'indéterminé prépare une Renaissance’. 

21 Lipsius J., "Breves note” [1589], on Politica 1.1 “Præloquium”], the spider simile 
quoted above by Burton; it immediately follows the architectural one employed by 
Lipsius in the same nota, quoted below (n. 32). 

? Montaigne M. de, transl. J. Florio, “Of the institution and education of children” 
[Essais 1:26 “De l'institution des enfans"], The Essayes vol. I 160-208 (170). 
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Burton’s vision is thus based on the positive metaphors of successful 
assimilation and imitation, innutrition and digestion (used in Du 
Bellay's La Deffence et illustration de la langue francoyse [I.vii] of 1549, 
and based on Quintilian, Inst. Orat. X.1.19), as well as the traditional 
Classical metaphors for imitation and poetic composition: those of the 
eclectic, honey-making bee [cf. Horace, Epist. 1.3.21; Seneca, Epist. 
84.3; Petrarch, Fam. 1.8; 23.19.13];? of spinning [deducere carmen] 
and of weaving [texere, textum; intexere]—the latter image, like that 
of the bee, being also one employed by Lipsius in his prefatory remarks 
on the Politica: 


Just as the Phrygians make one single tapestry out of a variety of coloured 
threads, so I make this uniform and coherent work out of a myriad of 
parts.” 


Indeed, the Burtonian vision implies in the end an intellectual pro- 
gression and deeper insights, perceived and formulated from ‘upon 
the shoulders of giants’, exploiting, like Lipsius’s Politica, the authority 
or form of preceding texts, and going beyond them, albeit through dis- 
membering and distorting their form and meaning (a formal requisite of 
proper cento-writing). Burton’s so-called ‘thefts’ are thus categorically not 
choice fragments ‘of old Writers dishonestly used in order to ‘stuffe up’ 
‘new Comments’ in an inept and uneven textual fabric constituting 
a cento in the looser, pejorative sense of the word, —cento being a 


? Cf. Lafond J., “Le Centon et son usage" 120, who relates a similar ‘bee’ image in 
Camus’ Diversitez (1609-1618), to Seneca (letter to Lucilius 84, 3-5), and to a traditional 
‘commonplace’ of imitatio. See Metschies M., La Citation et l'art de citer dans les 
Essais de Montaigne, transl. J. Brody, Études montaignistes 29 (Paris: 1997), who 
relates Montaigne's use of the bee image (Essais 1:26, 152A]), as a metaphor for his 
citational practice, to its sources in Seneca (loc. cit.) and Amyot's Plutarch, Moralia 
(*Comment il faut ouir" 27AB), and who further examines Petrarch's use of the bee 
image as a metaphor for imitatio in the Familiari, exploiting Vergil's Aeneid 1.430-431, 
6.707-709 in Fam. 1.8, and Seneca (loc. cit.) in Fam. 23.19,13. 

4 “Ut Phrygiones e varii coloris filo unum aliquod aulæum formant: sic nos a mille 
aliquot particulis uniforme hoc et cohaerens corpus’ (Lipsius J., “De consilio et forma 
nostri operis", Politica [1589]. Six Books of Politics or Political Instruction, ed., transl. & 
introd. J. Waszink, Bibliotheca Latinitatis Nove (Assen: 2004) 232, ll. 14-15). Cf. Moss A., 
“The Politica of Justus Lipsius" 431 (and n. 23). In addition, for Moss, ibid. 424 
(cf. id., “Vision fragmentée et unitaire" 471), ‘the honey-gathering bee was the most 
familar of all emblems for the commonplace-book’. 

5 Witness Paolo Giovio’s savage criticism of an unevenness of style in the Cice- 
ronian Latin of Pietro Alcionio's Medices Legatus de exsilio (Venice, ædibus Aldi & 
Andree Asulani: 1522), deemed by him, as a result, to be like a ‘cento’ in an inept 
plagiarism of passages of Cicero's lost De Gloria: 
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by-word in Renaissance meta-discourse for bad writing, one denot- 
ing a failed imitatio and inept as much as unavowed use of quotation, 
criticised by Montaigne himself: 


(a) [1580] Les escrivains indiscrets de nostre siecle, qui, parmy leurs 
ouvrages de neant, vont semant des lieux entiers des anciens autheurs 
pour se faire honneur, font le contraire. Car cett’infinie dissemblance de 
lustres rend un visage si pasle, si terni et si laid à ce qui est leur, qu'ils y 
perdent beaucoup plus qu'ils n'y gaignent. [...] Il m'advint l'autre jour 
de tomber sur un tel passage. J'avais trainé languissant aprés des parolles 
Françoises si exangues, si descharnées et si vuides de matiere et de sens 
que ce n'estoient que parolles Françoises; au bout d'un long et ennuyeux 
chemin, je vins à rencontrer une piéce haute, riche et eslevée jusques aux 
nués. Si j'eusse trouvé la pente douce et la montée un peu alongée, cela 
eust esté excusable; c'estoit un precipice si droit et si coupé que, des six 
premieres paroles, je conneuz que je m'envolois en l'autre monde. De 
là je descouvris la fondriére d'oü je venois. si basse et profonde, que je 
n'eus onques plus le cœur de m'y ravaler.” 


Rather, Burton's so-called ‘thefts’ constitute total transformations of 
sense of still recognisable and explicitly acknowledged fragments, now 
‘appearing’ different from their source’, integrated in a new context, and 
‘taken not filched’, because avowed as well as assimilated, like Naevius’s 
source material for Ennius, an archetypal exemplum of successful 
imitatio. Thus, along with Lipsius himself (not Macrobius, an erroneous 
attribution), Burton can assert, as any true writer of proper centos, 
whether in verse or prose, ‘Omne meum, nihil meum, tis all mine and none 
mine’. Moreover, this would be no less true of the stricter verse-cento, 
which, unlike the prose-cento (with its modified quotations and authorial 
connecting passages to aid the creation of new arguments and shifts in 


Yet through his splendid work on enduring the adversity of exile he created for 
himself such a reputation for learning and eloquence, that many believed that it 
must have been put together from Cicero’s book De Gloria, which he [Alcyonius] 
had wickedly and spitefully destroyed. For in it, as in a variegated patchwork, one 
noted bright threads of fine purple, interwoven with other pale colours. 


[Sed luculento opera [Petri Alcyonii] de toleranda exilii Fortuna, ita eruditionis 
ac eloquentiae famam sustentabat, ut ex libro de gloria Ciceronis, quem nefaria 
malignitate aboleverat, multorum iudicio confectum crederetur. In eo enim, 
tanquam vario centone, preclara excellentis purpurae fila, languentibus cæteris 
coloribus intertexta notabantur.] 
(Giovio P., *Petri Alcyonii", Elogia veris. clarorum virorum imaginibus apposite 
que in museo Ioviniano Comi spectantur... (Venice: 1546 / Basle: [1556])). 
?* Montaigne M. de, Essais 1:26 “De l'institution des enfans", Œuvres complètes 
144-177 (145-146). 
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meaning)," admits no new authorial material at all to join together the 
recomposed verse fragments, and yet it, the verse-cento, can also be said 
to be at once entirely the verse text of a literary predecessor (such as 
Vergil) and entirely the new text of the modern cento author, because 
of its radical recombination of verba and no less radical transforma- 
tion of res. The voice of the cento author is thus fully present in the 
text, even when the text is fully derived from elsewhere—a point, typi- 
cal of the cento genre, also made by Justus Lipsius himself in relation 
to his prose-cento: not only in his preface “De consilio et forma nostri 
operis” (“On the Rationale and Form of this Work”) to the Politica, 
with the paradoxical statement, ‘in quo [stili genere] vere possim dicere, 
omnia nostra esse, et nihil’ (‘in which [genre of writing], I could say, 
"everything is ours, and nothing is ours”), closely echoed by Burton; 
but also in Lipsius's correspondence (as has been noted by Jan 
Waszink).? Quite similarly, Renaissance contemporaries observed of 


7 See Lafond, “Le Centon et son usage” 118, 124; and Lipsius J., “De consilio et 
form nostri operis", Politica, ed. & transl. J. Waszink 230-235 (232): 

For although the selection and the arrangement are mine, the words and phrases 
I have gathered from various places in the ancient writers. [...] But I have not in 
fact given bare or scattered maxims, to prevent them from flowing around and 
being mortar without limestone: but I have either connected them fittingly, or 
I have here and there joined them together with the cement, so to speak, of my 
own words. 


(‘Cum enim inventio tota et ordo a nobis sint, verba tamen et sententias varie 
conquisivimus a scriptoribus priscis. [...] Nec vero nudas aut sparsas sententias 
dedimus; ne diffluerent, et esset, quod dicitur, Arena sine calce: sed eas aut inter 
se haud indecenter vinximus, aut interdum velut cemento quodam commisimus 
nostrorum verborum’.]; 
- and Lipsius J., “Monita quaedam sive cautiones" ("Some Admonitions or Warnings"), 
Politica, ed. & transl. J. Waszink 234-241 (238): 
Ihave not given it [that delightful game (i.e., the genre ofthe cento)] any place, except 
occasionally in connecting passages, or to supply the meaning of some useful 
saying. For in those cases, in which I had no direct quote from others right at 
hand: what reason was there not to give a small and fitting twist [...]? It has 
always been allowed in this genre, and will be allowed. 


[Locum ei [amoenitatis generi (i.e., centoni)] non dedimus, nisi forte in con- 
nexionibus, aut ad utilem aliquam sententiam explendam. Nam tunc, cum nihil 
ab aliis directe sic dictum præ manu: quidni leviter aliquid indecore torquerem? 
Licuit semper in hoc genere [centonis], et licebit.’] 
The rest of this passage is quoted below (at n. 31). Cf. also the quotation relating to 
n. 32 below. 

? Waszink J. (ed. & transl), “Reading the Politica: the format of the work”, in 
Lipsius J., Politica 49-80 (49, and n. 1), citing Lipsius's letter of 30 April 1595 from 
Louvain to Gerard Buytewech in Leiden (Burman P. [ed.], Sylloges epistolarum a viris 
illustribus scriptarum [...], 5 vols [Leiden, Samuel Luchtmans: 1727] vol. I 688-690 
epist. 649 [689 Il. 31-32]): ‘Id vere opus alienum est et nostrum est; & e duplici ista 
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the celebrated (even notorious) Vergilian verse-centonist Lelio Capulupi 
of Mantua (1497-1560)—cited by Montaigne in his essay “Del institution 
des enfans” as the chief exponent of the genre (alongside Justus Lipsius 
for the prose-cento)—that this ‘second Vergil’ was really ‘singing’ dif- 
ferent ‘songs’ from those of Vergil, although “speaking with his voice’. 
Witness Lelio Capilupi’s funeral epitaph, composed by his younger 
brother Ippolito: 


Mantua rightly boasts, Lelio, of having raised you, 

For the voice with which Vergil spoke, you speak with too. 
And yet, although your poems are taken from every part 

Of Vergil, you do not sing the same songs as he.” 


Indeed, Lipsius himself in the Politica, in his prefatory self-defense 
there against accusations of misquoting and misapplying sources in 
such a way that they were at variance with their original meaning, 
pinpoints as the defining feature of cento-writing (including his own 
cento-practice in the Politica) the poetic licence (and the generic 
requirement) for cento authors to ‘depart from the original meaning’ 
and so constitute new text and meaning out of the old: 


They say, ‘You do not quote correctly, nor according to the intention 
of the writers in question.’ How I laughed when I heard that! [...] How 
could I, or should I, do otherwise in this writing of mine? Am I not 
putting together a Cento (our work is utterly that), in which these shifts 
in meaning are always permitted and even praised??? 


mixtura vivet, cum ego non vivam' ['In truth, that work is both that of others and our 
own; and from that dual mix it shall live on when I shall be no longer alive’]—pace, 
Tarréte A., “Centons” 149, for whom, concerning Montaigne: ‘Le genre du centon 
[où l'auteur ne fournit du sien que le “filet” pour lier “un amas de fleurs estranges" 
qui "couvrent" et qui “cachent” celui qui les recopie] fait ainsi figure de repoussoir 
[à une pratique (montaignienne) plus équilibrée de la citation] parce qu'il incarne une 
intertextualité envahissante qui étouffe l'expression du sujet écrivant.” 

? Capilupi L, epitaph (6vv.) for Lelio Capilupi [m. January 1560], vv. 1-4, in 
Capilupi I—L.—C.—A.—G., Capiluporum carmina, ed. Iulius Capilupus—Iosephus 
Castalio (Rome, ex typogr. hæred. Io. Lilioti: 1590) 157 (on this text, see Tucker, 
“Mantua’s ‘Second Virgil" 266-267): 

Mantua te, Laeli, merito se iactat alumno, 
Nam Maro qua sonuit tu quoque voce sones. 
Et, tua sint quamvis ex omni parte Maronis 
Carmina, non eadem que canit ille canis. 

3 “Non recte, inquiunt, nec ex scriptorum mente quaedam citas. Quam risi, cum 
hoc audivi! [...] Qui aliter potui, aut debui, in hoc scripto? Nonne enim Centonem 
quendam concinno (tale omnino nostrum opus) in quo liberi semper et laudati a 
sententia isti flexus?’ (Lipsius J., “Monita quaedam sive cautiones", Politica, ed. & 
transl. J. Waszink 236 Il. 21-26). 
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At the same time, at the level of the pure verba, Lipsius will also insist 
here on his particular right as a prose-centonist to modify or inflect quo- 
tations in order to link them into his argument and into each other: 


For I am in no way going to make excuses for not always repeating the 
words of the authors strictly and exactly as they were set down by them: 
but I inflect them slightly in Case or Tense, according to the make-up of 
my argument. Otherwise this text could not be set down.?! 


However, the Flemish humanist will above all insist, in his appended 
“Breves note” of 1589, upon his authorial identity as the ‘architect’ 
of the ‘stones’ and ‘planks’ that have been gathered from elsewhere to 
construct the new textual edifice: 


By the counsel of the Ancients, and even by their words] This is what we 
have done. I take the stones and beams from others, but the construction 
and the shape of the edifice is completely our own. I am the Architect, 
but the materials I have variously assembled from all over.” 


Indeed, it is in both these respects concerning res and verba that one 
should interpret Montaigne's observation on the centonists ‘Capilupus’ 
and ‘Lipsius —typical of conventional pronouncements about the 
paradoxical nature of the genre—that “Ce sont des esprits qui se font 
voir et par ailleurs et par la.’ The famous remark applies to the initial 
(preceding) example given of the verse-centonist “Capilupus’ ‘outre les 
anciens’, as well as to the subsequent example of the prose-centonist 
Lipsius (‘comme Lipsius [...]’: 


(c) [post-1588 addition] De faire ce que j'ay descouvert d'aucuns, se couvrir 
des armes d'autruy, jusques à ne montrer pas seulement le bout de ses 
doigts, conduire son dessein, comme il est aysé aux scavans en une 
matiere commune, sous les inventions anciennes rappiécées par cy par là; 
à ceux qui les veulent cacher et faire propres, c'est premierement injustice 


31 ‘Nam illud omnino non excuso, quod Auctorum verba non rigide semper, et ut 
ab iis posita, repono: sed in Casu aut Tempore, pro orationis mez conformatione, 
pauxillum inflecto. Constare aliter non potuit hic textus. (Lipsius J., “Monita quedam 
sive cautiones", Politica, ed. & transl. J. Waszink 238 ll. 5-8). See also above, n. 27. 

? ‘Veterum monitis, immo et verbis.] Ita fecimus. Lapides et ligna ab aliis accipio: 
ædificii tamen exstructio et forma, tota nostra. Architectus ego sum, sed materiam 
varie undique conduxi.’ (Lispius J., "Iusti Lipsi ad I. Librum Politicorum Note" [= “Ad 
libros Politicorum breves note” 1589; 1590], Politica, ed. J. Waszink 722 ll. 21-23 “In 
Caput I Preloquium”; in margin: Forma scriptionis [The Form of Writing’]). This 
architectural simile immediately precedes the spider simile of the same nota, quoted 
above in the extract from Burton's Anatomy (see also n. 21, above). Compare also 
the pronouncements of Lipsius's “De consilio et forma nostri operis" and “Monita” 
quoted above, at n. 27. 
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et lascheté [...] De ma part, il n'est rien que je veuille moins faire. Je ne 
dis les autres, sinon pour d’autant plus me dire. Cecy ne touche pas des 
centons qui se publient pour des centons; et j’en ay veu de trés-ingenieux 
en mon temps, entre autres un, sous le nom de Capilupus, outre les 
anciens. Ce sont des esprits qui se font voir et par ailleurs et par la, comme 
Lipsius en ce docte et laborieux tissu de ses Politiques.” 


In other words, Montaigne is not here making a distinction between 
the verse-cento, wherein the author is purportedly ‘hidden’, and the 
prose-cento, wherein the ‘author’ is supposedly glimpsed by contrast 
(and directly, in his own prose interpolations). The main thrust of 
Montaigne’s initial attack is in fact upon dishonest and wholesale 
plagiarism by those deemed not only to hide behind other people’s 
texts, but also to hide their unavowed (and so, un-cento-like) web of 
borrowings. By contrast, as Montaigne also implies, true cento writers 
display formally the multiple derivations of their composite text, 
through which, paradoxically, they also reveal themselves. 

By now the link between Burton’s text and Lipsius’s own prefatory 
comments upon his Politica should be obvious, but also the place of 
Burton’s and Lipsius’s vision of their works within a broader critical 
discourse relating to imitation in general, and to the cento genre in 
particular (as well as to related forms such as parody or the common- 
place book, stressed by critics and editors such as Ann Moss, and 
Jan Waszink).? Indeed, the link with Capilupi and the cento genre in 


3 Montaigne M. de, Essais 1:26 “De l'institution des enfans”, Œuvres complètes 
144-177 (146-147). 

** A presence ofthe author in his cento-text which is much more fundamental in the 
case of the prose-cento than simply the presence of his own words between quotations 
(as is also true a fortiori of the verse-cento where such 'authorial' interpolations are 
absent). Cf. Moss A., "Vision fragmentée et unitaire" 475: ‘En fait Montaigne a trés bien 
compris que c'était précisément “en ce docte et laborieux tissu de ses Politiques" que 
Juste Lipse se faisait voir.’ 

3 Moss A., "Ihe Politica of Justus Lipsius"; id., "Vision fragmentée et unitaire"; id., 
Printed Commonplace-Books and the Structuring of Renaissance Thought (Oxford: 1996) 
esp. 198-199 on Estienne H., Parodie morales (Paris [Geneva], Henricus Stephanus: 
1575) (cf. Gaisser J.H., Catullus and his Renaissance Readers (Oxford: 1993) 262-264); 
Waszink J., “Instances of Classical Citations"; id., "Inventio in the Politica”; id (ed. & 
transl.) "Introduction", in Lipsius J., Politica 3-203. In particular, the close generic links 
to parody (as well as to ‘rhapsody’; cf. Burton's ‘Rapsody of Rags‘ quoted above) are 
also made apparent in Estienne H., Centonum veterum et parodiarum utriusque linguæ 
exempla (Paris [Geneva] H. Stephanus, 1575), as also in Scaliger J.C., Poetices libri 
septem (Lyons, Antonius Vincentius: 1561; facsimile re-pr., introd. A. Buck (Stuttgart- 
Bad Cannstatt: 1964) esp. 47 (Liber I, Caput XLIII: “Centones”) [= ed. L. Deitz, 5 vols 
(Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt, 1994—), vol. I (1994) 378] —on which, see: Lafond J., “Le Centon 
et son usage" 117; Tucker G.H., “Mantua’s ‘Second Virgil" 268 (n. 14); Verweyen T.- 
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particular seems to be reinforced in Lipsius’s case circumstantially by 
his acquaintance in Rome (1568-1570) with Fulvio Orsini, the Italian 
humanist who had contributed an important postface to the Centones 
ex Virgilio (Rome, 1555) of his personal acquaintance Lelio Capilupi.* 
It is also reinforced textually and metatextually by Montaigne's meta- 
discursive pronouncements, already quoted above, on the two key 
modern protagonists of the Latin verse- and prose-cento. The very epi- 
thets used by Montaigne, and the distinction that they imply between 
the ‘trés-ingenieux’ ‘centon’ of a “‘Capilupus’ (in Florio's translation, 
‘most ingenious and wittie’ [vol. I 164]) and the ‘docte et laborieux 
tissu’ (in Florio: learned and laborious work’) of the Politica, of Lipsius 
are telling. For the verse-cento and its key exponent Lelio Capilupi, 
Montaigne's choice of 'trés-ingenieux' rehearses, in fact, Isidore of 
Seville’s damning faint praise of Proba Falconia's Vergilian Biblical- 
Christian Cento (‘whose erudition, in truth, we do not admire, but 
praise rather the ingenuity')," where Isidore recognised the ‘ingenious’ 
qualities of the work's construction and of the memory-work involved 
(ingenium), but not its learning (studium). Conversely, the French 
essayists use of the epithets 'docte' and ‘laborieux’ (like Burton's 
‘laboriously’, quoted above) to denote the textual ‘woof —the tissu—of 
Lipsius’s work, implies a deep eruditon and a scholarly labour inherent 
in Lipsius’s Latin prose-cento that both place the eclectic, but markedly 
Tacitean, Politica in a different, more serious league, from Capilupi’s 


Witting G., “The Cento: A Form of Intertextuality from Montage to Parody", in Plett H.F. 
(ed.), Intertextuality (Berlin-New York: 1991) 165-178 [German version: “Der Cento. 
Eine Form der Intertextualität von der Zitatmontage zur Parodie”, Euphorion 87 
(1993) 1-27] 168-169. 

% Orsini F., “L. Fulvius Vrsinus Lectori S.”, in Capilupi L., Lelii Capilupi Patritii 
Mantuani Centones ex Virgilio, ed. Ant. Possevino (Rome, Valerius Doricus: 1555) fol. 
K[ii]**. Moreover, the editor of Lelio Capilupi's Roman cento-volume of 1555, their 
common acquaintance the young Antonio Possevino was also to recommend the read- 
ing of Lipsius’s Politica in his Bibliotheca selecta qua agitur de ratione studiorum in 
historia [...] (Rome, Apostolica Vaticana: 1593; 1603) vol. I 78; vol. II 122; see (on the 
1603 edn) Fournel J.-L., “Une réception ambigué: La diffusion de la pensée politique 
de Juste Lipse en langue vulgaire dans l'Italie de la première moitié du XVII’ siècle”, 
in Mouchel C. (ed.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606) en son temps. Actes du colloque de Stras- 
bourg, 1994, Colloques, congrés et conférences sur la Renaissance 6 (Paris: 1996) 
479-501 (483, and n. 3). 

?' Isidore of Seville, De viribus illustribus 22: ‘cuius quidem non miramur studium 
sed laudamus ingenium.' Proba's Cento was readily available in printed form in the 
16th century; e.g., Probe Falconiæ, vatis Clarissime, à Divo Hieronymo comprobate, 
Centones, de fidei nostre mysteriis é Maronis carminibus excerptum Opusculum (Paris, 
off. Prigentii Calvarini: 1550). 
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witty, satirical or occasional Vergilian verses, deemed, like Proba’s, to 
be the fruits of mere ingenium. Thus, despite Michel Magnien’s reser- 
vations about this compliment and this critic's perception of a certain 
ambiguity in Montaigne's stance towards Lipsius here,” Montaigne's 
choice of words seems, in our view, to imply a strong endorsement of 
Lipsius's particular manipulation of the cento form, in contrast with 
the chequered tradition of its use and abuse under the sign of artisitic 
ingenium (but little more). 

Indeed, with regard to the Politica, such an exceptional depth of 
erudition and a concomitant 'seriousness' of purpose in troubled times 
(‘in re...seria’, to use Lipsius’s own expression),? seems only to be 
further reinforced by Lipsius's subsequent production in 1605 of the 
explanatory and illustrative companion volume, the Monita et exempla 
politica, which espouses typographically, like the Politica, some use of 
printed marginal references (albeit more limited), and distinguishing 
italics for quotations, with authorial passages set by contrast in roman 
type, in lower case or in capitals.*! 

The Monita et exempla politica thus constitute an authorial extension 
of the Politica, itself conceived as an open-ended text, inviting further 
illustration, amplification and extension, to be brought by the reader 


38 Montaigne's reference to a single ‘centon’ of “Capilupus’ is probably to his most 
notorious satirical one, the De vita monachorum; on which, and on the subject matter 
of the remaining centones of Capilupi, see Tucker G.H., “Mantua’s ‘Second Virgil ". 
Interestingly, in relation to Capilupi, the traditional opposition of ‘ingegno’ (for the 
cento) and ‘fatica’ (for other, conventional forms of ‘original’ writing) is pointedly 
inverted by Scipione Ammirato in his dialogo Il Rota overo Delle Imprese [...]: 
Tingegno si vede in colui che fa da sé e la fatica in colui che cava da altri’, as cited by 
Calitti F., ^Fatica o ingegno. Lelio Capilupi ela pratica del centone", in Mazzacurati G.— 
Plaisance M. (eds), Scritture di scritture: testi, generi, modelli nel Rinascimento, “Europa 
delle Corti" Centro studi sulle società di antico regime, Biblioteca del Cinquecento 36 
(Rome: 1987) 497-507 (497). 

3 See Magnien M., “Montaigne & Juste Lipse" 432-434, 438-441, 451-452. 

^ Lipsius J., “Monita quaedam sive cautiones", Politica, ed. & transl. J. Waszink 237; 
see also the observation of Jean Lafond on the choice of the cento form, quoted above, 
n. 15. 

^ A typographical distinction between quoted text and authorial interpolation which 
Lipsius himself highlights for the reader of the Politica in his *Monita quaedam sive 
cautiones", II.’, Politica, ed. & transl. J. Waszink 236-237: 

That you carefully observe the distinctions between my words and those of others 
(we have distinguihed them by the type of font). This will contribute to the 
reliability of each maxim, as well as to its comprehensibility. 


[Ut discrimina verborum, qua mea, que aliena sint, (nam litterarum figura dis- 
paravimus) serio observes. Ad fidem cuiusque Sententia hoc faciet, tum etiam 
ad intellectum.’] 
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to a provisional, potentialy infinite assemblage of loci communes, as 
suggested by Lipsius himself in his “Ad libros Politicorum breves note” 
of 1589 & 1590 (removed from subsequent ‘Catholic’ editions from 
1596 onwards), and as stressed recently by Ann Moss: 


It has occurred to me, Reader, to add these notes, so that I may be the 
interpreter both of my own words and of those of others, and help you 
out of difficulties where you are stuck. That is my main purpose. But if, 
in so doing, anything pleasing or beautiful should come of it, it will be an 
example to you that you should augment and elucidate further this work 
of mine. For what is it other than, as it were, a well-ordered book of 
acccounts, or COMMONPLACES, to which you may attach either what 
you have read or are about to read on that topic. Look, and imitate.” 


More generally, the text’s provisional status corresponds also to what 
critics such as Michel Jeanneret and John O’Brien have defined as 
the typical bricolage of Renaissance texts, inviting a corresponding 
open-endedness and multiplicity of possible interpretations, and so 
constitutng ‘des livres à faire’ (François Rabelais's prose fiction being 
a case in point).? 

Such open-endedness is of course also typical of the cento genre as 
practised even in its stricter verse-form by Lelio Capilupi, with the 
different layers of the text—the underlying original meanings of the 
verse fragments in their original contexts (explicitly referenced), and 
their ‘new’ meanings in a surface text relating to modern issues and 
circumstances—interfering with each other in counter-point to gener- 
ate an over-all macro-meaning in function of the ironies, discrepancies 


2 ‘Has [Notas] mihi visum addere, Lector, ut dictis meis alienisque interpretes sim, 


et transferam te alibi hærentem. Præcipuus ille finis. quod si laetum interdum aliquid 
aut floridum interveniet; exemplum tibi erit, qui nostra haec auges et illustres. Quid 
enim aliud ista, quam velut tabula quaedam dispositæ, et LOCI COMMUNES sunt, 
ad quos commode referas lecta tibi in hoc argumento aut legenda? Vide, et imitare. 
(Lipsius J., "Iusti Lipsi ad I. Librum Politicorum Note" [= “Ad libros Politicorum 
breves note” (1589; 1590)], Politica, ed. Waszink 722 ll. 5-11). See Moss A., “The 
Politica of Justus Lipsius" 428; id., “Vision fragmentée" 474; Waszink J., "Inventio in 
the Politica"; and id. (ed.), “History ofthe Text”, in Lipsius J., Politica 165-198 (191-192). 
Cf. also below, n. 58. 

5 Jeanneret M., Le Défi des signes: Rabelais et la crise de l'interprétation à la Renaissance, 
L'Atelier de la Renaissance (Orléans : 1994) esp. 53-74 (57-60, 73): “Le Récit modulaire 
et la crise de l'interprétation. À propos de l'Heptaméron" [English version: *Modular 
Narrative and the Crisis of Interpretation", in Lyons J.F.—McKinley M.B. (eds), Critical 
Tales. New Studies of the 'Heptameron' and Early Modern Culture (Philadelphia: 1993) 
85-103]—cited by O'Brien J., “At Montaigne's Table", French Studies: A Quarterly 
Review 54, 1 (2000) 1-16 (9-10). 
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and reinforcements that arise from that intertextual dialogue, point- 
ing, furthermore, to the intrinsic instability of meaning of text, indeed 
the divorce between verba and res, the signifiers and the signified.“ In 
the case of Lipsius's Politica, whether conceived as a cento proposing a 
new Monarchic political theory for contemporary Europe (forged out 
of, but distorting and adapting Ancient and Renaissance predeces- 
sors), or whether conceived as a more neutral commonplace-book in 
cento form, we see that this open-endedness and instability of meaning 
can generate further centonising of the cento-text itself—in other 
terms, a shifting application of the matter of its myriad quotations 
assembled under the headings of its loci communes, but to be adpated 
by the reader to new purposes and meanings. 

We have seen this to some extent in Burton's appropriation of 
Lipsius's metadiscursive pronouncements. More radically still, as Michel 
Magnien has astutely shown in his major article on Montaigne and 
Justus Lipsius, the essayist not only plunders Lipsius's text for its quota- 
tions in his post- 1588 revision of the Essais, but also, ‘il arrache souvent 
les citations au passage originel afin de les "tor[dre] [...] pour l[es] 
coudre sur [lui]" ([Essais] I:26, 171c) et leur donner dans leur nouveau 
contexte, un tout autre sens." What is this other than the technique of 
cento-writing as practised by Lipsius himself, and using the very same 
term in French, ‘tordre’, as Lipsius's own torquere in Latin, to describe 
his method of giving his quotations a new ‘twist’: 


For in those cases where I had no direct quote from others at hand, what 
reason was there not to give a small and fitting twist to one [which I did 
have at hand]? 


^ See, for example, our analysis of the (inter)textuality of Capilupi's Centones (1555) 
in Tucker G.H., *Neo-Latin Literary Monuments to Rome and the Papacy 1553-1557: 
Janus Vitalis, Joachim Du Bellay, and Lelio Capilupi—from ekphrasis to prosopo- 
poeia”, in Schnur R.—Galand-Hallyn P.—Iurilli A.—Kallendorf C.— Pascual Barea J.— 
Tucker G.H.—Wiegand H. (eds), Acta Conventus Neo-Latini Bonnensis. Proceedings 
of the 12th International Congress of Neo-Latin Sudies, Bonn 3-9 August 2003, Medieval 
& Renaissance Texts & Studies 315 (Tempe, Arizona: 2006) 81-120. 

^5 Magnien M., “Montaigne & Juste Lipse” 438-439; cf. id., "Latiniser en Francoys’: 
citation et imitation dans les Essais", in Ford P.—Jondorf G. (eds), Montaigne in Cam- 
bridge. Proceedings of the Cambridge Montaigne Colloquium 7-9 April 1988, Cambridge 
French Colloquia (Cambridge: 1989) 7-23 (13-14). 

^$ ‘Nam tunc, cum nihil ab aliis directe sic dictum præ manu: quidni leviter aliquid 
indecoretorquerem?' (“Monita quaedam sive cautiones”, Politica, ed. & transl. J. Waszink 
238-239 1. 3-4); see also above, n. 27. 
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For example, as Michel Magnien goes on to illustrate, in the Essais 
Montaigne de-politicises a quotation from Claudian in order to apply 
it to the human soul’s governance of the body, whereas it was used 
faithfully by Lipsius in the Politica to establish a simile between the 
ruler ensconced in his palace and capital, and the sun set in its ‘middle’ 
course across the sky, both being omnipresent, nonetheless, and ‘visit- 
ing’ or ‘illuminating’ ‘all’: 
[...] Phoebus-Apollo never departs from his course along 
The middle of the sky, yet he still visits the whole world with his light. ? 


There remains of course the further question, raised by Jan Waszink, 
of how the reader is meant to go about reading the quotations of 
Lipsius's own cento-text and interpreting the whole, when these quo- 
tations may themselves also be used unfaithfully, as Lipsius openly 
admits in his prefatory “Monita” to the Politica, as is in keeping with 
a cento—especially as Lipsius also claims in his "De consilio et forma 
nostri operis" to be basing his argument and serious politico-social 
purpose (as Waszink also observes) on the authority of his ancient 
sources, in order to lend them weight and make his pen as effective 
as the sword: 


For what could I have done that was more useful than bringing so many 
maxims together, beautiful maxims, sharp maxims, and, may salvation 
bestow this upon me, conceived for the salvation of Mankind? For 
[even] in [the] case [that] I would [be] say[ing] the same things; could I 
ever have the same force, or the same authority? Just as it makes a great 
difference, with a given weapon or sword, who handles it, the weight of 
solid and established authority contributes hugely to the striking home 
of a maxim. ? 


" Lipsius J., Politica IV: 9 “Auctoritas commendata valde" ("Ihe importance of Authority 
strongly defended"), ed. & transl. J. Waszink 424-447 (446-447), quoting Claudian, De 
sexto consulatu Honorii, V, 411-412 (Medium non deserit unquam / Caeli Phoebus iter, 
radiis tamen omnia lustrat), also cited and adapted (‘twisted’) in Montaigne M. de, Essais, 
II:12 “Apologie de Raimond Sebond”, Œuvres complètes 415-589 (529). 

48 “Quid utilius potui, quam tot Sententias in unum conducere; pulchras, acres, et, 
ita me Salus amet, ad salutem natas generis humani? Nam quod ego eadem dicerem; 
ecquando mihi eadem vis aut fides? Ut in uno aliquo telo aut gladio multum interest, 
a qua manu veniat: sic in sententia, ut penetret, valde facit robustæ alicuius et receptae 
auctoritatis pondus.' (Lipsius J, "De consilio et forma nostri operis", Politica, ed. & 
transl. J. Waszink 232 ll. 5-10). See Waszink J., "Instances of Classical Citations”; id 
(ed.) “The Problem of Interpretation in the Politica", in Lipsius J., Politica 58-79. 
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The short answer to this question must be that as with the Vergilian 
verse-cento texts of Lelio Capilupi, the weight and authority derived by 
the centonist for his text from a prestigious source-author lies in the 
very verba themselves, independently from the res,—independently, 
that is, from their meaning in their original context. (Indeed, as we have 
seen from Lipsius’s own metadiscursive pronouncements, the status of 
his text as a prose-cento is marked by radical changes in meaning, but 
also by only the slightest, necessary, modifications of the verba made 
in the process of ‘connecting’ them, and thus privileging in fact the 
authoritative status of those borrowed verba). The verba of Lipsius’s 
sources, detached from their original contexts, are therefore at the very 
least just as important as the original meaning they conveyed, and per- 
haps even more so. Indeed, we can draw a parallel between Lipsius’s 
rationale for using the verba of the Ancients, as a means of lending 
force to his arguments, and Montaigne’s avowal in his essay “Des 
livres” (in a post-1588 addition) that he uses quotations of ancient 
famous authors to express what he himself is incapable of express- 
ing adequately in his own words (i.e., at the level of verba [‘langage’], 
not just of res [‘sens’]): 


(c) Qu'on voye, en ce que j'emprunte, si j'ay sçeu choisir de quoy rehaus- 
ser mon propos. Car je fay dire aux autres ce que je ne puis si bien dire, 
tantost par foibloisse de mon langage, tantost par foiblesse de mon sens. 
Je ne compte pas mes emprunts, je les poise. [...] Ils sont tous, ou fort 
peu s'en faut, de noms si fameus et anciens qu'ils me semblent se nom- 
mer assez sans moi.“ 


This complements and qualifies, in fact, Montaigne's protestations else- 
where, in “De la phisionomie" (in an earlier 1588 passage), that he is 
not simply a collector of quotations, stitched together as a quasi-cento 
and as a cover for a lack of authorial identity, devoid of autonomous 
expressivity: 


(b) Comme quelqu'un pourroit dire de moy que j'ay seulement faict icy 
un amas de fleurs estrangeres, n'y ayant fourny du mien que le filet à les 
lier. Certes jay donné à l'opinion publique que ces parements empruntez 
m'accompaignent. Mais je n'entends pas qu'ils me couvrent et qu'ils me 


# Montaigne M. de, Essais, II:10 “Des livres", Œuvres complètes 387-400 (387). See 
Metschies M., La Citation 76. 
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cachent: c’est le rebours de mon dessein, qui ne veux faire montre que 
du mien, et de ce qui est mien par nature.” 


Of course, the longer answer to the apparent ‘problem of interpreta- 
tion’ in Lipsius’s case is that in addition to the fact of the divorce 
between verba and res the resonances of the context and res of the 
original source text, and any striking tensions or reinforcements that 
they generate between the new cento-text and its sources, only serve 
further to enhance that cento-text by constituting a privileged inter- 
textual dialogue between the ‘modern’ text and its illustrious ancient 
predecessors.?' The relation to the original res of which the verba were 
once the vehicle (whether it be a relation of discrepancy held in tension 
or of similarity resonating in sympathy) is therefore one of ornamenta- 
tion of the new text.” The main difference, of course, between Capilupi's 
Vergilian verse-cento and Lipsius’s prose one (or Burton’s) is the sheer 
multiplicity of sources and authorities quoted and adapted by Lipsius, 
even if Lipsius’s principal debt is to Tacitus. 

The role of the subsequent Monita et exempla politica would seem 
to be, therefore, to amplify, as well as to illustrate and clarify, this 
intertextual richness and complexity of the Politica’s. This can be 
in a relatively straightforward way, as is the case with the anecdotal 
example of the downfall of Cardinal Carlo Caraffa, used to illustrate 
Chapter 5 on ‘Fate’ in the first book of the Monita et exempla politica 
(1:5 “Fatum considerandum, credendumque esse” [Monita 23-44], 
corresponding to Politica 1:4 "Fatum, appendix Pietatis"). This histori- 
cal exemplum illustrates in particular that chapter’s second monitum, 
that “Kingdoms and Kings are taken away by God" (“II. Regna à Deo 
& Reges tolli" [Monita 28-31]), following on from the first monitum, 
which had indicated that "Kingdoms and Kings are bestowed by God" 
(I. Regna & Reges à Deo dari" [Monita 24-28]). Cardinal Caraffa's 
elevation to the purple and to high office as a cardinal nipote under the 
Caraffa pope Paul IV (r. 1555-1559) is chronicled here, together with 
the cardinal's subsequent hand in the election of Pius IV, in 1559, but 


* Montaigne M. de, Essais, III:12 “De la phisionomie", Œuvres complètes 1013-1041 
(1033). See Metschies M., La Citation 75; Tarréte A., “Centons” 149. 

5l For a discussion and analysis of this textual and intertextual process in the Vergilian 
case of Capilupi, see Tucker G.H., “Neo-Latin Literary Monuments to Rome”. 

* Cf. Magnien M., “Latiniser en Françoys” 12, on Montaigne's parallel decorative 
citational practice (at the level of verba alone): 'La citation, désormais seconde, 
n'informe plus l'inventio, mais participe de l’ornatus. 
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also his immediate disgrace, incarceration and strangulation in prison 
under the very pope he had served to elect—thus illustrating for Lipsius 
the ‘precariousness of human affairs’ (‘incerta rerum humanarum’) not 
merely the ‘harshness and ingratitude of the Pope’ (‘Pontificis severitatem, 
& ingratitudinem ).? 

However, the Monita et exempla politica's amplification and illustra- 
tion of the Politica can be much more complex, as is the case in Chap- 
ter 2 of the second book, devoted like Chapter 1 (“De Principatu"), 
to the matter of “Monarchy’,™ (and so corresponding to the second 
book of the Politica, treating the same central subject.) This second 
chapter of the second half of Lipsius's companion Monita et exempla 
politica picks up in particular the sub-topic of Politica II:3 (“Principatus 
definitio. per partes declaratio. & primum, utrius sexus ille sit?”), 
which had set out 'a definition of Monarchy' (Principatus definitio") 
through the consideration of its various ‘parts’ (‘per partes’), and ‘first 
of all’ (‘primum’) through the consideration of ‘which sex’ the Mon- 
arch (already designated as ‘he’ ['ille']) ‘should be’ (‘utrius sexus ille 
sit). At the level of the illustrative exempla eventually given, the cor- 
responding chapter (IL2) of the Monita et exempla politica is fairly 
evenly divided between contrasting instances “Of infelicitous female 
rule” (Monita 73-78: “Muliebris imperii infelicis”) and “Of good and 
felicitous female rule” (ibid. 78-82 “Muliebris imperii boni, & felicis”), 
and so seems to map perfectly onto the even-handed treatment of the 
question in the Politica, characterised by Ann Moss as ‘open-ended’ 
in keeping with ‘the mentality of the commonplace-book’. However, 
what is lacking in the Monita et exempla politica’s chapter is the kind 
of concluding sympathetic, yet non-commital statement, highlighted 
by Ann Moss in the corresponding chapter of the Politica: 


Therefore women are capable of wielding the sceptre, as these latter 
authors deem to be the case, and as I do also, provided that law and 
ancestral custom do not decree otherwise. °° 


5 Lipsius J., Monita et exempla politica, ed. cit (1605) 30-31. 

* Lipsius J., Monita et exempla politica 67-72 (“De Principatu"), 72-82 (“In eo 
Viros Fæminis præferendos, & has vix feliciter imperare"). 

5 Moss A., “The Politica of Justus Lipsius" 424-428 (esp. 428). 

56 ‘Capaces igitur sceptri: ut hi quidem censent. atque etiam ego, nisi lex aut mos 
patrius aliter iubent.' (Lipsius J., "Principatus definitio. per partes declaratio. & primum, 
utrius sexus ille sit?” [II:3], Politica, ed. J. Waszink 302 Il. 21-22)-a prime case for ‘law 
and ancestral custom' barring women from the throne being the Salic law on royal 
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Rather, in the Monita et exempla politica, the heading of the corre- 
sponding chapter (II.2) is now markedly anti-female on the question of 
the sex of the Monarch: “That in it [Monarchy] men are to be preferred 
to women, and that the latter rule most infelicitously”. Likewise, the 
opening statement introducing the two lists of opposing exempla 
makes quite clear now, and at great length, the author’s ‘own’ (‘pro 
nobis’) pro-male, anti-female position regarding Monarchy. Gone is 
the qualified sympathy and cautious neutrality formerly expressed 
in the Politica. A long list of purportedly male regal qualities such 
as being ‘stronger in appearance’ (‘visu robustior’) and commanding 
‘fear’ and ‘reverence’ (‘quem magis vereare, aut venerere’)—as well 
as ‘prudence and constancy’ (‘prudentia & constantia’) and the ‘chief 
princely virtues’ of ‘justice and keeping one’s word’ (‘virtutes Princi- 
pum prime, Iustitia & Fides’), held, like true ‘clemency’ (‘Clementia’), 
to be ‘hardly present in these [women] (‘vix sunt in istis’)- is rounded 
off by a negative reflection ‘on [female] lasciviousness or wantonness' 
(‘de lascivià aut luxu"), illustrated by the triple example of Cleopatra, 
of the uxorious Emperor Claudius's notorious wife Messalina, and of 
Joan, Queen of Naples and Sicily (Ioanna Neapolitana"), infamously 
accused of having murdered her husband, and is crowned by a citation 
of Holy Writ (Sacre litterae") where “to be subjected to female rule” 
(‘Feeminarum imperiis subiectum ir?) features as ‘one of the worst 
possible threats’ of Scripture (‘inter pessima comminantur’): 


There are arguments and examples on both sides, but as far as we are 
concerned: men are born to virtue and government; they are stronger 
in spirit, body, voice, and visual appearance, and such that you fear and 
revere them more. In women, all is light, all is soft; they inspire love, 
not reverence; by nature they are more timid, than inspiring timidity; 
they are therefore devoid of Authority. Furthermore, in men resides 
prudence and constancy [...] Even the two chief virtues of Princes, Jus- 
tice and keeping one’s word, are clearly scarcely to be found in them 
[women] [...] Not even [their] Clemency is quite what it is thought to 
be [...] What should I say of [their] lasciviousness and wantonness? We 
know that they are given to both these vices [...] Oh what a kingdom 
it would be, when/where some Cleopatra, Messalina, or Joan of Naples 
is the ruler? It is not without good reason that in Holy Scripture ‘To be 


succession in France, to which the pro-monarchic Politica are particularly germane 
(more than to non-monarchic government in the Dutch Republic). 
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subjected to the rule of women’] [e.g., Isaiah 3:12: ‘and women rule over them’] 
features amongst the worst possible threats.” 


All in all, this is a much harder stance demonstrating perhaps also the 
later Catholic persuasion of the Lipsius of Louvain and the Monita et 
exempla politica, rather than the Calvinist position of the earlier Lipsius 
of Leiden and the Politica.* 

After this, the relatively short and bland final reflection by Lipsius 
that, notwithstanding, there are some counter-examples (‘Sed parte 
tamen altera, exempla...) ‘elsewhere’ (‘alibi’) of female ‘royal accession’ 
(‘succedunt in regna") marked by ‘felicitous’ and ‘assiduous’ ‘govern- 
ment’ ('& feliciter atque industrié administrarunt’), to be listed by him 
amongst the second, contrasting set of ‘historical exempla’ (“Exempla 
ex Historia’), falls still far short of the effective balancing statement 
that had been offered, by contrast, in the Politica: 


But, on the other hand, some examples contradict this view of ours, as 
do the practices of some nations. For elsewhere [women] succeed to the 
throne, and have felicitously and assiduously governed. On this subject 
it has pleased us to furnish Examples from History illustrating both sides 
of the question.?? 


Indeed, in the subsequent Chapter 17 of the second book of the Monita 
et exempla politica—a chapter “ON CHASTITY: to be observed by the 


7 ‘Vtrimque argumenta et exempla sunt: sed magis pro nobis, Vir ad virtutem, 


ad regimen natus: animo, corpore, voce, visu robustior, & quem magis vereare, aut 
venerere, In feminá omnia levia, mollia; que amorem, non reverentiam creent. A 
natura ipsa timidæ magis sunt, quàm timenda: non igitur hic Auctoritas. Iam in viro 
prudentia & constantia: [...] Ne Clementia quidem sit, que putetur: [...] Duæ etiam 
virtutes Principum prime, Iustitia & Fides, firmiter vix sunt in istis. [...] Quid de las- 
civià aut luxu dicam? vtrique vitio opportunas scio [...] O quale regnum, vbi Cleopatra 
aliqua, Messallina, aut Ioanna Neapolitana imperat? Neque sine caussá Sacre litteræ 
inter pessima comminantur: Feminarum imperiis subiectum iri. [cf. Isaiah 3:12: et 
mulieres dominate sunt eis (sc. populo meo)].’ (Lipsius J., “In eo [Principatu] Viros 
Fæminis preeferendos, & has vix feliciter imperare" [IE:2], Monita et exempla politica 
72-82 [72-73]). 

° For this distinction, cf. Moss A., “The Politica of Justus Lipsius" 431-432 (esp. 432), 
who explains thus the excision, from 1596 onwards, during Lipsius's Catholic period 
in Louvain, of the first of the "Notae" [1589; 1590] to the Politica—a nota that closes 
with an exhortation to the reader to participate actively in the construction and use 
of the work (as in a commonplace-book): ‘look here, reader, and imitate’ (‘Vide et 
imitare’, already quoted above; see above, at n. 42). 

5 ‘Sed parte tamen alterá, exempla nos redarguant, itemque instituta gentium. Nam 
& alibi succedunt in regna, & feliciter atque industrié administrarunt: cui rei vtrique 
Iubet Exempla ex Historiis dare.’ (Lipsius J., “In eo [Principatu] Viros Faeminis preefer- 
endos, & has vix feliciter imperare" [II:2], Monita et exempla politica 72-82 [73]). 
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Monarch both outside marriage and within it” (11:17 “DE CASTITATE: 
Quam Princeps extra connubium, & in eo pro parte seruet”), corre- 
sponding to the sub-topic of Politica I1:17.2°—Lipsius seems to return 
no less vehemently to the charge against female rule (or usurping 
of rule), by deploring again, as he had briefly done in the correspond- 
ing chapter of the Politica, the adverse affect upon the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius of the excessive influence of the latter's wanton wife 
Messalina, but now adding here, in the Monita et exempla politica, 
the further negative example of Claudius's niece Agrippina, mother of 
Nero, ‘ruling’ in Nero's stead, with the aid of the 'freedman' Pallas: 


Who is not familair with Claudius's reign, notorious for some Messalina 
or Agrippina being the ruler, or, along with these, some freedman or 
other.” 


However, in this same chapter “On Chastity” this anti-female position 
is softened by Lipsius, if not contradicted—again this is ex propria 
persona (‘Mihi vero [...]’) as it was (‘pro nobis’) in Monita et exempla 
politica 11:2 quoted above—by his paraphrase and quotation of a 
Homeric eulogy of the ideal royal consort, the regal Queen Arete, fitting 
wife of the ideal king, Alcinous, in the Odyssey: 


But, for me, if in the state any women can take part in the role of the 
king, it should be such as Homer describes in the case of Arete the wife 
of Alcinous: ‘whom’, he says, ‘her husband honours, and her people’: 
For neither in mind or spirit is she eclipsed by the wise; 
And she solves disputes between subjects and friends.9 


® Lipsius J., Monita et exempla politica 189-202 ; id, Politica, ed. & transl. J. Waszink 
342-343. 

6 Lipsius J., “[II:17] Minores aliquot virtutes positæ, quee Principem Deceant" (“An 
enumeration of some minor virtues, which suit a prince; but scatteredly, and briefly"), 
Politica, ed. & transl. J. Waszink 342-345 (342 Il. 19-21): “Castus esto’ [‘He should be 
CHASTE'] [...] 'Coniugi deditus: nec tamen cum Claudiano illo stipite, coniugum 
imperiis obnoxius | And dedicated to his wife: but not, under Claudius’ rod, submissive 
to the commands of [his] wives] [quoting Tacitus, Annals 12.1]. 

€ ‘Quis Claudii imperium non nouit, hoc nomine famosum, quód semper aut Mes- 
salina aliqua, aut Aggripina regeret; aut vnà cum his, quispiam à libertis?' (Lipsius J., 
"[II: 17] DE CASTITATE: Quam Princeps extra connubium, & in eo pro parte seruet”, 
Monita et exempla politica 189-202 [189]). 

& “Mihi vero, siqua Principis feemine partes in republicá esse possunt, ez sint quas 
Homerus in Arete Alcinoi describit: quam, inquit, maritus honorat & cives: quid ita? 

Où uév yap Tı vóov ye Kai atr] Sevetar éo0A00, 
Oiow 7’ eù opovénow, Kai àvôpéor veixen Aer. 


Nam neque mente animóque ea deficitur sapienti, 
Atque inter cives & amicos iurgia soluit. 
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No less significant as an implicit, underlying apology (both intertextual 
and intertextual) for female (quasi-)regal qualities is the further use 
of Homeric quotation by Lipsius in the Monita et exempla politica’s 
second book, in Chapter 9[bis] “ON JUSTICE: to be observed by the 
Monarch towards his subjects" (corresponding to Politica II:11 on the 
same topic). This time the Homeric verses deployed are drawn from 
a later book of the Odyssey (19.109-114), but the excerpt is analogous 
to Odysseus's address to Alcinous's queen Arete featuring in the ear- 
lier seventh book of the Odyssey (7.241), which, as we have seen, is 
also paraphrased and quoted by Lipsius “On Chastity” (Monita Il:17, 
discussed above), where he cites Homer's preceding description of 
Arete's qualities as a royal wife (Odyssey, 7.70-74). Now, in Monita 
II:9[bis] ^On Justice", the Homeric passage used is one wherein Odys- 
seus, disguised, addresses his own wife Penelope, comparing her to 
an ideal king (in the image, implicitly, of his own former self, prior to 
his departure for Troy)—a princely, conjugal eulogy which Lipsius's 
reader is invited to read, 'extend', and adapt as a panegyric of ‘Justice’. 
In Lipsius's own words (already quoted by us from the “Note”, the 
reader should ‘look and imitate’: 


As when a good, godfearing king rules 

Over many mighty people, he also cultivates 

Justice: and you may observe the soil of the earth 

Bearing corn and its fruits, and, likewise, [you may see] 

The flocks producing their young, and an abundance of fish: 

Forsooth, as a result of his Justice. And his people prosper. 
If you examine this, and expand upon it, what copious eulogy of Justice 
might you not write? Thus she makes for happy kingdoms; but the self- 
same does quite otherwise if she languishes or perishes. O how fine it 
is to be permitted to boast and say what William the Conqueror once 
uttered in England [right margin, date: 1085]: ‘a maiden laiden with gold can 
roam over a whole realm!’ As might, Justice.® 


(Lipsius J., “[II:17] DE CASTITATE: [...]”, Monita et exempla politica 190) [para- 
phrasing, then quoting, Homer, Odyssey 7.70-71, 73-74]). 

& Lipsius J., “IL:9[bis] DE IVSTITIA: Quam Princeps erga Subditos seruet”, Monita 
et exempla politica 128-128; and id., “[II:11] Iustitiam administrandam Subditis esse. 
eequabiliter: temperanter: et sine cumulo legum. remoto etiam litium studio" (“That 
Justice must be administered among the subjects. And this in equal measure to all, and 
with moderation; without too many laws, and without all eagerness for lawsuits"), 
Politica, ed. & transl. J. Waszink 320-325. 

$ Lipsius J., “[ILIX(bis)] DEIVSTITIA: Quam Princeps erga Subditos servet", Monita 
et exempla politica 128-141 (129), quoting and commenting upon Homer, Odyssey 
19.109-114: 
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Furthermore, earlier in the same chapter II:9 [bis] “On Justice", Lipsius 
makes liberal use of an even earlier extract from Homer's Odyssey, one 
which in the original Homeric context had described the analogous 
conjugal, quasi-regal róle of Themis, second consort of Zeus (able, like 
Zeus, ‘to summon and dissolve the assemblies of men’). This Homeric 
reflection upon Themis is applied now by Lipsius not to Themis her- 
self, but instead, to her daughter ‘Iustitia’. (The genealogy is attested 
in Hesiod, Theogony 901-902, which makes Themis the mother of 
Justice). The result is a purportedly Homeric’ description of ‘Justice’, 
counterfeited, as it were, by Lipsius through the omission of Homer’s 
preceding verse, ‘I invoke either Olympian Zeus or Themis’ (Odyssey, 
2.68: Mocouar AuÈv Znvds OAvuriov nó& Oéutococ). 


Homer, who was omniscient, wrote this of Justice: 
She who summons, and dissolves the assemblies of men. 


Like the other ‘conjugal Homeric quotation used by Lipsius in this 
same chapter "On Justice", this one also sets up an intertextual (and 
intratextual) tension between Lipsius's more pronounced 'pro-male' 
monarchical position in the above-quoted chapters of the Monita et 
exempla politica and the counter-balancing ‘pro-female’ implications 
of his Homeric source texts, if examined or remembered in their 


"Qc té tev À BaouAños auduovoc, óc te Oeovóng 
Avópéci év rootor Kai idOtuowiv à&véácoov, 
Evias àvéynot, oépnot à gata uéAowa 
IIopotg xoi xpi, BptOnor Sè Sévdpea kapr, 
Tíxte1 & £uneóa. uia OcrAacoe Sé rapéxer ix8dc, 
"ES evnyeoine. &petHor 62 Aaoi or? adtod: 


Vt cùm Rex bonus imperat, & metuens Diuorum, 
In multis populis & fortibus. ille quoque idem 
lustitiam colit: obserues e» tunc sola terre 
Fructus ferre suos, & fruges fundere, itemque 
Feetificare armenta, & pisces exundare: 
Nempe ex Iustitid. populisque bené atque beate est. 
Si attendas, & dilates: quam laudationem vberem Iustitiz non scribas? Ergo felicia 
regna reddit: eadem alia, si languet aut perit. O pulchrum, cüm licet gloriari 
aut dicere, quod GVILIELMI, quem Acquisitorem vocant, temporibus in Angliá: 
Totum regnum puellam onustam auro posse peruadere! Vt possit, Iustitia." 
$€ Lipsius J., "[ILIX(bis)] DE IVSTITIA: [...]" 128, commenting upon and quoting 
Homer, Odyssey 2.69 [cf. Iliad, 20.4-5: “Zeus ordered Themis [...] to call the gods to 
Assembly]: 
‘Homerus, qui omnia sciuit, de Iustitià istud: 
"H T’ avdp@v &yopó À Lev Aver, (6e kalitev 


Que coetus hominum cogit, soluitque vicissim." 
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original context. It is up to the reader either to disregard that origi- 
nal context and apply the force of just the verba themselves to the 
more extreme 'pro-male' position of Lipsius's new cento-text, or else, 
conversely, to balance (perhaps inevitably) the ‘pro-female’ res of that 
original context against Lipsius’s surface text (and surface argument) 
in a kind of unresolved tension. Indeed, in the particular case of the 
Monita et exempla politica’s chapter II:9[bis] “On Justice”, the latter 
possibility (the interference in the reader’s mind of the original res of 
the texts quoted by Lipsius) may even have the original meaning and 
context of Homer’s laudatory evocations of Themis and Arete reso- 
nating, not in dissonant tension, but in sympathetic harmony with 
Lipisius’s own further association in that chapter of the regal quality of 
Justice’ with a quintessentially female figure. This further ‘pro-female’ 
association is textually orchestrated by Lipsius through his closing quo- 
tation and adaptation of a saying attributed to William the Conqueror 
in 1085 (the date indicated in the right-hand margin), but this saying 
(of the Venerable Bede) is applied and ‘twisted’ by Lipsius to represent 
Justice’ herself quasi-allegorically as ‘a maiden laden with gold’, able 
to ‘roam over a whole realm’ as much (or more than) any ‘conquering’ 
male king such as William the Conqueror himself. Indeed, we already 
have, in this Lipsian adaptation of the saying attributed to William, 
the seeds of the very ‘eulogy’ (laudatio) ‘of Justice’ which Lipsius is 
inviting his reader to compose by using his Monita et exempla politica 
as a source-book and as a starting point. 

Moreover, at the level of the reader's ability to read and interpret 
the multiple layers of Lipsius's text on Monarchy and on the fitness of 
women as monarchs—and so, on the crucial quality of Justice linked 
explicitly and implicitly to both—, such ambiguity and complexity is 
typical in fact (as we have seen) of the cento form, generating a dia- 
logue not just between the modern cento-text and its source texts, but 
also between the author and his reader, who is not given, as a result, a 
clear, dogmatic, authorial steer, but is presented with an open-ended 
interpretative conversation, which may lead to the reader's own active 
participation as a writer as well as as an interpreter. 

This is further confirmed metadiscursively in the initial dialogue 
(between 'Lipsius and his anonymous interlocutor, his ‘Auditor’ 
[ Listener, or ‘Pupil’]) which constitutes the opening, programmatic, 
dialogic chapter of the Monita et exempla politica. Here the author 
‘Lipsius’ is presented as house-bound and idle after suffering a ‘fall’ 
‘with’ his 'horse'—so recalling incidentally (and significantly, perhaps) 
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the concussed ‘equestrian’ Montaigne of “De l'exercitation" [Essais II:6] 
and the ‘idle’, restless spirit of the essayist in “De l'oisiveté" [1:8], ‘fai- 
sant le cheval eschappé'? (but also anticipating the not dissimilar writ- 
erly stance of Montaigne’s restless and ‘roving’ cento-successor Burton, 
evoked at the start of this study): 


LISTENER. Do you mind if I come and disturb you? Lirsivs. Not at all. 
Come and sit. You find me unoccupied, and not ill-disposed to conver- 
sation. It is dolce far niente with me; a fall with my horse (not off my 
horse, don’t laugh) has made it holidays for me, and obliged me to stay 
home and sit by the fire. 


If this prefatory ‘Lipsius of the Monita et exempla politica thus sym- 
bolically and programmatically invites his ‘Listener’ to “come and sit’ 
with him, it is above all because, in this state of propitious ‘idleness’ 
(‘otium’), he, "Lipsius, is ‘free for’ (‘vacuum’), and ‘well disposed to’ 
(haud alienum") ‘conversation’, indeed to multiple ‘conversations’ 
(‘sermonibus’). In allowing his ‘Listener / Pupil’ to join him thus for a 
series of exchanges, Lipsius is in fact making it clear that the Monita 
et exempla politica are to extend a ‘conversation’ (a ‘sermo’, as also 
indicated in the title of the chapter heading of Monita 1:1) which has 
already started between the author and his readers (as also between 
the author and his ancient authorities) in the published Politica, and 
which will continue here, in the Monita et exempla politica: fictionally 
and pseudo-orally, indeed, in the Monita’s opening dialogue; but also 
textually, intertextually, intellectually and casually in the main body of 
the work (for example, with 'Lipsius' expressing himself occasionally 
ex propria persona, as already noted above). 

Moreover, as Lipsius’s ‘Listener’ also observes, if the basic ‘edifice’ of 
Lipsius's work, its ‘walls and roof, has already been built through his 
earlier composition ofthe cento-text of the Politica, now it is the ‘utensils 


7 Montaigne M. de, Essais, IE6 “De l'exercitation", Œuvres complètes 350-360 
(352-353); and I:8. “De l'oisiveté", ibid., 33-34 (34). On the equestrian leitmotif of the 
Essais, and on Montaigne's metaphorical self-association with it, ‘faisant le cheval 
eschappé' in “De? oisiveté”, see Van Den Abbeele G., Travelas Metaphor: From Montaigne 
to Rousseau (Minneapolis-Oxford: 1992) 1-38. 

$^ ‘AUDITOR. Accedo. Annuis? Lipsivs. Imo accede, & sede. Vacuum reperis, & ser- 
monibus haud alienum. Otium est, & lapsus cum equo (non enim ab equo, ne rideas) 
ferias mihi fecit, &domum servare, focum assidere, iussit. (Lipsius]., “Liber Primus. Caput 
Primum. In sermonem & rem ingressio, atque obiter utilitas Exemplorum" [“Book 1, 
Ch. 1. Introducing the conversation (or: speech; language) and subject matter; and, in 
passing, the usefulness of Examples"], Monita et exempla politica 1-3 [1]). 
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and ornaments’ (i.e., further exempla) that need to be ‘added’ by Lipsius 
(veritable author-‘Architect’) in order to ‘fit out’ the building and 
‘gracefully complete’ the ‘work’ ‘begun’ by ‘Lipsius: 


Add these [Examples], and gracefully complete the work you have 
begun: fit it out not just with walls and a roof, but also with utensils 
and ornaments.® 


This is not only to help the reader apply the theoretical and sententious 
message of the Politica to the living present of the Low Countries, 
France, and a wider Europe, but also to match its ‘various and multi- 
plicitous readings’ (‘varia et multiplex lectio") with correspondingly 
‘various and multiple examples’ (‘varia et multa exempla’).”” 

However, true to his own tenets in the prefatory matter of the Polit- 
ica, this ‘Lipsius’ of Bk I: ch.1 of the Monita et exempla politica will 
now be persuaded to supply the requested supplementary work not 
just by the honeyed words of his ‘Listener’ but above all by the latter’s 
ploy of quoting Seneca’s Epistles (29) as an authority to clinch the 
argument for Lipsius’s agreement: “Why should I be sparing of words, 
when they are free?’ ("Quare verbis parcam? gratuita sunt [...]’). Indeed, 
'—Lipsius"s reply to his ‘Listener —‘T am strongly persuaded by this 
authority of yours, but also by your worthy purpose"!'— might itself 
serve as a fitting epigraph to his own writing in the Politica and the 
Monita et exempla politica combined—both works being based on 
textual authorities and sources (albeit in an open-ended intertextual- 
ity), but also on a seriousness of purpose (‘in seria re’, to quote Lipsius 
again). Together, they thus enter into an active engagement with the 
political realities and challenges of their own time, as well as with their 
readers, in an endless game of interpretation amd multiple readings, 
in the spirit in fact of a true cento. 


© “Heec [Exempla] adde, & pulcherrimé cœptum opus absolve: nec muros tantüm & 


tectum, sed instrumenta atque ornamenta adiunge.’ (Lipsius J., “[I:1] In sermonem & 
rem ingressio, [...]”, Monita et exempla politica 1). 
” Lipsius J., “[I:1] In sermonem & rem ingressio, [...]”, Monita et exempla politica 2. 
7 “Heec quidem auctoritas valde me quatiat; sed & tua honesta sic voluntas. (Lipsius]., 
"[I:1] In sermonem & rem ingressio, [...]", Monita et exempla politica 2). 


PART III 


VIRTUES AND POLITICS 


FATE AND RULE, DESTINY AND DYNASTY: 
LIPSIUS’S FINAL VIEWS ON SUPERSTITION, FATE AND 
DIVINATION IN THE MONITA ET EXEMPLA POLITICA (1605) 


Jan Papy 


While writing the dedicatory letter of his Monita et exempla politica 
on the 18th of January 1605, Lipsius clearly realised that he offered 
Archduke Albert his third and probably last monumentum.' Indeed, 
the Monita and exempla politica, a work which was the first result 
of a planned triptych, intended primarily to provide exempla for the 
principles laid out in the first two books of the Politica,” had been 
preceded by the dedication of the Admiranda sive de Magnitudine 
Romana in 1598? and the Dissertatiuncula apud Principes two years 
later, Lipsius's public lesson for the Archdukes,* which he presented to 


! [t has been demonstrated that Lipsius had in fact started composing and writing 
his Monita et exempla politica as early as 1596. See Tournoy G.—Deceulaer H., “Justus 
Lipsius and his unfinished Monita et exempla politica: the Royal Privilege of 1597", in 
De Landtsheer J.—Delsaerdt P. (eds.), Iam illustravit omnia: Justus Lipsius als lievelings- 
auteur van het Plantijnse Huis, De Gulden Passer 84 (Antwerp: 2006) 201-220. 

? See Janssens M., “Virtue, Monarchy and Catholic Faith. Justus Lipsius Monita 
et exempla politica (1605) and the Ideal of Virtuous Monarchy", in Kuhn H.C.— 
Stanciu D. (eds.), Ideal Constitutions in the Renaissance. Papers from the Munich Feb- 
ruary 2006 Conference, Renaissance Intellectual History 1 (Frankfurt: 2009) 145-180, 
De Bom E.—Janssens M., “Power and Passion, Prince and People. Justus Lipsius 
Monita et exempla politica (1605) as a Bridge between Political Philosophy and the 
Ideal of the Christian Ruler", Neulateinisches Jahrbuch 8 (2006) 373-377; and Janssens 
M.—De Bom E., “Power and Passion, Prince and People. Justus Lipsius Monita et 
exempla politica (1605) as a Bridge between Political Philosophy and the Ideal of the 
Christian Ruler", Lias 32 (2005) 217-221. 

> Laureys M.— Papy P., "Ihe Grandeur that was Rome: Lipsius’ variaties op een oud 
thema", in Dusoir R.—de Nave F. (eds.), Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) en het Plantijnse Huis, 
Publicaties van het Museum Plantin-Moretus en het Stedelijk Prentenkabinet 37 
(Antwerp: 1997) 129-137; Ballesteros J.R., “Histoire et utopie dans les Admiranda de 
Lipse”, in De Landtsheer J.—Delsaerdt P., Iam illustravit omnia 177-192; Deneire T., 
“Justus Lipsius’s Admiranda (1598) and the Officina Plantiniana: mixing otium with 
negotium", in De Landtsheer J.—Delsaerdt P., Iam illustravit omnia 159-176. 

^ On Lipsius’s public lesson for the Archdukes, see Van Houdt T., “Justus Lipsius and 
the Archdukes Albert and Isabella”, in Laureys M. et al. (eds.), The World of Justus Lipsius: 
A Contribution towards his Intellectual Biography. Proceedings of a Colloquium held 
under the Auspices of the Belgian Historical Institute in Rome (Rome, 22-24 May 1997), 
Bulletin van het Belgisch Historisch Instituut te Rome 68 (Brussels—Rome: 1998) 
405-432. 
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them with a commentary on Pliny’s Panegyricus delivered to Emperor 
Trajan? 

The Lipsian sequel here is telling, the common political programme 
underlying these three works dedicated to the new Archduke of the 
Spanish Low Countries evident. Yet, telling and evident it may seem to 
be, Lipsius's recurrent emphasis on superstition, fate and providence, 
iterated in the Monita et exempla politica one last time, did receive but 
little attention while Lipsius's intriguing connection of fate and rule, 
of destiny and dynasty may be considered the very core of his Neo-Stoic 
political programme. For Lipsius returned to the issue of fate and 
providence time and again. First he had given these issues a central 
place in his famous Senecan dialogue De constantia in publicis malis 
(1583/4), a work which was obviously inspired by Calvinist views.’ Five 
years later he dealt with the acceptance of fate in his Politica.’ When 
returning to this theme in his Monita et exempla politica in 1605, 
Lipsius had not only returned to the Southern Low Countries and 
supported the Spanish Catholic rulers, he had also elaborated exten- 
sively on the philosophical problem of fate in his theoretical treatises 
on Stoicism, the Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam and the tangled 


5 Jehasse J., "Juste Lipse et le Panégyrique de Trajan. Un bilan de la pensée politique 
lipsienne", in Mouchel C. (ed.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606) et son temps. Actes du colloque 
de Strasbourg, 1994, Colloques, congrés et conférences sur la Renaissance 6 (Paris: 
1996) 503-515. 

$ Oestreich G., Neostoicism and the Early Modern State, ed. B. Oestreich— 
H.G. Koenigsberger, transl. D. McLintock, Cambridge Studies in Early Modern 
History (Cambridge: 1982) 42. 

7 On Lipsius's De Constantia, see, for instance, Oestreich G., Antiker Geist und 
moderner Staat bei Justus Lipsius (1547-1606). Der Neustoizismus als politische Bewe- 
gung, Schriftenreihe der Historischen Kommission bei der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 38 (Góttingen: 1989) 69-105; Bireley R., The Counter-Reformation 
Prince: Anti-Machiavellianism or Catholic Statecraft in Early Modern Europe (Chapel 
Hill—London: 1990) 76-77; Morford M., Stoics and Neostoics: Rubens and the Circle 
of Lipsius (Princeton: 1991) 64-66; Lagrée J., Juste Lipse et la restauration du stoicisme. 
Etude et traduction des traités stoiciens De la Constance, Manuel de philosophie stoici- 
enne, Physique des stoiciens (extraits), Philologie et Mercure (Paris: 1994) 59-63; and 
McCrea A., Constant Minds: Political Virtue and the Lipsian Paradigm in England, 
1584-1650 (Toronto: 1997) 3-24. 

* Apart from Oestreich's studies, see on this Senellart M., “Le stoicisme dans la con- 
stitution de la pensée politique: les Politiques de Juste Lipse (1589)", in Lagrée J. (ed.), 
Le Stoicisme aux XVI et XVII siècles. Actes du Colloque CERPHI (4-5 juin 1993), 
Cahiers de philosophie politique et juridique (Caen: 1994) 109-30, an article which 
has been published again in Moreau P.-F. (ed.), Le Stoicisme au XVI et au XVII siècle. 
Le retour des philosophies antiques à l'Âge classique, Bibliothèque Albin Michel—Idées 
(Paris: 1999) 117-139; and Lindberg B., Stoicism och Stat. Justus Lipsius och den politiska 
humanismen (Stockholm: 2001). 
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matter of superstition and divination in the Physiologia Stoicorum one 
year before.’ Moreover, in that same period, Lipsius also published his 
works on the miracles of Our Lady from Halle and Scherpenheuvel, 
the Diva Virgo Hallensis. Beneficia eius et Miracula fide atque ordine 
descripta (Antwerp, 1604) and Diva Sichemiensis sive Aspricollis, Nova 
eius Beneficia & Admiranda (Antwerp, 1605).'° This raises the additional 
question whether his new analysis of fate and divination possibly 
influenced Lipsius’s political monumentum offered in the Monita et 
exempla politica. 


1. Two Quaestiunculae—Superstition and Divination 


Intending to make the useful and salutary sententiae and decrees, which 
crowded the Politica, more valid and efficient by offering well-chosen 
examples from ancient, medieval and contemporary history, Lipsius 
had to follow the order and structure of his first political work. Nev- 
ertheless, he did not want to confine himself to accumulating readable 
stories and anecdotes paralleling the subsequent chapters of the Politica. 
Next to admonitions (monita), he also interspersed his ‘illustrated 
Politics with one Quaestiuncula and some Quaestio’s meant to raise 
and solve special problems. As regards these special ‘Questions’, it is 
revealing that Lipsius only parenthesised four of them in the whole of 
his Monita et exempla politica and that two of them concern religious 
difficulties, the first answering the question whether superstition should 
be permitted (I, 3), the second whether the ruler should be allowed to 
consult soothsayers on future events (I, 5). 


? A more detailed analysis of Lipsius's Stoic manuals can be found in Saunders J.L., 
Justus Lipsius: The Philosophy of Renaissance Stoicism (New York: 1955); Copen- 
haver B.P.—Schmitt C.B., Renaissance Philosophy, A History of Western Philosophy 3 
(Oxford—New York: 1992) 260-269; and Papy J., “Lipsius’s (Neo-)Stoicism: Constancy 
between Christian faith and Stoic virtue”, in Blom H.W.—Winkel L.C. (eds.), Grotius 
and the Stoa, special issue of Grotiana 22-23 (2001-2002) (Assen: 2004) 47-72; Id., 
“Neostoizismus und Humanismus: Lipsius’ neue Lektüre von Seneca in der Manuduc- 
tio ad Stoicam philosophiam (1604)”, in Boros G. (ed.), Der Einfluss des Hellenismus 
auf die Philosophie der frühen Neuzeit, Wolfenbiitteler Forschungen 108 (Wiesbaden: 
2005) 53-80; and Id., *O Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam (1604) de Lipsius e a 
Recepcáo do Estoicismo e da Tradicáo Estóica no Início da Europa Moderna", Revista 
Portuguesa de Filosofia 58 (2002) 859-872. 

10 A general study on Lipsius's superstition is offered in Papy J., “Giusto Lipsio e la 
superstizione", in Rotondi Secchi Tarugi L. (ed.), L'Uomo e la Natura nel Rinascimento, 
Istituto di Studi Umanistici F. Petrarca—Caleidoscopio 6 (Milano: 1996) 445-456. 
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Lipsius’s special interest in these matters is to be explained by his 
general view that, as for most of his contemporaries, religion consti- 
tuted an essential bond among the subjects and was basic to the unity 
of the state.!! This obsession with unity, in which Lipsius saw the only 
guarantee to lasting peace, is easy to understand: the whole of his life 
Lipsius had been the witness of the devastating cruelties of religious 
war and civil strife.’ Whereas rulers such as the Roman king Numa 
might think that superstition ‘controls the masses'? and ‘mitigates their 
hearts and makes them more willing to obey," magnanimous and 
high-spirited leaders should, so Lipsius argues, bear in mind that there 
is an important distinction to be made between internal and external 
worship, a distinction which goes back to Seneca but which Lipsius 
oriented in a political way.” Religion is not the same as superstition 
which is a wrong or inappropriate worship of God: superstitious peo- 
ple exaggerate; their veneration is slavish, womanlike and childish; 
their worship is only based on depressing fear and restlessness and 
impedes them from serious things. As a consequence, superstitious 
subjects are more inclined to rebellion and civil strife. To Lipsius the 
Dominican Savonarola is a good case in point: combining eloquence 
and a sacred outlook Savanarola could not only persuade the credulous 
crowd, who regarded him as a true oracle, to eject the Medici from 
Florence and to hand over public power to him, also the aristocratic 
families revered him and allowed nothing, neither public nor private, to 
happen without Savonarola's consent. Even if Savonarola was received 


1 Oestreich, Neostoicism and the Early Modern State 46; Bireley, The Counter- 
Reformation Prince 89; Tuck R., Philosophy and Government 1572-1651, Ideas in Context 
26 (Cambridge: 1993) 57-59. 

? PapyJ., "Virtueand Doctrine: Justus Lipsius's Humanist Programme", Annales Soci- 
etatis Litterarum Humaniorum Regiae Upsaliensis—Kungliga Humanistiska Vetenskaps- 
Samfundets i Uppsala Arsbok 1998 (Uppsala: 1999) 197-215. 

13 Lipsius, Politica I, 3: ‘Nec impellunt potentes, quoniam, ut iudicant, nulla res mul- 
titudem efficacius regit quam superstitio Lipsius quotes Quintus Curtius, 4, 10, 7. 

4 Lipsius, Monita et exempla politica I, 3 Quaestiuncula: ‘Nam mitigari ita animos 
et faciliores reddi ad parendum." 

15 Seneca, Epistulae ad Lucilium 95, 50: ‘Vis deos propitiare? Bonus esto. Satis illos 
coluit, quisquis imitatus est.’ (“Would you win over the gods? Then be a good man. Who- 
ever imitates them, is worshipping them sufficiently"). 

16 Lipsius, Monita et exempla politica I, 3: ‘Ea autem non aliud est, quam cultus Dei, 
quem, aut cui, non debet, aut aliter ac debet. Errat in eligendo vel modum excedit in 
colendo, et serviliter, muliebriter, pueriliter se gerit. Proprius autem eitimor et inquietudo, 
quae animos deprimunt et ad nullam rem seriam aut altam patiuntur aptari." 
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more clemently by some historians, so Lipsius concludes, he remains a 
telling example of the political dangers of inappropriate superstition." 

Nextto the extremely superstitious Egyptians, who not only venerated 
human beings, but also dogs, cats, hawks, wolves, crocodiles, the ibis 
and the ichneumon, Lipsius considered the political chaos caused by 
the superstitious stupidity prophesied by Mohammed even more telling 
and ridiculous. When Mohammed was longing for new riches and 
a new empire, he degraded the divine Christ to a common prophet, 
while he himself claimed to be sent by God. He played his cards well 
and succeeded in oppressing a major part of human kind only in 
promising a new paradise in which ‘four rivers flow consisting of milk, 
wine, honey and water, and in which taller people live with greater 
genitals, people who never get tired of and never stop longing for sex- 
ual intercourse. Second, Mohammed filled his lawbook with similar 
inviting precepts: man is allowed to have four spouses and as much 
concubines as he wishes. Moreover, Mohammed's own words in the 
Koran state that man has to worship women for 'they are the dwelling- 
place of man in which man may enter by whatever entrance he wants’, 
yes he even proudly testified that he himself had eleven women in 
his harem with all of whom he had intercourse one by one in one 
hour. The Sun and the Moon are gods driven around on horses, while 
the stars suspend from the heaven with golden chains and he himself 
submerges in warm water in the evening to reappear in full bright the 
next morning. The earth is fixed to the horn of a bull and as a con- 
sequence earthquakes are caused when this bull is moving or flings 
out. Mankind itself, finally, is born of a blood-sucker (‘ex hirudine aut 
sanguisuga nasci’). Superstitious beliefs of this kind are not limited to 
the Ottoman Empire, but can be found in Asia, Persia and India, yet 
also in Africa, the New World and with the Jews, who are dispersed 
all over the world. 

Lipsius's care in elaborating his paragraph on various kinds of 
superstition in the Monita et exempla politica is striking, yet not sur- 
prising. As he himself emphasises, the major recommendation to 
Christian rulers is that they return to Lipsius's former writing On One 
Religion (De Una Religione), which he first issued at Leiden in 1591 to 
elaborate his views on toleration against Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert, 
Secretary to the States of Holland, and in which he advocated that the 


17 Lipsius, Monita et exempla politica I, 3. 
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wise prince, well aware of the possible atrocities caused by seditious 
fanaticism, should enforce religious uniformity on his people. Super- 
stition may have a short-term effect—in his Notes to the Politica Lip- 
sius mentions the example of Joan of Arc?—, the ruler has to use his 
ius in sacra in order to safeguard order and peace. As Grotius would 
elaborate later in his De imperio Summarum Potestatum circa sacra 
(written in 1614, but only published posthumously in 1647), this right 
to control religious matters only concerns external actions not internal 
ones (thoughts, intentions), not internal (prayers, praise and thanks 
to God) only external worship which is ‘the adoration of the godhead 
circumscribed by given rules and ceremonies"? 


2. Fate and government in the Monita et exempla politica 


'He who worships God and religion, will also worship Fate, i.e. Provi- 
dence and the divine decree.’ This opening line in Lipsius's Monita 
et exempla politica (I, 5) clearly echoes his former thought, expressed 
in the Politica, that true faith leads to the acceptance of Fate, for 'if 
God rules and directs, then He also foresees and decides.?! By 1605 
Lipsius's views on God and Providence had obviously evolved since 
the publication of the De Constantia where Lipsius still made a careful 
distinction between Providence and Fate. Does Lipsius's new view 
originates from his deeper study of Stoicism in the Manuductio ad 
Stoicam philosophiam, the Physiologia Stoicorum and his commentary 
on Seneca's philosophical works? Chapter I, 11 in the Physiologia Stoi- 
corum, for instance, is certainly a first interesting passage, attesting 
Lipsius's latest thoughts on God, Providence and Fate. There Lipsius 
presented Epictetus's five possible ways of talking about God:? (1) to 
deny the existence of any deity; (2) to admit God's existence yet deny- 
ing that He is provident; (3) to admit His Providence yet limiting it 
to the government of the stars; (4) to admit a celestial and terrestrial 


18 See Voogt G., “Primacy of Individual Conscience or Primacy of the State? The Clash 
between Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert and Justus Lipsius”, Sixteenth Century Journal 28 
(1997) 1231-1249; and Id., Constraint on Trial: Dirck Volckertsz. Coornhert and Religious 
Freedom (Kirksville, Miss.: 2006) 197-229. 

? Lipsius, Notae ad Politicorum I. Librum, In Caput III. De Religione. 

? Lipsius, Politica I, 3: ‘[Cultus] qui non aliud quam cogniti numinis veneratio, 
certis legibus cerimoniisque devincta.' 

4 Lipsius, Politica I, 4: ‘Si enim gubernat et dirigit deus, providet etiam et decernit. 

? Dissertationes I, xii, $1-3. See Lipsius, Physiologia Stoicorum I, 11. 
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Providence yet restricting it to the universal and denying it for the 
individual; (5) to admit with Ulysses and Socrates that every move we 
make is not unknown to Him or hidden. With Seneca and Hermes 
Trismegistus, whose writings were well spread by the Latin translation 
of Marsilio Ficino, Lipsius understands and accepts that everything is 
ruled by Providence, the directing intelligence of God and origin of all 
human experience.” Or, as Seneca stated in De providentia: ‘Nothing, 
not even the unforseen, happens without reason.” Lipsius's further 
reasoning is important: if nothing escapes necessity, nothing is with- 
out reason and rationality pervades the whole of Nature, the whole 
of the Universe. In assimilating Nature, Providence and God—God 
who is Logos, the divine intelligence or the soul of the world—, Lipsius 
makes the world a ordo rationalis, an order which is rational and can 
thus be understood as being governed by Gods immanent providentia. 
In fact, it must be observed that Lipsius’s position is no other than 
Turnébe's in his Disputatio ad librum Ciceronis De Fato: Turnebe, 
modifying Chrysippus's definition of Fate, conceives Fate as the basis 
of Nature's rationality and, as a consequence, of a rational predestina- 
tion and determinism.” 

As a consequence it is easy to understand that it would be vain and 
foolish to resist Providence and Fate. For, being the child (proles) of 
Providence, Fate is the Reason (ratio) that governs individual events 
and entities in the world. Fate, which thus comes from God and is set in 
motion by God's Providence, resides in the things themselves (inhaerens 
rebus mobilibus); Providence, so Lipsius echoes the fourth book of 
Boethius's Consolation of Philosophy (4, prose 6), is a power and a 
faculty in God (the Stoic vis in deo),* whereby God sees, knows and 
governs all things (Lipsius adapts Zeno's mens aeterna). Following 


? Hermes Trismegistus, 16, 7. See also Lipsius, Physiologia Stoicorum I, 12. 

24 De Providentia I, 3. 

3 Turnebus A., Disputatio ad librum Ciceronis De Fato adversus quemdam qui non 
solum Logicus esse verum etiam Dialecticus haberi vult, in Viri clariss[imi] Adriani 
Turnebi regii quondam Lutetiae professoris Opera, nuncprimum ex bibliotheca amplissimi 
viri Stephani Adriani F. Turnebi Senatoris Regii, in unum collecta, emendata, aucta & 
tributa in tomos III (Strasbourg, Lazarus Zetznerus: 1600) I, 236-261 (240). 

2% Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, ed. H. von Arnim, 3 vols (Leipzig: 1903-1905) 
[= SVF] 2. 933; 2. 1118; 1. 153. 

7 SVF 1.172 (= Cicero, De natura deorum 2,58) and Cicero, De natura deorum 2, 132. 
See also Long A.A.—Sedley D.N., The Hellenistic Philosophers. Volume 1: Translations of 
the Principal Sources with Philosophical Commentary— Volume II: Greek and Latin Texts 
with Notes and Bibliography (Cambridge: 1987) I, 319, no 53Y. 
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the views of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas and Pico della Mirandola, 
Fate is thus the first cause (prima causa) whereas man’s free will is to 
be situated among the secondary causes (causa secundae).* Instead of 
passivity and abandonment of public affairs, citizens had to live with 
Fate and make use of the secondary causes through which Fate itself 
operated. The ruler, for his part, had to adopt constancy and use pru- 
dence in order to detect and follow God’s divine plan with obedience: 
only the ruler who yields to Gods Providence and the necessity of 
things and who adapts his government to these, has true power. 

Yet, some of Lipsius’s views remained unaltered. A good example 
in case, is Lipsius’s view on man’s free will. Both in the De Constantia 
and the more elaborate Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam Lipsius 
emphasised that ‘we are born into a kingdom where obedience to God 
is true liberty.” Human beings are free passengers on the Ship of Fate: 
they may walk around on deck but they cannot impede its course.” 
In his definition of Fate Lipsius clearly reveals himself as the heir to 
Renaissance philosophy by quoting Giovanni Pico della Mirandola’s 
Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem (4, 4)—who is in 
turn following Alexander of Aphrodisias: ‘Fate is a series and order of 
causes which depends upon a divine resolve.” This resolve, so Lipsius 
iterates in the Monita et exempla politica, can be detected through the 
right interpretation of celestial signs and historical events, for, often 
against all odds, it does put people on the throne, it installs kingdoms 
and empires. To his series of Greek and Roman kings and statesmen 
Lipsius adds one recent and striking example: Fate made Philip II to 
come into power in Portugal, for no less than twenty two possible heirs 
to the throne died prematurely, so that, by divine plan, Philip became 
the one and only head of the Spanish territories. 

In Lipsius’s providentialist pragmatism, expounded first in the De 
Constantia, the power of Providence is also displayed in necessity leading 


8 Cf. Lipsius, De constantia I, 19. Lipsius refers to Augustine, De civitate Dei 5, 9 
and Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem, 
ed. E. Garin (Florence: 1946-1952) 4, 4. 

? Lipsius, De constantia I, 14: ‘In regno nati sumus: Deo parere libertas est? Compare 
with Seneca, De vita beata 15, 8. 

% Lipsius, De constantia I, 19-20. 

31 Lipsius, De constantia I, 19: ‘Fatum enim Verum definio, sive cum illustri Pico: 
pendentem a divino consilio seriem ordinemque causarum.' See Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, De fato 191, 30 (= SVF 2. 945). See also Long—Sedley, The Hellenistic Philoso- 
phers 1, 337, no 55N. 
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to the decay and destruction of all temporal and human things.” 
Decline and death being part of the fundamental order of things, 
necessity not only operated in the natural world. Also in political 
bodies, towns, states and kingdoms, as Lipsius abundantly illustrated 
in his Monita et exempla politica, beginning, growth, flourishing and 
downfall are part of the eternal law, the divine decree. Cyrus, Per- 
sian ruler for thirty years and highly successful conqueror, was finally 
defeated by a woman; Polycrates, king of Samia, obtained everything 
he could dream of, but ended his life being crucified; the Roman 
emperor Valerianus ended up as a slave after his defeat against king 
Sapor at Edessa. In other cases, unexpected intermediary causes, the 
so-called fatum politicum, interferes in the rational order and the con- 
catenation of causes. The wise ruler is prepared to live with this fatum 
politicum, which often changes the course of history in a cynic way. 
Both in his Notes to the Politica and in the Monita et exempla politica 
Lipsius makes a feature of the following: What would have happened 
if Hannibal had headed for Rome immediately after his glorious 
victory at Cannae? Fate decreed that Rome would last for Hannibal 
hesitated and the envoy Xenophanes was captured by the Romans twice 
so that he finally revealed Hannibal's treaty with Philip of Macedon to 
Quintus Fulvius.? 


3. Divination 


Yet, the wise prince should not only know that no kingdom or empire is 
eternal. He should also understand that divine Providence makes sure 
that there is a mutual compensation among the different states so as 
to uphold a balance: though all worthy of world dominion, Charles V 
was to govern the Netherlands, Frangois Ier France and Solyman the 
Ottoman Empire and everyone of them was to impede the other from 
unsettling dominance. 

Moreover, the Christian prince who is well initiated into this Stoic wis- 
dom, should anticipate future events and foresee upcoming evolutions. 
Numerous examples from Antiquity demonstrate how Providence 
declared its intentions in dreams (somnia), signs (signa), apparitions 


? Lipsius, De constantia I, 15-16. 
55 Lipsius, Notae ad Politicorum I. Librum, In Caput III. De Religione and Monita et 
exempla politica I, 5, Mon. IIL iii (pp. 32-33). 
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(spectra) and prophecies (vaticinia). Yet, however useful and ‘divine’ 
these may seem to be, Lipsius added a special Quaestio to his series 
of historical exempla, asking whether it is allowed and becoming to 
inquire into events and to consult soothsayers or prophets (‘Quaes- 
tio: Liceatne igitur et deceat in eventus inquirere, et vates aut divinos 
consulere?’). 

This additional question is not surprising. As most of his contem- 
poraries, Lipsius had been struggling with this issue from the very 
start of his Stoic career. A true eye-opener was certainly his reading 
of Joseph Scaliger’s notes to Hermes Trismegistus (1574), ‘that expert 
in God's essence and nature’, and, more important, Scaliger’s edition 
of the colourful Roman astronomer Manilius (1579), where one could 
read that ‘coincidence plays no role at all, whereas Providence exists and 
a celestial Ratio governs this world’.* Through Scaliger ‘s pioneering 
work—Scaliger managed to correct the interpretations of illustrious pre- 
decessors such as Pietro Crinito, Cardano and Pico della Mirandola— 
Manilius’s argument that ‘if there is no Fate, why should order maintain 
itself?’ echoed also in Lipsius's work. Yet, is this order always a guarantee 
of a world full of goodness and rationality? 

As many of his contemporaries, such as his Jesuit friend Martin Del- 
rio, Lipsius was deeply influenced by his reading of pagan and Christian 
authors from the Imperial period and he believed in the effective, yet 
also possible negative powers of demons and angels.*” Moreover he was 
convinced that his age more than any other was crowded with mali- 
cious demons and evil genii who attached themselves to the mineral, 
vegetal and animal world. With Delrio he even corresponded on the 
weird contours of a cloud which Delrio had observed and described.’ 
Yes, evil genii preferred to attach themselves to women in the first 


^ Mercurii Trismegisti Pimandras utraque lingua restitutus, D. Francisci Flussatis 
Candalae industria. Ad Maximilianum Caesarem eius nominis quartum (Bordeaux, 
Simon Millangius: 1574) dedicatio. 

3 Iosephi Scaligeri Iul. Caesaris F. in Manili quinque libros Astronomicon Commen- 
tarius et castigationes (Paris, Mamertus Patissonius— Robertus Stephanus: 1579) 39. 
Compare with Manilius, Astronomica 4, 866-869: ‘conditur en’ inquit ‘vasto natura 
recessu / mortalis que fugit visus et pectora nostra, / nec prodesse potest quod fatis 
cuncta reguntur, / cum fatum nulla possit ratione videri." 

36 Manilius, Astronomica 4, 106. 

37 See Jehasse J., La Renaissance de la critique. L’essor de l'Humanisme érudit de 
1560 a 1614 (Saint-Etienne: 1976) 509-511 and Papy, “Giusto Lipsio e la superstiz- 
ione” 445-456. 

38 Cent. Belg. ITI, 58. See also Jehasse, La renaissance de la critique 511. 
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place and even made some of them pregnant, as Lipsius himself said to 
have witnessed in Louvain.” In a rational, good world, stars and genii 
thus interfered because God in his omniscience allowed them to. In a 
similar way the miracles which Lipsius recounted in the treatises on 
Our Lady from Halle and Scherpenheuvel inserted themselves in Prov- 
idence’s rational order, which was premeditated and predestined. 

In this rational order in which Providence and Fate ruled together 
with celestial powers, demons and genii, the Christian prince, put on 
the throne by this very Providence as the intermediator between two 
worlds—the worlds of destiny and dynasty—, has to decide, operate 
and foresee. More than the ordinary men, the virtuous Christian prince 
is able to interpret comets, prodigies and dreams, yet he has to read 
the signs of future events and evolutions in history, not in the stars or 
in the entrails of birds. 

Lipsius considered it his humanist vocation and task to facilitate this 
reading by offering Archduke Albert his last monumentum, his well- 
considered collection of Monita et exempla politica. Unsurprisingly, 
it equally completed Lipsius’s triptych. For, if Albert was depicted as 
God's Vicar on earth who had to listen to God's divine plan and who 
had to use Rome's grandeur as the anchor for the European ship adrift 
in the Admiranda of 1598,” and if Albert was exhorted to restore the 
cultural and ethical revival of the pax Romana in a true pax Albertina 
in the Dissertatiuncula apud Principes and Lipsiuss commentary on 
Pliny's Panegyricus ad Traianum, the 'Optimus Princeps' Albert, that 
'grande exemplar' of virtues, was finally invited to discover in Lipsius's 
Monita et exempla politica what he had been called for: to realise uni- 
versal reason on earth by prudently and loyally obeying to God and 
Fate so as to ensure order, unity, tranquillity and peace in a world full 
of disorder and trouble. In exercising vigilance and in maintaining 
the bulwarks of reason, troubles and disorder affecting the soul can be 
extracted. Likewise, the atrocities of the Dutch Revolt are to be turned 
into a productive exercise of rational self-therapy. 


?^ Lipsius, Physiologia Stoicorum I, 20. 
? See Justus Lipsius, Admiranda sive De magnitudine Romana Libri Quattuor 
(Antwerp, J. Moretus: 1598) Ad lectorem. 


THE CLEMENTIA LIPSIANA: POLITICAL ANALYSIS, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND PANEGYRIC 


Violet Soen 


A well-known (and repeatedly commented on) episode from Justus 
Lipsius’s biography is the one that took place on the afternoon of Fri- 
day 26th November 1599 at Louvain University, when the humanist 
philosopher gave an academic lecture in the presence of Archduke 
Albert and Archduchess Isabella. This occurred two days after their 
arrival and one day after their Joyous Entry into the ‘first city of Bra- 
bant’. During an audience at 11 o'clock in the morning, Lipsius was 
solicited by the Archduke to give a lecture for him and his wife after 
lunch. Hence, in the afternoon he found himself presenting a few 
observations made by the Stoic philosopher and statesman Seneca in 
De Clementia, at the beginning of book I, chapter 3: "Illius demum 
(Principis) magnitudo stabilis fundataque est, quem omnes tam supra 
se esse, quam pro se sciunt! (Firm and stable is the greatness of that 
Prince whom all know to be as far above them as he is for them).! 

Afterwards, the proud Lipsius ensured that this unique event— 
which had after all lasted no longer than two hours—would become 
an established part of his public image and his biography. He not only 
wrote to his friends about this singular speech, but also gave permis- 
sion for the lecture to be included in the official printed account of 
the Joyous Entry by Johannes Bochius. Moreover, he arranged for the 
text to be printed separately at the Antwerp Plantin press. This is the 
context in which no less than 1,500 copies were printed of the Disser- 
tatiuncula apud serenissimos Albertum et Isabellam Belgarum Principes 
extemporanea in 1600. Due to its success, 1,550 copies of a corrected 
and enlarged version were printed in 1604? 

Toon Van Houdt has already extensively contextualized this lec- 
ture as a speech act, in which Lipsius sought to reconcile his public 


1 Van Houdt T., "Justus Lipsius and the Archdukes Albert and Isabella”, in Laureys M. 
(ed.), The world of Justus Lipsius: A contribution towards his intellectual biography, 
Bulletin de l'institut historique belge de Rome 67 (Rome: 1998) 405-432. 

? Ibid., 409. 
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and humanist self-image with his political views on princely duties. 
Through Senecae pauca verba, Lipsius wanted to demonstrate that the 
Belgae would continue their long-lasting fidelity for as long as their 
rulers acted not for their private benefit, but out of concern for the 
wellbeing of their subjects. Van Houdt has demonstrated that Lipsius’s 
lecture was not aimed at re-enacting the contractual obligations of the 
Joyous Entry, in which the Archduke and his wife had made an oath 
on the 1356 Brabantine privilege of the Blijde Inkomst, but that in his 
speech Lipsius was trying to reorient this contractual ‘old constitution’ 
into the virtuous concern of a prince for his subjects, for which they 
in return would show loyalty to their rulers.’ 

For the argument of this paper, it is important to question why 
exactly in 1599 Lipsius chose a verse from Seneca’s De Clementia to 
formulate this message. The question is relevant because the virtue of 
clemency was not only of importance during the academic lecture to 
the Archdukes, but it also ran as a recurrent theme throughout Lip- 
sius’s œuvre. In his Politica of 1589, the philosopher called clemency the 
Moon of Government and ‘a lenient and soft goddess’. He then identi- 
fied clemency as a virtue proper to mankind, but especially appropriate 
for princes.* His Dissertatiuncula apud principes in 1600 subsequently 
argued for moderation as a crucial princely virtue. Finally in 1605, the 
Monita et exempla politica singled out the mercy and magnanimity of 
Albert of Austria in particular, inviting him to continue his exemplary 
leniency. The virtue of clemency was at the heart of Lipsius’s humanist 
and philological endeavours, and he listed De Clementia among what 
he considered to be Seneca’s most important works. In the Monita, he 
even urged every prince to read these ‘two golden books’. 

Lipsius defined clemency above all as a virtue within the judicial 
sphere, most likely as a result of his legal studies: clemency and pardon 
were for him important means of establishing justice. In the sixteenth 
century, the prerogative of granting pardon was seen by jurists as the 
most concrete exponent of princely clemency and as an alternative 
to repression for strengthening royal power. So, in the Politica the 


? Ibid., passim. 

^ Lipsius J., Politica. Six books of Politics or Political Instruction, ed. J. Waszink, 
Bibliotheca Latinitatis Novae (Assen: 2004) 324-325: 'Lunam Imperiorum’ and 'Mitis 
et mollis ea Diva’. I take this translation from Jan Waszink. 

? Jehasse J., “Juste Lipse et la critique littéraire d' aprés Sénéque (1605)”, in Gerlo A. 
(ed.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606). Colloque international tenu en mars 1987, Travaux de 
l'Institut Interuniversitaire pour l'étude de la Renaissance et de l'Humanisme 9 (Brus- 
sels: 1988) 127-132 (131). 
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philosopher defined clemency as ‘a virtue which, on the basis of judge- 
ment, leans away from punishment and revenge, towards mildness'. 
Without paraphrasing any ancient source, he solved the possible con- 
flict between the imperatives of justice and clemency as follows: 'this 
Moon [of clemency] departs a little, I admit, from that dazzling Sun of 
Justice; but departs only, does not break with it, being different from 
it rather than opposite.” 

Clementia as defined by Lipsius has not received much attention or 
any separate treatment in the way that his concepts of prudentia and 
iustitia have undergone critical evaluation. The present contribution 
not only attempts to remedy this neglect, and looks for the reasons 
behind Lipsius's copious reference to the classical virtue. As will be 
shown, there was more at stake than a simple emulation or paraphrase 
of Seneca and his De Clementia (1). Lipsius' stress on clemency also 
reveals more than pure political theory (2), as it was a concrete analy- 
sis of the contemporary debate on princely clemency during the Dutch 
Revolt (3). But equally importantly, Lipsius emphasis on clemency 
related to his autobiography, namely to his personal reconciliations 
with Philip II (4), and to Habsburg dynastic representation (5). 


1. Aemulatio of the Ancients 


If Lipsius chose De Clementia to comment on to the Archdukes, it 
resulted from his overall appraisal of the work of Lucius Annaeus 
Seneca (making it easier to prepare a lecture in the short time allot- 
ted to him). Next to Tacitus, Seneca was at the core of Lipsius’s 
philological and philosophical endeavours. He had started this life- 
long study during his Rome sojourn in 1568-1569, inspired by his 
French teacher Marc Antoine Muret at the Collegium Romanum. 
Just a couple of months before his death, the humanist published 
a new edition of Seneca’s Opera Omnia. As Jeanine De Landtsheer 
has argued, Lipsius’s fixation on Seneca was probably more impor- 
tant in his life and work than his preoccupation with Tacitus. 


$ Lipsius J., Politica, ed. J. Waszink, 324-325: ‘quam virtutem animi a poena aut 
vindicta ad lenitatem cum iudicio inclinantis.’ 

7 Ibid., 325-326. 

* De Landtsheer J., “Justus Lipsius and Lucius Annaeus Seneca”, in Annales Societa- 
tis Litterarum Humaniorum Regiae Upsaliensis-Kungliga 1998 (Uppsala: 1999) 217-238 
(218). See also: Oestreich G., Antiker Geist und Moderner Staat bei Justus Lipsius (1547- 
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As a good humanist, Lipsius was immediately interested in edit- 
ing Seneca’s work, but the project met with considerable delay. In the 
end, the 1605 edition of the Opera Omnia represented a vast philologi- 
cal improvement on the 1475 Naples editio princeps, especially with 
regard to punctuation. Lipsius succeeded in correctly dissociating the 
work of the philosopher Seneca from that of his homonymous rheto- 
rician father, although he still accepted the veracity of the letter of 
Seneca to Saint Paul and he continued to claim that the dramatist was 
not the same author as the philosopher.’ Furthermore, as Jan Papy has 
amply demonstrated, Lipsius intended to continue and complement 
Erasmus’s two editions of Seneca’s Opera Omnia, deliberately refer- 
ring to Erasmus twice in his edition, while on other occasions rarely 
mentioning the name of his Dutch predecessor.!° 

The literary and philological critique of Seneca, served to Lipsius 
mainly as a starting point for further theoretical and philosophical 
reflection." His first major philosophical work De Constantia in publi- 
cis malis (1583-4), for example, formed a clear paraphrase of Seneca’s 
De Constantia Sapientis. Lipsius now criticised his own former adora- 
tion of patriotism as an adfectus which should be avoided in order to 
reach apathy. Thus, the only way of surviving the ongoing civil war 
proved to be constancy of the mind." If with this work Lipsius clearly 
paved the way for the revival of Stoicism in early modern Europe, he 


1606). Der Neustoizismus als Politische Bewegung, ed. N. Mout (Góttingen: 1989) 119; 
Morford M., Stoics and Neostoics. Rubens and the Circle of Friends (Princeton: 1991) 
157-181; Papy J., “Le sénéquisme dans la correspondance de Juste Lipse: du De Constan- 
tia (1583) à la Epistolarum selectarum centuria prima miscellanea (1586)", Le Journal de 
la Renaissance 6 (2008) 49-62 and Papy J., "Lipsius as master of order: the true face of 
Lipsius's Stoicism in the Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam (1604) and Leiden, U.B., 
ms. Lips. 6”, in De Landtsheer J.— Delsaerdt, P. (eds.) Iam illustravit omnia: Justus Lip- 
sius als lievelingsauteur in het Plantijnse Huis, De gulden passer 84 (2006) 221-237. 

? Tournoy G.—Papy J.—de Landtsheer J. (eds.), Lipsius en Leuven. Catalogus van 
de tentoonstelling in de Centrale Bibliotheek te Leuven, 18 september—17 oktober 1997, 
Supplementa Humanistica Lovaniensia 13 (Leuven: 1997) 81. 

10 In 1515 Erasmus had presented his edition, offering a fresh look at the author 
whose style he then much admired. Yet regretting the mistakes of this hastily pre- 
pared edition, Erasmus brought out a corrected edition in 1529, although now with 
a warning on the ‘vices’ of Seneca's style. Papy J., “Erasmus’ and Lipsius’ Editions 
of Seneca: A Complementary Project?”, Erasmus of Rotterdam Society Yearbook 22 
(2002) 10-36. 

" De Landtsheer J., "Lipsius and Seneca" 220; Papy J., “Erasmus and Lipsius’ Edi- 
tions” 30-36 and Jehasse J., “Juste Lipse et la critique littéraire d'aprés Sénéque (1605)” 
130. 

? Papy J., “Justus Lipsius über Frieden und Krieg: Humanismus und Neustoizis- 
mus zwischen Gelehrtheit und Engagement", in Riedenauer M.— Brieskorn N. (eds.), 
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still disagreed with the determinism and materialism of Roman Sto- 
icism in order to reconcile it with the Christian Faith, one of the basic 
components of his philosophical programme.” 

The form and content of Lipsius’s Neo-Stoicism is still a matter of 
debate. Gerhard Oestreich has stressed that Lipsius’s Politica of 1589 
redirected the mainly moral-philosophical Neo-Stoicism towards 
a political variation, which deeply influenced seventeenth-century 
European history. According to Oestreich, Lipsius lay the foundations 
for the Machtstaat, even though the philosopher preferred modera- 
tion to absolutism.'^ This thesis has been revised amongst others by 
Mark Morford, who has argued that the Politica was more Tacitean in 
nature and political analysis." Clearly, the Books on Politics presented 
Neo-Stoic features, not only because they were designed as a comple- 
ment to De Constantia, but also because they urged that the prince 
be educated according to Stoic ethics. Jan Papy has shown that the 
ongoing 'Senecan focus' was probably the most distinguished factor 
of Lipsius's Neo-Stoicism, in the sense that he reframed Stoic ethics as 
a secular complement to Christian and biblical morality. But within 
this framework then, what made Lipsius so fond of De Clementia, 
which figures in the oeuvre of Seneca rather as an anomaly than as 
a prototypical Stoic work? Moreover, if we think along the lines of 
Oestreich's interpretation, why did he choose this treatise, which calls 
for limiting rather than supporting absolute power? 

Seneca's De Clementia is not an easy starting point for interpretation, 
as it is only preserved incompletely (two books remain, the second only 
partially). Seneca wrote the text for his pupil Nero, to encourage the 
young emperor to be clement, to imitate the Gods so as to be their true 
vice-regent." The text emerged as a carefully constructed combination 


Suche nach Frieden: politische Ethik in der Fruhen Neuzeit III (Stuttgart: 2003) 155- 
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8 Marin M, "L'influence de Sénèque sur Juste Lipse”, in Gerlo A. (ed.), Juste Lipse 
(1547-1606) 119-126; Id., "Le stoicisme de Juste Lipse et de Guillaume du Vair", in 
Mouchel C. (ed.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606) et son temps. Actes du colloque de Stras- 
bourg, 1994 (Paris: 1996) 397-412, and De Landtsheer J., "Lipsius and Seneca" 222. 

4 Oestreich G., Antiker Geist und Moderner Staat, passim. 

5 Morford M., "Tacitean prudentia and the doctrines of Justus Lipsius’, in Luce T J.- 
Woodman A.J. (eds.), Tacitus and the Tacitean Tradition (Princeton: 1993) 129-151. 

16 Papy J., “Lipsius’ (Neo-)Stoicism: constancy between Christian faith and Stoic vir- 
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of a moral treatise on virtue, a mirror-for-princes, and political pro- 
paganda for Nero's reign.'* With his De Clementia, Seneca aimed to 
illustrate how both nature and reason showed that clemency was spe- 
cifically apt for kings. The Good King was clement; the Tyrant cruel.” 
Clemency assured a prince a good reputation and the true affection and 
love of his subjects. It not only served as a rule of good government but 
also as a rule of war: a military victory had to be handled with modera- 
tion, in order not to harm the conquered people, and clemency towards 
one's own soldiers prevented desertion. Because clemency was neces- 
sary in politics, warfare and justice, Seneca developed his arguments 
using a moral, military and, last but not least, a juridical jargon.? 

In the second book, Seneca exclusively restricted his discussion of 
clemency to a King's role as Judex, where clemency was defined as the 
‘inclination of the mind to leniency in punishments.’ A powerful man 
had to display indulgentia when punishing a social inferior. However, 
Seneca also identified clemency with its result (the actio), the pardon 
or ‘the moderation that remits something from the punishment that is 
deserved and due." It is in particular this interaction and identifica- 
tion between clemency (clementia) and pardon (remissio or also the 
venia), which will be a recurrent theme throughout this paper. 

Seneca clearly challenged the arguments contra clemency, for exam- 
ple that forgiveness supported the culpable and thus constituted a vice, 
or that it was an adfectus. In doing so he was venturing onto thin ice, 
because such arguments had been developed by the Old Stoic School.? 


18 Griffin M., Seneca, A Philosopher in Politics (Oxford: 1976) 155-158. 

? Gwyn W.B., “Cruel Nero: The Concept of the Tyrant and the Image of Nero in 
Western Political Thought", History of Political Thought 12 (1991) 421-455. 

? Mortureux B., “Recherches sur le ‘De Clementia’ de Sénèque. Vocabulaire et com- 
position", Latomus. Revue d'études latines 128 (1973) 5-85 (17). Seneca was however 
somewhat confused in the synonyms he used for clementia. In his first book misericor- 
dia, venia and ignoscere were synonyms for clemency while in the second book they 
figure distinctively. In any case, for Seneca clemency could not be the opposite of the 
virtue of severity, because two virtues could not possibly contradict each other. See for 
the same discussion: Griffin, Seneca 152-154. 

? Adam T., Clementia principis. Der Einfluß hellenistischer Fürstenspiegel auf den 
Versuch einer rechtlichen Fundierung des Principats durch Seneca, Kieler Historische 
Studien 11 (Kiel: 1970) held that Seneca's treatise only held a description of the ‘King 
as Princeps Judex', but this statement was firmly attacked by Griffin, Seneca 150; 
‘Inclinatio animi ad lenitatem in poena exigenda' (De Clementia II, 3.1); ‘clementiam 
esse moderationem aliquid ex merita ac debita poena remittentem’ (De Clementia II, 
3.2); I take the translations from Griffin, Seneca 154-155. 

2 Seneca, De Clementia II, I, 1: ‘Esse autem aliquos scio, qui clementia pessimum 
quemque putent sustineri, quoniam nisi post crimen supervacua est et sola haec virtus 
inter innocentes cessat". 
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This has led to the scholarly debate over whether De Clementia even 
was Stoic in nature. The problem was that Seneca did not treat the 
subject consistently, as in Book I misericordia served as a synonym of 
clementia, whereas in Book II it should be avoided because of its weak- 
ness. In this context, it is important that Lipsius appreciated Seneca’s 
treatment of the subject, and, as will be shown, cleverly made use of 
its ambiguity. 

Moreover, it should come as no surprise that Lipsius turned pre- 
cisely to Seneca to illustrate the virtue of clemency, as he was the only 
ancient author who had extensively commented on it. Only Caesar 
had made clementia a government policy, by giving an amnesty to his 
enemies and by erecting a temple to the goddess. Cicero had canonised 
this in his exhortation to Caesar after the conquest of Rome: ‘nulla de 
virtutibus tuis plurimis nec admirabilior nec gratior misericordia est'.? 
For Cicero, only a prince's love for his subjects could create political 
stability, because a feared prince incited fear and thus unrest and resis- 
tance. Although Cicero had repeatedly referred to the fruits of clem- 
ency, he had not treated the virtue separately. Seneca's text therefore 
served as a concrete application of Cicero's description of the Good 
Prince, in writing for the emperor Nero and thus applying it to the 
rule of a princeps (the Roman monarchy’). For Lipsius then, because 
of the formal similarities—an adhortatio to a princeps—it made sense 
to choose Seneca's De Clementia for the lecture for the Archdukes in 
November 1599. 


2. Political Theory 


It may be that Lipsius chose Seneca's political treatise less out of Neo- 
Stoic concern than to show that ancient sources offered the best start- 
ing point for political theory (that was after all also the aim of the 
Monita). In the Politica, the philosopher had already clearly agreed 
with most of Seneca's argumentation pro clemency. So Lipsius turned 
not only to Seneca for ethics and morality,” but also for political wis- 
dom, even if he considered Tacitus a more important source for that. 
The endorsement of Seneca's theory leaves us with the same puzzling 


3 Cicero, Pro Q. Ligario Oratio 27, 21. 

^ Stacey P., Roman Monarchy and the Renaissance Prince, Ideas in Context 79 
(Cambridge: 2007) 5-6. 

23 De Landtsheer, "Lipsius and Seneca" 218. 
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question: why did Lipsius attach such importance to the virtue of 
clemency and its execution? 

The enthusiastic and Europe-wide contemporary reception of Sen- 
eca’s De Clementia shows that there was more involved than Lipsius’s 
particular interests.” After the 1475 Naples edition of Seneca’s Opera 
Omnia, other editions of De Clementia soon appeared: in 1478, 1480, 
1492, 1496 and 1503. In 1532 John Calvin provided an edition and 
a commentary on De Clementia, which aimed at his recognition as a 
humanist, choosing precisely this text to comment on the important 
theme of the character of the sovereign.” Erasmus also insisted in his 
Institutio principis Christiani that clemency was the virtue for which 
princes were best honoured.? 

This new attention to clemency reflected (or better, interacted with) 
the political and religious challenges of the sixteenth century. Because of 
what Geoffrey Parker has called the early modern Military Revolution, 
the ethics of leniency became crucial in a predominantly cruel context. 
As Seneca had established, clemency and cruelty (not severitas) served 
as antonyms; in practice, they were defined in their dialectic relation- 
ship. The crueller the atrocities committed during wartime, the louder 
the plea for clemency.* The Reformation also triggered a debate on 
clemency as misericordia and Christian forgiveness." In this context 
Erasmus, for example, asked Hadrian VI why it was not possible for 
the Pope to forgive repentant heretics seven times seventy times, as 
Christ did.? Clemency for ‘repentant heretics’ could be invoked for 
a complex matrix of human, social and religious reasons, but also in 
order to prevent uprising and revolt. Mario Turchetti has labelled this 


% See for this: Stacey, Roman Monarchy passim. 

7 A survey of sixteenth-century editions of De Clementia can be found in Calvin 
F., Calvin's Commentary on Seneca’s De Clementia, Hugo A.M.— Battles F.L. (eds.) 
(Leiden: 1969) 74*. 

? Calvin, De Clementia, Hugo— Battles (eds.) 74*. See also Kraye J., "Stoicism in 
the Renaissance from Petrarch to Lipsius" in Blom H.W.—Winkel L.C. (eds.), Grotius 
and the Stoa (Assen: 2004) 21-47 (32-33). 

2 ASD142 (206-208). 

32 Baraz D., “Seneca, Ethics, and the Body: The Treatment of Cruelty in Medieval 
Thought”, Journal of the History of Ideas 59 (1998), 195-215 (189). 

31 Weber W., “Gratia—caritas—charisma. Zur Deutung des christlichen Kon- 
zeptes der Gnade in der politischen Kultur Europas” in Elm R. (ed.), Freiheits- und 
Rationalisierungsprozesse in der politischen Kultur Europas (Munich: 2006), 178-219 
(194-204). 

? Halkin L.E., De biografie van Erasmus (Baarn: 1991) 188-205. 
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strand of moderate ideas tolerance-indulgence.? Even Sebastian Castel- 
lio, though seen as the most radical propagandist of tolerance, often 
used the term clementia to formulate his imperative of moderation.” 

In fact, these multiple references to clemency were closely inter- 
twined with the extensive development of the praxis of pardon in the 
judicial sphere. Although the right to pardon (remissio) was based on 
Roman Law, it only grew substantially during the Late Middle Ages, 
consequently acquiring crucial importance within the context of state- 
building in early modern times.” De Schepper showed that the early 
modern right to pardon was applied in a broader field than criminal 
law, also encompassing civil law and extra iustitia and extra iudicia 
procedures. As the separation of powers did not yet exist, the right 
of pardon generated remission, legislation and normalisation at the 
same time.” 

According to legal doctrine, a (letter of) pardon was a one- 
dimensional vertical act, descending from king to vassal. The mon- 
arch was eager to monopolize justice, in competition with existing 
judicial bodies or noble landlords granting grace, a process in which 
the right to pardon proved to be both an aim and a means.” By a col- 
lective pardon after a crushed rebellion, a monarch could re-establish 
order and peace. Also, in that case, a general pardon marked a formal 
reconciliation between former enemies, reinforcing the sovereign as 


3 Turchetti M., “Religious Concord and Political Tolerance in Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth-Century France", Sixteenth Century Journal 22 (1991) 15-25. 

* Guggisberg H., Sebastian Castellio 1515-1563: humanist and defender of religious 
toleration in a confessional age, trans. Gordon Bruce (Ashgate: 2003) introduction. 

3 Hoareau-Dodinau J.— Texier P., “Aspect juridiques, institutionnels et culturels 
du pardon”, in Rousseaux X.—Texier P.—Hoareau-Dodinau J. (eds.), Le pardon, 
Cahiers de l'Institut d'Anthropologie Juridique de Limoges 3 (Limoges: 1999) 11-13. 

% De Schepper H., “Justitie door Gratie krachtens vorstelijke wetgeving in de 
Nederlanden, 1400-1621”, in Broers E.J.M.—Jacobs B.C.M. (eds.), Interactie tussen 
wetgever en rechter vóór de Trias Politica. Handelingen van het congres gehouden te 
Tilburg op 12 en 13 december 2002, Schoordijk Instituut: Centrum voor wetgevings- 
vraagstukken (The Hague: 2003), 109-129 (114 and 127). See also Vrolijk M., Recht 
door gratie. Gratie bij doodslagen en andere delicten in Vlaanderen, Holland en Zee- 
land (1531-1567) (Hilversum: 2004) 20-21. 

? De Schepper H.—Cauchies J. M., “Legal Tools of the Public Power in the Nether- 
lands, 1200-1600”, in Padoa-Schioppa A. (ed.), Legislation and Justice (Oxford: 1997) 
229-268 and Mertens de Wilmars E.—Rousseaux X., “Concurrences du pardon et poli- 
tiques de la répression dans les Pays-Bas espagnols au 16e siècle. Autour de l'affaire 
Charlet, 1541”, in Rousseaux— Texier— Hoareau-Dodinau (eds.), Le pardon 385-417. 
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Supreme Judge.” In everyday judicial practice, repression was alter- 
nated with pardon, which led Hugo de Schepper and Marjan Vrolijk 
to conclude that ‘the other face of the struggle against violence’ was 
‘peace and order by clemency’. By this means, monarchs could renew 
their supremacy in justice.” 

This new interest in and praxis of pardon did not mean, however, 
that its expanded use remained unchallenged. Niccolò Machiavelli, to 
name but the most important, had rejected the premises of the clas- 
sical Senecan reasoning on clemency.” According to the Florentine 
secretary, violence and cruelty could sometimes be more lenient than 
clemency, because clemency itself risked creating disorder and chaos. 
A prince could prefer violence for his own safety and that of his state, 
as long as he strove in the long run for clemency.“ Living through and 
observing the important French and Spanish invasions of the Italian 
land and peninsula—the start of the Military Revolution—he pinned 
down reality: during warfare, captains indeed sometimes preferred firm 
treatment of the subjugated to make others surrender out of fear.? 

In this light, Lipsius's position pro Seneca implied a clear refuta- 
tion of Machiavelli's view on clemency in politics. Just as Seneca had, 
Lipsius argued that clemency brought unity, love, safety, stability and 
honour for kings; similarly, he refuted the arguments against the use of 
clemency. Neither Seneca nor Lipsius, however, pleaded for unlimited 
clemency. For both philosophers, too much clemency could result in 
misericordia, which was not desirable for a Stoic way of life. Too much 
clemency could also damage the position of the king if his enemies 
exploited it as a sign of weakness. Furthermore, pardoning everybody, 
for example by means of an amnesty, was as cruel as refusing any 


* Dumolyn J., “The legal repression of revolts in late medieval Flanders”, The Legal 
History Review 68 (2000) 479-521 (508-511). 

3 Vrolijk M.—de Schepper H., “The other face of struggle against violence: Peace 
of order by clemency in the Netherlands, 1500-1650", in Shannon T.F.—Snapper J.P. 
(eds.), Janus at the Millennium. Perspectives on Time in the Culture of the Netherlands, 
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279-295. 

^ Stacey, Roman Monarchy 9-15. 
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tical Thought 20 (1999) 627-645; Colish M.L., “Cicero’s De Officiis and Machiavelli's 
Prince”, Sixteenth Century Journal 9 (1978) 80-93. ; 
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pardon.? Lipsius urged clemency to be carried out on the basis of 
judgement (cum iudicio), because without it leniency was ‘mere weak- 
ness and apathy, and even a fault, and certainly not a virtue’.“ 

This means that Lipsius took a stance on a concrete sixteenth-cen- 
tury political theory, rather than—as Gerhard Oestreich has argued— 
forecasting the programme of the seventeenth-century Machtstaat. 
In solving the problem of unlimited absolutism and warfare, Lipsius 
opted for clemency as a desirable virtue and praxis. Clementia was one 
of the soft skills—a soft Goddess—that were necessary in an authoritar- 
ian system. Therefore, following Martin Van Gelderen, I am inclined 
to identify Lipsius more as the last Renaissance philosopher reflecting 
on the Virtuous Prince than as the first Neo-Stoic political theorist.*é 


3. Political Debate 


On the occasion of the academic lecture for the Archdukes, however, 
Lipsius also wrote to one of his friends that he had chosen to highlight 
‘aliquid pro tempore’ or ‘something according to the circumstances’.” 
This shows that Lipsius’s interest in clemency may have been trig- 
gered as much by contemporary politics, Lipsius being an important 
observer of his time, as by his lifelong fascination for Seneca or the 
intention to counter Machiavelli's reasoning. 

The clementia principis had indeed been vigorously debated in the 
Low Countries, even before the iconoclastic Fury of 1566. The Dukes 
of Burgundy, fourteenth and fifteenth-century rulers of parts of the 
Netherlands, undeniably often employed and referred to their ‘innate 
clemency' in settling conflicts. They thus conveniently exploited secu- 
lar representations of the Clement King, and even more the biblical 


5 Seneca, De Clementia II, I, 2. 

^ Lipsius J., Politica, ed. J. Waszink, 326-327: *mollities haec et lentitudo sit, et 
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images of the Forgiving Father and the Good Shepherd.” The Ghent 
citizens deliberately portrayed the Burgundian Duke Philip the Good 
as a Forgiving Father during his Joyous Entry in 1458, hoping to 
convince him to treat them leniently after their crushed rebellion of 
1449-1453; one of the banners explicitly mentioned Cicero’s adhorta- 
tio of clemency to Caesar.? Emperor Charles V especially cherished 
his reputation as a Clement King after granting a general pardon fol- 
lowing the Ghent revolt in 1539," just as he had done in Valladolid in 
1527 after resolving the Comuneros uprising in Spain in 1521-1522. 

Furthermore, the Burgundians and Habsburgs paid considerable 
attention to the mis-en-scéne of their clemency. Often a Burgundian 
capitulation treaty stipulated that the defeated citizens should kneel 
before the Duke and ask him for mercy, so that he could formally grant 
them pardon. This ceremony was known as the amende honorable, a 
punishment to the city in order to repair the honour and majesty of 
the Duke.” Jean-Marie Moeglin has identified these ceremonies with 
the pan-European ritual of deditio/receptio in misericordiam, deeply 
rooted in Occidental Christianity and judicial, extrajudicial and pri- 
vate conflict resolution.? 

Charles V and his governors also used clemency in order to fight 
heresy and inspire conversions, even if they mainly considered it their 
duty to kill stubborn heretics. They repeatedly issued pardons on a 
collective scale, as new anti-heresy measures were often accompanied 
by broad terms of grace for those willing to return to the Catholic 


2 Lecuppre-Desjardin E., La ville des cérémonies. Essai sur la commnunication poli- 
tique dans les anciens Pays-Bas bourguignons, Studies in European Urban history 4 
(Turnhout: 2004) 304, 310-311. 
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into Ghent in 1458”, in Wisch B.—Munshower S.S. (eds.), All the World's a Stage. Art 
and Pageantry in the Renaissance and Baroque, Papers in the Art History from the 
Pennsylvania State University 6 (Pennsylvania: 1990) 259-290. 

*! Boone M. “Le dict mal s'est espandu comme peste fatale. Karel V en Gent, ste- 
delijke identiteit en staatsgeweld", Handelingen der Maatschappij voor Geschiedenis en 
Oudheidkunde te Gent 55 (2001) 31-63 (47). 
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historique 298 (1997) 225-269 (226-227). 
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Church.™ Even though the Habsburg government eventually opted for 
harsh repression of the Anabaptists preaching the Apocalypse in 1534, 
it originally proclaimed a general pardon for penitent ones. This was 
in response to the suggestions of the Holland Council of Justice that 
a general pardon could alleviate tensions and prevent uprising.” As 
Marjan Vrolijk has shown, using ample archival evidence, the collec- 
tive pardon resulted in 483 successful reconciliations.” 

The Burgundian-Habsburg tradition on the one hand, and the 
political and religious causes on the other, intermingled in a heated 
discussion on clemency during the Dutch Revolt, where pardon for 
both divine and worldly lese-majesty was at stake. The encompass- 
ing debate asked whether the use of clemency would make Philip II 
better loved, or if it would on the contrary create an impression of 
weakness. In any case, the Duke of Alba's 1567 mission showed that 
the King had chosen for the hard line of the 'hawks': he would punish 
first, before granting pardon upon his arrival as a Rex Pacificus." In 
the end, Philip II never travelled to the Netherlands again. In 1572, 
during the renewed military offensive after the invasions of William of 
Orange and his allies, the Spanish again adopted a hard-line position. 
The royal soldiers under the command of the Duke of Alba and his 
son Don Fadrique committed so many atrocities— despite following a 
certain “etiquette’**—that the leyenda negra of Spanish innate cruelty 
and tyranny easily spread on the European continent.‘ 

Especially the Duke of Alba—clearly one of the leading strategists 
of his times—constantly pointed to the risk that clemency could cre- 
ate a perception of weakness and thereby threaten the royal majesty. 
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He preferred severity to precede clemency.” As Gustaaf Janssens has 
demonstrated, the Duke conceived his task in the Netherlands as 'pav- 
ing the way’ for the adventus regi, in which Philip II could then come 
as a Clement King and Forgiving Father. Therefore, he had to carry 
out justice, putting to death the principal instigators of the iconoclastic 
fury and consequent unrest. In 1568, he insisted that the military inva- 
sion of William of Orange and his brothers had made mercy impos- 
sible, repeating the same string of arguments in 1572. 

Lipsius took a stance on this dilemma of clemency during the Dutch 
Revolt.5 As mentioned, he argued in favour, despite the arguments 
that were time and again levelled against clemency. Using a quote 
from Pliny’s Panegyricus in the Politica, he argued that ‘no vigilance, 
no guard of armed men protects as well as love [resulting from cle- 
mentia] does’.” According to him, lessons from omnis aevi showed 
that clemency was under all circumstances preferable to cruelty. He 
also defied the harsh punishments of the exceptional tribunal of the 
Troubles, which had denied the existing praxis of pardon. According 
to Lipsius, it did not serve a prince to always punish rigidly, because 
referring to Seneca’s De Clementia, ‘strictness loses its power when 
exercised continuously'.9 

As has long been known, Alba's policy was at the core of Lipsius's 
criticism of the Habsburgs.* In 1568 he implicitly criticised the mili- 
tary strategy of the Duke by glorifying the toga rather than militia 
in his dedicatory letter to Granvelle.® At the University of Jena, he 
described Alba as a ‘furious tyrant’ with a ‘bloody image’, opposing 
the cruelty of the tyrant to the clemency of the prince. Moreover, 
Lipsius also taught courses on Tacitus in Jena in order to draw paral- 


6 For this view see, above all, the excellent contextualisation by Janssens G., Don 
Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, Tercer duque de Alba y los Paises Bajos (Brussels: 1993). 
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lels between the cruelties of Tiberius and of the Duke of Alba.‘ The 
Holy Roman Empire was safe ground for ventilating his critiques, as 
Alba had a bad reputation there anyhow because of the 1552 Battle of 
Metz against the Protestant princes. 

It is important to question, though, if when arguing for clemency 
Lipsius had only the cruelties of Alba in mind, as he started writing the 
Politica on his journey after Leicester’s dubious actions in Utrecht in 
the summer of 1586. Jan Waszink has already hinted that Lipsius, in 
spite of his ongoing great expectations of English help, was profoundly 
discontent with the way in which the Earl of Leicester brutally tried 
to gain control over the Union of Utrecht.® The earlier ‘help’ to the 
States-General by the Duke of Anjou in 1581-1583 had also resulted 
in ‘French furies’ in January 1583. So city sacks and atrocities were by 
no means a monopoly of ‘the Spanish’ and their soldiers—although 
the leyenda negra successfully spread that image?— but rather the col- 
lateral damage of civil war. 

Furthermore, Lipsius wrote the Politica at the time that Farnese 
had eventually succeeded in turning the virtue of clemency into per- 
sonal propaganda, by consistently using references to it in the military, 
political and judicial sphere. Farnese had proclaimed broad pardons 
for the cities he conquered, even sometimes weakening the formal 
conditions for immediate reconciliation with the Catholic Church.” 
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The result, as James Tracy has argued, was that his ‘penchant for a 
strategy of clemency seemed to have become a by-word among Lip- 
sius’s close friends’. At the moment of the writing of the Politica, the 
Habsburg policy thus seemed somewhat more clement than that of 
Leicester, despite the fact that Spanish hegemony was still threatening 
the ‘freedom of Europe.” 

Yet how far did the plea for clemency relate to more general human- 
ist pacifism? J. Kluyskens has argued, albeit somewhat tendentiously, 
that throughout his life Lipsius remained a messenger of peace and 
reconciliation. The philosopher turned to the Stoa to study its basic 
search for reconciliation.” However, identifying the stress on clem- 
ency as overall pacifism involves some risks. Toon Van Houdt has 
shown that Lipsius did not even touch upon the theme of peace during 
his lecture before the Archdukes.” In his letter regarding the political 
events of February 1595, he had favoured a truce above peace, realis- 
tically judging that the Dutch would not accept peace, especially not 
after the ongoing victories of Maurice of Nassau. A year later even, he 
only accepted peace or a truce in theory, in practice blaming the Dutch 
for their defiant behaviour. In 1604 then, a year before the publica- 
tion of the Monita, he designed a possible peace with the Dutch as a 
triumph of the Spanish King over his rebellious subjects.” This is only 
to say that for Lipsius clemency was more a judicial praxis and ethical 
guideline than a plea for peace. 

Nor should clemency be too rapidly equated to a plea for tolerance, 
as Lipsius advocated the punishment of public acts of heresy in his 
Politica. Again according to Kluyskens, in the last years of Lipsius’s 
life, his pacifism moved from a pure acknowledgement of the necessity 
of leniency towards the ethical imperative of clemency, also in mat- 


71 Tracy, “Princely auctoritas or the freedom of Europe” 309, citing the following 
letter from Janus Dousa sr. in London to Lipsius in Leiden, 6th October 1585 (ILE II 
85 10 06, p. 237, ll. 8-10): although Dousa has not been able to write for four months, 
'tu lenior, qui amico manifesta in noxia haerenti de caussae dictione gratiam feceris, 
reoque ante preces necdem confitenti ignoveris, Parmae opino principis exemplo, cui 
novum imperium inchoanti utilis clementiae fama’. 

? Kluyskens, J., “Justus Lipsius’ levenskeuze: het irenisme”, Bijdragen en Medede- 
lingen betreffende de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden 88 (1973) 19-37 (31-35). 

7 Van Houdt, “Justus Lipsius and the Archdukes” 415. 

^ Mout N., "Justus Lipsius between War and Peace. His public letter on Spanish 
Foreign Policy and the respective merits of War, Peace or Truce (1595)”, in Poll- 
mann J.—Spicer A. (eds.), Public Opinion and Changing Identities in the Early Modern 
Netherlands (Leiden-Boston: 2007) 141-162 (passim). 
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ters of belief.” Still, Lipsius's clementia probably related more to the 
tolerance-indulgence for heretics described by Mario Turchetti, rather 
than arguing for tolerance tout court. More correctly, Jan Waszink 
identifies the moderate religious views of Lipsius with the so-called 
‘middle parties’ in the Dutch Revolt. This label, introduced by Juliaan 
Woltjer, describes the large groups in the civil wars which neither 
approved of the harsh religious repression by the King nor of Calvinist 
radicalisation." However, it is difficult to discern to what degree these 
large groups advocated clemency towards heretics. Most councillors 
agreed on the need for clemency, yet when concretely negotiating on 
proposals they ended up being very divided.” Similarly, Lipsius also 
argued for some degree of freedom of conscience (and thus for clem- 
ency), but he seemed more cautious on clemency for religous dissi- 
dents disturbing the state religion. His statements that ‘clementiae non 
hic locus’ led to the famous clash with Coornhert.” 


4. Autobiography 


Lipsius's concern for clemency has so far been identified as an emula- 
tion of Seneca, a refutation of Machiavelli and a comment on con- 
temporary events; yet consciously or unconsciously it also illuminates 
his biography. In this respect, Lipsius's life shows a striking parallel 
with that of Seneca: both started writing on clemency once they had 
experienced the virtue at first hand by means of a pardon. After his 
adultery, the Emperor Claudius banished Seneca to Corsica for seven 
years (he had already fallen out of grace under Caligula). Agrippina, 
however, responded positively to Seneca's Letter to Polybius, in which 
he tried to obtain a pardon, and made him her son Nero's instructor. 
Only after his pardon and official reconciliation did Seneca compose 


75 Kluyskens, "Justus Lipsius’ levenskeuze” 31-35. 

7$ Waszink, “Virtuous deception" 248-267. 

7 Woltjer J.J., “Political moderates and religious moderates in the Revolt of the 
Netherlands", in Benedict P.—Marnef G.—Van Nierop H.F.K. (eds.), Reformation, 
revolt and civil war in France and the Netherlands 1555-1585 (Amsterdam: 1999) 
185-200. 

738 Soen V., “Between dissent and peacemaking. Nobility on the Eve of the Revolt 
(1564-1567)”, Revue belge de Philologie et d'Histoire 86 (2008) 735-758. 

” Voogt G., “Primacy of Individual Conscience and Primacy of the States? The 
clash between Dirck Volckertsz Coornhert and Justus Lipsius", Sixteenth Century 
Journal 28 (1997) 1231-1249. 
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his treatise De Clementia. Something similar happened to Lipsius: he 
was first pardoned in 1574 for his flight and stay abroad, within the 
framework of a collective pardon, and then again in 1592, by means 
of an individual letter of pardon. 

The general pardon in 1574, from which Lipsius benefitted, was 
deeply rooted in the overall debate on clemency in politics and war- 
fare during the Dutch Revolt as described above, exactly because that 
discussion was also concerned with the potential juridical and legal 
implications of clemency. Some Brussels councillors insisted that royal 
clemency should result in collectively pardoning repentant rebels. In 
their view, a collective grace would bring about a formal reconciliation 
between Philip II and his subjects, and so it would prove an efficient 
and peaceful means of stopping the turmoil. These suggestions met 
with so much opposition—on the opportunity, timing and condi- 
tions—that the promulgation of the general pardon was considerably 
delayed.® This enabled the Duke of Alba to continue his line of sever- 
ity and strictness (under the protection of his royal instructions) and 
bring all the culpable to trial before the Council of Troubles without 
granting any pardon whatsoever.*! 

By November 1569, however, Philip II agreed to a general pardon 
for the inhabitants of the Low Countries: anyone prepared to recon- 
cile themselves with the Catholic Church within three months could 
receive remission of his earlier crimes of lese-majesty and heresy. 
The King solicited a breve from Pius V enabling designated clerics to 
absolve the sin of heresy (a casus reservatus for the pope). These rec- 
onciliatory edicts were promulgated in the Netherlands in July 1570 
and again in May 1572, on the occasion of the birth of a male heir. The 
recognition of the political failure of these measures—the open revolt 
of the Sea Beggars started in April 1572—led to a new formula. In June 
1574 governor Requesens issued a broader general pardon, this time 
backed by a papal autorisation of Gregorius XIII.” 


# Soen V., "C'estoit comme songe et mocquerie de parler de pardon. Obstructie bij 
een pacificatiemaatregel (1566-1567)", Bijdragen en Mededelingen betreffende de Ges- 
chiedenis der Nederlanden 119 (2004) 309-328. 

*' De Waele M., “Un modèle de clémence. Le duc d'Albe, lieutenant-gouverneur 
des Pays-Bas, 1567-1573", in de Waele M. (ed.), Clémence, oubliance et pardon en 
Europe, 1520-1650, La Revue du Département d' Histoire de l'Université de Montréal 
16.2 (1996) 21-32 (passim). 

€ Soen V., Geen pardon zonder paus! Studie over de complementariteit van het konin- 
klijk en pauselijk generaal pardon (1570—1574) en over inquisiteur-generaal Michael Baius 
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These ‘general pardons’ were never general, nor were they ever 
meant to be. This was after all the application of the juridical com- 
monplace—on which both Lipsius and Seneca had commented—that 
unlimited grace was as unjust as no grace whatsoever. The two grace 
measures differed considerably in terms of restrictions, however. In 
1570 and 1572, traitors, banned persons, leaders of the religious riots 
and reformed ministers were excluded, while in 1574 only listed indi- 
viduals were forbidden from soliciting pardon. The first pardon, heav- 
ily influenced by Alba, had broadly defined excluded groups, leading 
to the comment that the general pardon was in fact a disguised 'Span- 
ish inquisition’. Requesens, already convinced of the opportunity for 
a broad pardon before his arrival in the Netherlands, chose only to 
exclude the chief instigators by name. Philip II felt comfortable and 
even happy with this, as his father Charles V had chosen a similar 
format for his general pardon after the Comuneros.? 

Nevertheless, the most distinctive feature of the general pardon of 
1574 was that it allowed those ‘who had left the Netherlands but had 
lived according to the Catholic Faith’ to return and even to take posses- 
sion of their confiscated goods. This concession was in sharp contrast 
with the confiscation policy of the Council of Troubles, and conse- 
quently it generated a flux of immigration, which has been ignored 
by the historiography stressing the emigration sparked by the repres- 
sion.** Rebel pamphlets roundly denounced this ‘Spanish pardon of 


(1560-1576), Verhandelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie van Belgié voor 
Wetenschappen en Kunsten, Nieuwe reeks 14 (Brussels: 2007), passim. All the editions 
and manuscripts of these papal and royal pardons which I have encountered are listed 
in appendices II, III and IV. Here I limit myself to the editions identified by the Belgica 
Typographica (BT): Grâce et pardon general,...donne par le Roy...A cause des trou- 
bles passez... (Donné en... Madrid le seizieme de novembre, mil cincqcens soixanteneuf), 
Brussels, 1570, BT 2357; Copie des lettres patentes du Roy (...) en droit la prorogation 
du terme, donné par le Pardon general de sa Majesté. (Donneé en... Madrid...le XXII” 
de febvrier...mil cincq cens septantedeux, stilo communi), Brussels, 1572, BT 2605 and 
Exemplaire des lettres patentes du Roy...Par lesquelles sa Maiesté donne Grace, absolu- 
tion et pardon general, Brussel, 1574, BT 2660. There is no printed edition of the breve 
by Pius V, but only of: Gregorius XIII. Ad futuram rei memoriam. Exponi nobis super 
fecit... Philippus... seditiones... Belgicis, Brussels, 1574, BT 5866. 

# See also Soen, Geen pardon zonder paus, passim. On the reliance of Philip II 
on his father's policies Janssens G., “Van vader op zoon. Continuiteit in het beleid 
van Karel V en Filips II met betrekking tot de Nederlanden", in Dos monarcas y una 
historia en comün: España y Flandes bajo los reinados de Carlos V y Felipe II (Madrid: 
1999) 89-102. 

** On this ‘return immigration’, see Soen, Geen pardon zonder paus, chapter 8. 
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exiles’, with one Latin punning on pardon (pardona) and Pandora.” 
In the exiled reformed churches, returning compatriots were mocked 
as pardonnisten.** 

One of these numerous returning pardonnisten in 1574 was Lipsius. 
In the autobiography of his ‘youth’ he explicitly motivated his return 
by the new air of reconciliation." The humanist may have been refer- 
ring to the overall appeasement after the departure of Alba in Novem- 
ber 1573, but he also concretely hinted at Requesens' general pardon. 
In theory, Lipsius did not comply with the formal conditions of the 
general pardon, as he had tended to Lutheranism during his stay in 
the Holy Roman Empire, but it is probable that he brought with him 
proof from a Catholic priest that he had lived abroad according to 
the ancient religion. This kind of testimony was needed to obtain the 
pardon, and returnees often brought several. Even governor Reques- 
ens acknowledged that there was much fraud going on, but thought it 
was better to forgive as many individuals as possible in order to raise 
support for the royal cause. Lipsius indeed profited from his return, 
as it enabled him to finish his legal studies and to obtain a position 
at Leuven University. In the political sphere this broader pardon too 
failed for complex reasons, but nevertheless a substantial proportion 
of Dutch loyalists continued to believe in the potential of clemency. 

By 1576 the overall picture had become troubled. Philip II seemed 
more and more inclined to a lenient approach, but the new governor, 
his half-brother Don Juan de Austria, eventually opted for confronta- 
tion.? The King therefore sent a peace envoy to the Netherlands, in 
the person of the Baron of Selles, to promise pardon to any Catholic 
willing to return to the royal camp. Maybe because of this, Don Juan 
issued the general pardon prescribed by his instructions before starting 
the military offensive in Gembloux in January 1578. In any case, the 


3 Pandorae sive veniae Hispanicae Belgicis exulibus, . .. Bullae Greg. XIII sive Papalis 
Anatomia. S.l., (november) 1574, in the University Library of Gent, Pamflettencollectie 
Meulman, nr. 255 and The Hague, Royal Library, Pamflettencollectie, nr. 222. 

8° Soen, Geen pardon zonder paus, chapters 7 and 8. 

v Vervliet, "Lipsius' jeugd” 43. 

88 Soen, “De reconciliatie van ketters" 358. 

® A recent interpretation of this divergence in policy has attributed it to the influence 
of the secretary of state Antonio Pérez: Weststeijn A., "Antonio Pérez y la formación 
de la política española respecto a la rebelión de los Países Bajos, 1576-1579”, Historia 
y política: Ideas, procesos y movimientos sociales 19 (2008) 231-254. 
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governor also printed Selles’ lettres patentes in order to spread the royal 
reconciliatory message despite continuing his military operations.” 

Lipsius was an eye witness of this confused double-tracked policy 
in Louvain and made convenient use of its ambivalences. He allegedly 
fled from Don Juan’s military offensive, although in fact it presented 
no danger in Louvain. As Werner Thomas has pointed out, on the 
5th of February 1578, the university city peacefully surrendered to the 
royal army. Lipsius had in fact already announced his departure from 
Louvain ten days before the formal start of the royal offensive. Again 
according to Thomas, Lipsius had decided to leave Louvain fearing the 
possible repercussions from openly expressing his anti-Spanish views 
in Jena, legally a crime of lese-majesty and punishable by death.” But if 
Lipsius had procured a letter of pardon in 1574, he had been formally 
absolved of these alleged crimes. As he himself wrote, in civil war jus- 
tice was shaky.” In any case, Lipsius did not opt to profit from the 
city pardon issued for Louvain, which gave grace to everybody who 
returned within two weeks of Don Juan’s surrender. 

In 1592 then, Lipsius’s return to Louvain was only possible through 
a formal reconciliation with Philip II. As Lipsius well realised, he first 
had to formally reconcile with the Catholic Church. After leaving the 
United Provinces with an excuse, he reconciled with the Catholic 


% Soen V., "De vreemde wendingen van de vredesmissie van Jan van Noircarmes, 
baron van Selles (1577-1580). Een vredesgezant worstelt met de Pacificatie van Gent", 
Handelingen van de Koninklijke Commissie voor Geschiedenis 171 (2005) 135-192. See 
the version in the Knuttel-collection: Patenten oft opene brieven van mijn heere don 
Johan van Oistenrijke...inhoudende den laste ende comissie ghegeven by zijnder Mateyt 
de Baenreheer van Selles, edelman van zijne huyse ende lieutenant van zijne guardie 
van Archiers, Leuven, 1578, Knuttel 337 and French version K. 336. See also the reac- 
tion of the States- General to this: Responce veritable aux lettres patentes et persvasions 
abusives de Don Jehan d'Autrice, donnees à Hevre le XV jour de Febvrier M.D.LXXVIII, 
Par laquelle se voit ouvertement la bonne intention des Estats generaulx...A quoy sont 
joinctes pour esclaircissment plus evident copies des lettres desdits Estat escrites à sa 
Majesté ensemble de l'instruction et lettres envoyees par sadite Majesté en lieu de res- 
ponce par le Baron de Selles et de tout ce que depuis a esté traicté entre ledit Baron de 
Selles au nom de sadicte Majesté et lesdits Estats generaux, Antwerp, Christoffel Plan- 
tin, (after 24 March) 1578 (Knuttel 338, Dutch version Knuttel 339). 

?! Thomas W., “Martin Antonio Delrío and Justus Lipsius", in Laureys M. (ed.), The 
world of Justus Lipsius 345-366 (352-355). 

? On the relationship between ‘justice and civil war during the Dutch Revolt, see 
the very interesting monograph by Van Nierop H., Treason in the Northern quarter. 
War, Terror, and the Rule of Law in the Dutch Revolt (Princeton: 2009; Dutch edition, 
Amsterdam: 1999, 2005). 
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Church in the presence of Jesuits.” Only after this was he able to 
really start to negotiate his reconciliation with Philip II, through the 
mediation of the Jesuit Martin Antonio Delrio, who was residing in 
the Habsburg Netherlands at the time and had a powerful network 
reaching out to Governor Farnese. Delrio introduced Lipsius to Father 
Johannes Oranus and several others, who delivered him various certif- 
icates of orthodoxy. Afterwards, Delrio helped him by writing a letter 
to Jean Richardot of the Privy Council and Council of State because 
he ‘could help in arranging a pardon’. Moreover, Delrio provided him 
with contacts in the provincial Council of Brabant in order to nullify 
his banishment. Finally, in August 1592, Lipsius was able to return to 
Louvain." Werner Thomas lucidly remarks that Lipsius’s reconcilia- 
tion at that time was one of many: in the 1590s the King and his gover- 
nors were prepared to reconcile a substantial number of people—even 
if they had formally damaged the Spanish Monarchy—in order to gain 
information or prestige.” 


5. Panegyric (The Monita) 


Pardon was not only a common experience of the lives of Seneca and 
Lipsius, but strikingly both authors also started to praise the princeps 
who had granted them grace and pardon. Indeed, at one of the many 
levels of Seneca’s treaty on clemency, it constituted an implicit pan- 
egyric on Nero’s early reign. Similarly, the Monita et exempla polit- 
ica functioned as a panegyric on the Habsburg dynasty. This further 
parallel between Seneca and Lipsius supports the thesis of juridical 
anthropologists that a pardon constituted not only a dialogue between 
rulers and subjects, but also empowered the ruler when the pardon 
succeeded in restoring loyalty (which however was not always the 
case with pardons for political deeds). After his second pardon from 
Philip I, Lipsius wasted little time in starting to glorify the Habsburg 
dynasty, as he started writing the Monita at the latest in 1596, even if 
it was only finished and published a decade later.” 


? De Landtsheer J., “Le retour de Juste Lipse de Leyden à Louvain selon sa cor- 
respondance (1591-1594)”, in Mouchel C. (ed.), Juste Lipse (1547-1606) et son temps 
347-368. 

% Thomas, “Martin Antonio Delrio” 360-365. 

55 Thomas, “Martin Antonio Delrio” 358. 

?$ Tournoy G.—Deceulaer H., “Justus Lipsius and his unfinished Monita et exem- 
pla politica. The Royal Privilege of 1597”, in De Landtsheer J.—Delsaerdt P. (eds.), 
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The lecture before the Archdukes in 1599 probably enhanced his 
exploration of the panegyric genre, as he had edited the Dissertati- 
uncula together with the Panegyric of Trajan by Pliny. Jean Jehasse 
has shown that the Pliny edition formed the crucial link between the 
Tacitus and the Seneca edition.” The Dissertatiuncula also formed the 
bond between the adhortatio to clemency in the Politica and the lau- 
datio of it in the Monita. Lipsius saw Archduke Albert as a perfect 
princely incarnation of this clemency, carrying out the clementia of 
Caesar and the magnanimitas of Vespasian. Here too, Lipsius reflected 
contemporary Habsburg policies: after the Act of Cession of 1598, 
the Archdukes had renewed Farnese’s clemency strategy by granting 
numerous letters of pardon during their Joyous Entry to cities and by 
incorporating clementia in the propaganda for their reign.? 

Therefore, in the twelfth chapter of the second book of the Monita, 
Lipsius once more addressed the question of the aptness of clemency 
to princes. He referred first to Seneca’s definition in the second book 
of De Clementia (i.e. the one treating the King only as Judex). There, 
clemency figured as 'clementia, lenitas superioris in inferiorem, in con- 
stituendis poenis’. This time, he also wanted to correct this definition 
by changing it into ‘in remittendis poenis’. This was again an emula- 
tion of and tribute to Seneca's De Clementia (aurei libelli duo) which 
Lipsius now explicitly recommended every prince to read.? 

This time, Lipsius traced the history of clement leaders back to the 
bible, with Moses and David at the forefront and only afterwards, 
amongst many others, Alexander the Great, Caesar, Octavian and 
Vespasian. The Clement King had thus become more closely associ- 
ated with the Biblical depiction of a Forgiving Father than with the 
Roman secular version. Even if clemency still figured among the most 
important virtues of a prince, it was mainly portrayed as a Christian 


Iam illustravit omnia. Justus Lipsius als lievelingsauteur van het Plantijnse Huis, De 
Gulden Passer 84 (Antwerp: 2006) 193-200 and Janssens M., *De Monita et exempla 
politica (1605) en Lipsius’ humanistische programma", in De Landtsheer J.— Delsaerdt 
P. (eds.), Iam illustravit omnia 201-220. 

7 Jehasse, "Juste Lipse et la critique littéraire" passim. 

% Thofner M., A common art: urban ceremonial in Antwerp and Brussels during 
and after the Dutch revolt. Studies in Netherlandish art and cultural history (Zwolle: 
2007). 

? Lipsius J., Monita et exempla politica. Libri duo, qui virtutes et vitia principum 
spectant (Antwerp, J. Moretus: 1605) 200-201: ‘clementia, lenitas superioris in infe- 
riorem, in constituendis poenis. Ais? Constituendis? In parte verum est: sed adde et 
partem alteram, in remittendis poenis’. 
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principle. The virtue also appeared first in relationship to pietas, and 
only afterwards to iustitia. Clemency would eventually establish peace- 
ful and stable relations between rulers and vassals. If vassals had the 
same pietas as their ruler, they would leniently accept his rule. 

In this way, Lipsius contributed to the dynastic representation which 
Emperor Maximilian I had initiated at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century by appropriating clementia principis as an innate virtue of the 
Habsburgs, and already closely associating it with the pietas austriaca.'” 
Lipsius may have been especially confronted with this Habsburg self- 
image when he frequented humanist court circles in Vienna, seeking 
the emperor’s patronage. Howard Louthan has shown that the clemen- 
tia austriaca was at that time a quest for compromise in the biconfes- 
sional Holy Roman Empire," yet Lipsius carefully avoided references 
to Maximilian II in the Monita; rather, he illuminated the pietas and 
the iustitia of Rudolf II and the constantia of Philip IL. Maybe the 
panegyric on the clement prince was also in part a ‘Belgian’ answer to 
the propaganda and glorification of the new French King. Henri IV 
had been advised by Neo-Stoic counsellors to base his governmental 
programme on clemency, as he could not easily be associated with 
the sacred character of the French monarchy because of his earlier 
Protestantism.'” 


In his overview of ‘Humanism and Political Theory’ for the Cambridge 
History of Political Thought in 1991, Anthony Grafton introduced the 
overall subject with Lipsius’s lecture on Seneca for Albert and Isabella. 
Grafton considered it archetypical that the late humanist chose to com- 
ment on ancient sources to instruct on contemporary political events. 
However, beyond this, he was not sure if Lipsius aimed to criticise the 
Habsburg princes or to encourage them towards reconciliation. Thus, 
according to Grafton, ‘the letter seems rich and vivid, yet the images 


10 Pokorny V., “Clementia Austriaca. Studien zur Bedeutung der Clementia Prin- 
cipis fir die Habsburg im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert”, Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir 
Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung 86 (1978) 311-364. 

11 Louthan H., The Quest for Compromise: Peacemakers in Counter-reformation 
Vienna (Cambridge: 1997). 

12 Janssens, “De Monita et exempla politica (1605) en Lipsius’ humanistische pro- 
gramma" 201-220. I also thank Marijke Janssens for kindly providing me with the 
references to the Habsburg rulers in the Monita. 

103 De Waele M. “Image de force, perception de faiblesse: La clémence d'Henri IV", 
Renaissance and Reformation 17 (1993) 51-60. 
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it calls up are soon dispelled, and we are left, much like Alice, able to 
see the humanist’s smile of satisfaction but not to grasp his meaning 
in a way that satisfies us." 

This contribution, however, has had the precise aim of tightening 
the web of interpretation regarding the classical virtue of clemency. 
It has shown that clemency in the oeuvre of Lipsius alternatively 
served as a critique of the Duke of Alba and a glorification of Arch- 
duke Albert of Austria, while always functioning as an adhortatio to 
early modern princes that they should put this Neo-Stoic virtue into 
practice. Additionally, the paper has put Lipsius's reference to clem- 
ency into the context of the contemporary political theory on the cle- 
mentia principis and the application of the sovereign right of pardon, 
demonstrating that Lipsius's analysis in favour of clemency was not as 
neutral as it may seem at first sight. Firstly, it offered a clear refuta- 
tion of Machiavelli's stance on the same theme, returning to the classic 
Ciceronian-Senecan point of view, and secondly it was influenced by 
the philosopher's own experience of pardon and reconciliation. In the 
end, this facilitated Lipsius's adherence to the Habsburg dynasty's self- 
representation as clement rulers. 


1% Grafton A., “Humanism and political theory”, in Burns J. H.— Goldie M. (eds.), The 
Cambridge History of Political Thought, 1450-1700 (Cambridge: 1991) 9-65 (9-11). 


PRUDENCE IN LIPSIUS’S MONITA ET EXEMPLA POLITICA: 
STOIC VIRTUE, ARISTOTELIAN VIRTUE OR 
NOT A VIRTUE AT ALL? 


Diana Stanciu 


In his Monita et exempla politica (1605), Lipsius defines prudence 
(prudentia) as acquaintance with facts and events and the correct 
judgment of them.' He further explains that prudence is generated 
by nature, experience and learning,’ the last of these being the most 
important especially as knowledge of history? Furthermore, being the 
memory of events, history itself represents a type of experience, for 
what is seen and done in experience can be read and learned in history 
as in a mirror of examples.‘ Such a definition will immediately call to 
mind Tacitus, the ultimate source of prudence for the good prince in 
Lipsius? and also an author insisting on the importance of experience 
in acquiring prudence (Ann. 4.33.2). Machiavelli’s own definiton of 
prudence in The Prince, as expertise, analytical insight and the capac- 
ity of reading the signs in texts and in historical events and of apply- 
ing them to specific situations® is not to be neglected as a possible 
source either. However, the study of Lipsius’s further clarifications 
and quotations as well as a comparison of his views in the Monita 
with those in the Politica’ suggest that Lipsius did not abandon the 
more complex Aristotelian concept of prudence or practical wisdom 
(phronesis) either. Other possible sources cited by Lipsius are Cicero 
and Polybius. 


! Lipsius J., Monita et exempla politica libri duo qui virtutes et vitia principum spec- 
tant (Antwerp, Plantin-Moretus: 1606), Bk. I, Ch. 8, 58: ‘Haec non aliud est quam 
notitia rerum eventuumque et iudicium in iis rectum.’ 

? Lipsius, Monita 58. 

? Lipsius, Monita 58. 

^ Lipsius, Monita 58. 

5 Lipsius J., Ep. ad Belg. 2.52, quoted in Morford M. Stoics and Neostoics: Rubens 
and the Circle of Lipsius (Princeton: 1991) 157; for more details, see the entire chapter 
5 (139-180). 

$ Machiavelli N., “The Prince”, in Machiavelli: The Chief Works and Others, trans- 
lated by Allan Gilbert (Durham, North Carolina: 1965) 89. 

7 Lipsius J., Politicorum sive civilis doctrinae libri sex, qui ad principatum maxime 
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Thus, one hypothesis proposed here is that Lipsius’s prudence is 
rather eclectic and quite ambiguous and the first aim of this study 
is to analyse its definition in detail, with special attention to the ten- 
sion between practical and theoretical wisdom. To emphasise Lipsius’s 
ambiguity, no difference will be made between the terms prudence and 
practical wisdom; they will be used interchangeably. The term practical 
wisdom employed instead of prudence could indeed help eliminate the 
emphasis on caution and self-referential care, the so-called ‘devolution’ 
or ‘demise’ of the concept of prudence, censured by scholars nowa- 
days. Such a view, that makes prudence just self-protective, preferring 
safety to change,’ is certainly far removed from prudence as Lipsius 
or his sources, Aristotle, Cicero, Tacitus or even Machiavelli had con- 
ceived it. Then, there are differences between prudence as defined by 
Cicero and by other Latin authors, and prudence or practical wisdom 
as defined by Aristotle.’ However, Lipsius used the term prudence 
and, while using it, he often cited Aristotle in the margin and retained 
many notes of the Aristotelian concept of practical wisdom. At the 
same time, he used the term prudence also according to the definitions 
in his other sources such as Cicero, Tacitus or Polybius. 

Lipsius seems to have been indeed eclectic both in the Monita and 
in the Politica, which should not necessarily surprise us, but it is sur- 
prising though that his concept of prudence apparently does not retain 
too much of the Stoic concept of virtue. An even more striking feature 
of Lipsius’s prudence is that in general it is not defined as a virtue 
anymore, and that creates even more ambiguity. At any rate, Lipsius 
is very vague in this respect and even if in the Politica he sometimes 
still defines prudence as a virtue," in the Monita he clearly separates 
them,” a situation that seems, at first sight, to strengthen the influ- 
ence of Machiavelli in Lipsius. One may also consider this to be just 
a lack of systematic approach, acknowledged by the author himself 
elsewhere, in the Politica, due to the difficulty of defining prudence.” 
Or the situation may be caused simply by an arbitrary combination 
of definitions that are not necessarily consistent with each other due 
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to Lipsius’s cento (patchwork) form. But, quite the opposite, Lipsius 
may actually have played on this ambiguity and on eclecticism, and 
his separation of prudence from virtue may in fact be relevant for his 
Stoic background and its possible political relevance.” 

Then, the other hypothesis of this study is that Lipsius did not aban- 
don his Stoic views at all, but on the contrary he resorted to them in 
order to remind his readers that humans, even when princes, cannot 
perfectly attain virtue, that utmost and unitary Stoic virtue," equal 
with rectitude and ultimately with knowledge and truth (Manuductio 
3.4).'5 Thus, two more aims which need to be pursued emerge from 
this: to analyse the didactic means by which Lipsius considers that 
prudence can be attained and to establish the relationship between 
prudence and virtue. What Lipsius is suggesting in the Monita is that 
the prince cannot attain more than just prudence, which is not really a 
virtue, but only the ability to extract general views, the concrete total- 
ity, from the particular, contingent facts!” and to use them for self-ac- 
complishment. With that he can progress towards virtue, he can even 
become learned, like Alexander the Great, but cannot attain virtue as 
he cannot attain the contemplative, theoretical type of knowledge that 
leads to truth and utmost goodness. The Stoic sage (sapiens), whom 
Lipsius, following the Greek Stoic Panaetius, regarded as in a state 
of progress (proficiens)? and assimilated with the ideal Christian, is 
the only one authentically progressing towards virtue, towards right 
action, and towards performing his duty.? This Stoic sapiens is thus 
an ideal model? and he is better represented by Lipsius, the humanist 


^ More on Lipsius's rediscovery of Stoicism in Eymard D'Angers J., “Le renouveau 
du stoicisme au XVI* et au XVII: siècle”, in Antoine L. (ed.), Recherches sur le Sto- 
icisme aux XVI: et XVII siècles, Studien und Materialien zur Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie 19 (Hildesheim and New York: 1976) 1-33. 

5 On Stoic virtue, see also Long A.A., Hellenistic Philosophy: Stoics, Epicureans, 
Sceptics (London: 1986) 199-200. 

16 Lagrée J., Juste Lipse et la restauration de Stoicisme (Paris: 1994) 106-107. 
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ro's Paradoxa Stoicorum", in MacDonald A.A.—von Martels Z.R.W.M.— Veenstra 
J. (eds.), Christian Humanism: Essays in Honour of Arjo Vanderjagt (Leiden: 2009) 
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and counsellor and teacher of future rulers, than by the ruler himself?! 
Hence, the separation of virtue and prudence may be used by Lipsius 
to mark this difference of degree if not necessarily of kind. In Lipsius 
work, there can be found morals for the prince and morals for the 
people and yet some other morals for the philosopher, the proper Stoic 
one.” 

And the humanist Lipsius, promoter of Stoic philosophy and adopt- 
ing a marked didactic approach in the Monita, cannot but subtly 
enhance his own status by that. In spite of humbly dedicating the work 
to Albert, Archduke of Austria,? and in spite of the praise due to the 
prince, Lipsius seems to imply that, as a teacher and counsellor, he 
has already attained a higher status in knowledge and virtue than the 
prince.” And for the moment, in the Monita, he is indeed trying to 
properly perform his duty, for giving good advice is considered to be 
a prudent man’s most proper duty.” The notes Lipsius chose to retain 
from the Aristotelian concept of prudence could only help such an 
attempt. Moreover, the Aristotelian distinction between theoretical 
wisdom (sophia) and practical wisdom (phronesis), equalled by Lipsius 
with prudence, was able to emphasise his views and status even more. 

Details regarding the concept of prudence in the Nicomachean Eth- 
ics in comparison to the one in the Metaphysics have been discussed 
much better elsewhere by Pierre Aubenque.* Consequently, they will 
not constitute the object of this study. Moreover, Lipsius cites primarily 
the Nicomachean Ethics and only rarely the Metaphysics, and then not 
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even in relation to the concept of prudence. Therefore, only Aristotle’s 
views regarding prudence in the Nicomachean Ethics will be taken into 
account. The thesis of Jaeger and Gauthier on the moral intellectual- 
ism or empiricism and the different degrees of Platonic influence or 
of the Socratic idea of virtue-science and the variations of the con- 
cept of prudence according to that will not be taken into account here 
either. The matter has again already been studied elsewhere by Pierre 
Aubenque and Anthony Kenny,” and furthermore, as already stated, 
Lipsius seems to prefer Aristotle’s views in the Nicomachean Ethics. 
Aubenque’s idea regarding the importance of the contingent, of the 
variable, as object of phronesis will be retained though.” 

Finally, it should also be added that only civil prudence will be taken 
into consideration here. In the Politica, Lipsius indeed defines pru- 
dence mainly according to its two types: civil and military (togata and 
militaris)? However, the text of the Monita just refers to the first two 
books of the Politica, which it intends to illustrate and elucidate? and 
not to the rest of it, where military prudence is also studied. More- 
over, Lipsius’s first draft of the manuscript dealing with military pru- 
dence was discovered and has already been discussed by Jan Papy.’ 
Yet another type of prudence that Lipsius mentions in the Politica 4.3, 
that is prudence in what concerns religion (in divinis prudentia), will 
not be discussed here either. The matter itself is not mentioned at all in 
the Monita, and its relevance in the Politica has already been discussed 
by Jacqueline Lagrée.” 
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Summarising, the principal issues to be taken into account while 
providing further details and arguments will be: the way Lipsius defines 
prudence with special attention to the tension between practical and 
theoretical wisdom, the didactic means by which he considers it can 
be attained and the relationship he envisages between prudence and 
virtue. The interplay between the Aristotelian and the Stoic concepts 
and views will be constantly taken into account as well. And proof will 
be provided for the hypotheses that Lipsius’s concept of prudence is 
eclectic and ambiguous and that he actually used this ambiguity and 
the separation of prudence from virtue within the Stoic background 
of his work to enhance his status as a humanist, as a teacher and as a 
counsellor. The ‘historical’ ambiguity of the concept and of its trans- 
mission will not be neglected either. 


Lipsius’s Definition of Prudence 


As already stated above, prudence is defined in Lipsius’s Monita as 
acquaintance with (notitia) facts and events and a correct judgment 
(rectum iudicium) of them.* This ‘correct judgment’ is reminiscent of 
the Ciceronian concept of recta ratio, reason teaching the universal 
principles of equity that must govern decisions in legislating, counsel- 
ling, ruling and administering justice. In this respect, Lipsius’s pru- 
dence is also not far from Aquinas’ recta ratio agibilium, right reason 
in actions or right practical reason.” What Cicero and Aquinas had in 
mind here and probably took from Aristotle was a virtue or developed 
ability which enables an agent to make and carry out good decisions. 
In this respect Aristotle himself wanted to correlate choice and char- 
acter and thus provide a solid basis for a theory of the development 
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of the virtues in order to offer a better explanation than the Socratic 
account of akrasia (moral weakness).*° Thus, Aristotle introduced a 
stronger comparison to theoretical reasoning and an emphasis on cor- 
rectness in deliberation (for instance, in NE 1140b3 ff). The question 
would be then whether Lipsius was aware of this technical terminology 
and if he intended indeed to define prudence in a very traditional way? 
as the ability to apply universal principles to particular cases towards 
correct action and self accomplishment. 

When comparing the definition in the Monita with the one in the 
Politica and when also having a look at the references Lipsius made to 
Aristotle, one would say that he was indeed aware of the terminology 
and that may have further relevance for the meaning he ascribes to 
prudence. For instance, in the Politica, Lipsius refers in the margin to 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics (NE 1141b9) and implies that practi- 
cal wisdom is not concerned only with universals, but that it must be 
aware of the particulars as well.” The idea becomes entirely clear if one 
corroborates the passage cited with other passages in Aristotle's Nico- 
machean Ethics (for instance NE 1141a24-31) and observes how in all 
of them Aristotle maintains that practical wisdom is not knowledge 
because it is concerned with the particulars.” 

Moreover, in the Politica, Lipsius even cites Aristotle (NE 1139b19) 
in the margin with a fragment in which he lists the five states by means 
of which the soul reaches truth by way of affirmation or negation: 
scientific knowledge (Gr. episteme, Lat. scientia), art (Gr. techne, Lat. 
ars), practical wisdom (Gr. phronesis, Lat. prudentia), intuitive reason 
(Gr. nous, Lat. intellectus) and theoretical wisdom (Gr. sophia, Lat. 
sapientia)." He must have been fully aware of Aristotle's own expla- 
nations, in the Nicomachean Ethics VI.5, regarding this terminology 
(especially those at NE 1139b15-1141b23), which are briefly sum- 
marised in what follows. 
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Scientific knowledge is the ability of deriving correct inferences 
from premises known to be true. Its objects are of necessity and thus 
eternal, ungenerated and universal. Art is the kind of knowledge facili- 
tating the creation of beautiful or useful things. It is concerned with 
the coming into being of something which is capable of either being 
or not being and which has its origin in the maker and thus is variable 
and particular. Practical wisdom is the power to deliberate well about 
what sort of things conduce to the good life in general, and its objects 
are also variable and particular. Intuitive reason complements science, 
being the power to know the premises from which the correct con- 
clusions of the science are drawn. These premises are in fact the first 
principles, which are invariable and universal. Theoretical wisdom is 
science and intuitive reason working together. It is superior to practi- 
cal wisdom since its objects are those that are not only invariable and 
universal, but also highest by nature, superior to man and his good, 
the object of practical wisdom. 

Furthermore, in the Politica, prudence is described as comprehen- 
sion and selection among things (intellectus et dilectus rerum), correct 
judgment being again involved in choosing between the honourable 
and the base, the useful and the detrimental.” In the context of the 
terminology discussed above, cited and probably known by Lipsius, by 
using the term intellectus (comprehension, understanding), he seems 
even to imply here that prudence contains the capacity of intuitively 
grasping the first principles and on that basis it may be considered the 
ability to have an overview of everything, to be the eye of the soul (ocu- 
lus animae). However, further on he maintains the intermediary status 
of prudence between the universal and the particular. He explains that 
prudence offers rather a general view, that does not completely raise 
to the universal principles, since it also functions at the level of quick 
perception or sagacity (sagacitas) of the soul. Again Aristotle seems to 
have been the source of inspiration here,? but this time Lipsius prefers 
to cite Tacitus (Ann. 4.33).# 

Then, just as the definition in the Monita, referring to the acquain- 
tance with facts and events, which are particular, not universal in their 
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nature, the definition in the Politica itself is thus meant to refer to 
the particulars, the contingent and the changeable, that have to be 
organised according to correct judgment or comprehension. Therefore, 
as well as in Aristotle, in Lipsius, what is called prudence is in reality 
unstable and changeable for it is a selection and combination of things 
which relate to each other once in one way and then in another way. 
And if these things are uncertain, then so is prudence itself. More- 
over, since it is dependent not only on the things themselves, but also 
on other things related to them, since it takes time, place and people 
into consideration and changes itself with the slightest change in them, 
it cannot be defined as scientific knowledge (scientia) in spite of any 
attempt to discipline this plurality by correct judgment or compre- 
hension. Scientific knowledge refers only to those things which are by 
nature incapable of change.“ 

This very concern of prudence with the particulars makes it suitable 
for political life. And Aristotle (NE 1140b7-30) is again cited when 
Lipsius insists, in his Politica, that the prudent are those who can dis- 
cern what is good for themselves and for the people. Indeed, for Aris- 
totle, men have practical wisdom in some particular respect ‘when they 
have calculated well with some view to some good end’ (1140a20-b6). 
Thus, prudence is described in NE 1138b35-1139a22 as a function of 
the calculative part of the intellect, that refers to deliberation about 
variable, contingent things, and not of the contemplative one, that 
refers to necessary things. And even the example chosen by Aristotle 
is adopted by Lipsius as well: Pericles had practical wisdom because 
he could see what was good for himself and for people in general,“ 
and that is a quality of those who are good at managing households 
or states." And for that reason, prudence becomes the rudder (clavus) 
of civil life in Lipsius's view. 

However, the example of Pericles does not occur in the Monita. 
Here he is replaced, as a first and foremost example among many oth- 
ers, by Solon, who is praised for the fact that in him nature, experience 
and learning thrived and that his learning was a path to wisdom in 
the ultimate instance.? Alexander the Great himself, another example 
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of Lipsius’s Monita, is praised for nothing more than for his appli- 
cation to learning and for the moral principles which he drew from 
it. And here Lipsius does not forget to mention that Alexander was 
instructed in Ethics and Politics and other philosophical disciplines by 
Aristotle and thus he became a child and pupil of wisdom itself.” One 
may wonder here what is the relevance of this change of examples in 
the Monita while still revering or at least preserving the authority of 
Aristotle. 

One first conclusion would be that, in spite of the eclecticism and 
ambiguity hypothesised above, both in the Politica and in the Monita, 
Aristotle is quite often referred to and his concept of prudence is, in 
its main notes, adopted by Lipsius himself. Even if as a rule Tacitus 
provided Lipsius's main inspiration for his views on prudence and for 
his political views in general,” Aristotle was definitely not neglected 
either. Lipsius indeed combined the phronesis of Aristotle with the 
prudentia of Tacitus? but the accusation, caused by that, of ignoring 
Aristotle* seems totally undeserved. The examples above should prove 
that he did not ignore the Greek examples of prudence either and did 
not just look to Rome for such examples, as is normally professed.” 

However, a second conclusion here is that one can perceive a slight 
difference between the Monita and the Politica, the first placing more 
emphasis on the component of learning (doctrina) although it still 
insists on the use of prudence in civil life and generally in everything 
concerned with the particulars. The idea that Alexander was very 
learned and that he owed so much to his teacher, Aristotle, may be 
quite relevant in this respect. It may actually suggest that wisdom is 
more valued in the Monita, when compared to prudence. And it also 
seems to be first attained by the teacher in order that the ruler may 
become learned and, consequently, prudent if not wise himself. At least 
this is what Lipsius apparently wanted to demonstrate. The fact that 
the Aristotelian term sophia (wisdom) is sometimes also ambiguously 
used in the sense of doctrina (learning), since both are concerned with 
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unchanging and eternal matters? may make Lipsius’s concern with 
wisdom in the Monita even more obvious. 

The shift from Pericles to Solon, the legislator, indicates that Lip- 
sius seems to have acknowledged here Aristotle’s statement in NE 
1141b21-1142a7 that practical wisdom applied to civil affairs includes 
in the broadest sense the wisdom of the legislator, executive and judi- 
ciary since it is wisdom in executive decision." He also seems to have 
taken into account Aristotle’s idea in the same passage that, when con- 
cerned with the city, the practical wisdom which plays a controlling 
part is legislative wisdom, while that which is related to this as particu- 
lars to their universal is known by the general name ‘political wisdom’. 
And that means again that Lipsius seems to be more concerned with 
the universal and the theoretical and ultimately with wisdom in the 
Monita than in the Politica. 


The Tension between Practical and Theoretical Wisdom 
(or Prudence and Wisdom) 


Taking all this into account, Lipsius’s opinion that Tacitus was the main 
source for prudence, which was taught by history towards the accom- 
plishment of the good prince, and Seneca the main source for wisdom 
and moral excellence, taught by philosophy,” may be also a reflection 
of Aristotle's difference between the practical wisdom attained by the 
ruler and the theoretical wisdom mainly attained by his teacher and 
counsellor and only accidentally by the ruler. Actually, in the Politica, 
when referring to the difference between the good man and the good 
citizen and to the idea that prudence is the ruler's characteristic, Lip- 
sius again cites Aristotle in the margin (Pol. 1277b25).? 
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And if one wants to express all this in different words and wants 
to continue to look at the terminology, when speaking of ‘precepts’ 
within the Stoic framework, one has to remember the distinction 
in Cicero, following Panaetius,? between the perfectly right actions 
(katorthomata) of the perfectly wise and virtuous person and the 
'appropriate' or reasonable actions (kathekonta) that can be also per- 
formed by the imperfect, less wise persons.$ Thus, the theory that 
history teaches universal truths and that its examples are 'precepts'? 
strengthens even more the Aristotelian distinction between wisdom 
(or theoretical wisdom) and prudence (or practical wisdom) and the 
Lipsian distinction between virtue and prudence referred to above. By 
offering precepts, history actually provides education only at the level 
of the rational and prudent person, but not at the level of the truly 
wise, who needs principles, provided only by philosophy. 

However, it also has to be mentioned here that, when insisting 
on the importance of history, Lipsius probably had in mind the new 
model of history writing in the 1560s, in which the principal focus 
of inquiry became the analysis of the causes of historical events as 
well as the reciprocity of theory and practice in the writing of history, 
and not the traditional model of history, which had its basis in rheto- 
ric. Undeniably, Lipsius was not a philosopher in the deep sense of 
the word, but only a brilliant classical philologist, who also wrote on 
ancient history, Christianity and the political and religious issues of 
his troubled times,” but he definitely took considerable inspiration in 
philosophy and had considerable knowledge of it as well. 

Then, if one is to agree with the idea that for an erudite humanist 
the ancient philosophy had a threefold meaning: of a heritage to safe- 
guard, of preparatio evangelica and of an organon or method of think- 
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ing, providing distinctions or conceptual operators,® Lipsius seems to 
use Aristotle here primarily in the last sense, as a method of thinking 
providing concepts and distinctions. He may indeed have preferred to 
draw universal lessons from examples provided by history rather than 
to follow the general precepts of philosophers and the prudentia of 
Tacitus may indeed have been for him a more valuable doctrine than 
the precepts of Aristotle, but one can also maintain, on the basis of 
the textual evidence presented above, that Aristotle was not in the least 
neglected himself. 

The different roles ascribed to Seneca and Tacitus and respec- 
tively to wisdom and prudence have a deeper significance though, 
they themselves strengthening the status of Lipsius, the humanist 
scholar, pointed out above. And that brings the argument back to the 
difference between the universals and the particulars. Throughout his 
career, Lipsius never forgot his vocation as a teacher of future rul- 
ers. His famous words: 'Ego e philologia philosophiam feci' (I have 
made philosophy out of philology), an allusion to Seneca's Epistula 
108, criticising pedants who made scholarship an end in itself, are 
also an allusion to his ambition of counselling and teaching rulers. 
And in this sense he did believe in the relevance of classical texts to 
contemporary life. 

Extremely relevant in order to explain the influence of Tacitus and 
Seneca in Lipsius’s work in this sense is also, according to Mark Mor- 
ford, the title page designed by Rubens in 1634 for the 1637 edition of 
Lipsius's Opera Omnia, published by Moretus in four volumes.® Mor- 
ford observes that in the title page, the portrait of Lipsius is flanked 
by a personification of Philosophy to the left and one of Politics to the 
right. Philosophy holds two books, inscribed with the words Stoica and 
Constantia, referring respectively to Lipsius's Stoic treatises (Manu- 
ductio and Physiologia), both published in 1604, and his dialogue De 
Constantia, published in 1584. Politics holds a rudder, the symbol of 
good government, and a spear, the symbol of military authority, and 
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wears a turreted crown, the symbol of the Roman goddess Cybele and 
indicative of civil power and order. Below these personifications stand 
Seneca, under Philosophy, and Tacitus, under Politics. Beside Seneca 
is Minerva, the goddess of wisdom. Beside Tacitus is Mercury, the god 
of communication and commerce, sometimes the guarantor of peace 
and the patron of persuasive speech. Below Minerva sits a personifica- 
tion of virtue and below Mercury, one of prudence.” 

In describing and interpreting this title page, Morford rightly 
remarks that Rubens presents the two ancient authors as the two 
pillars supporting the achievements of Lipsius’s scholarly work. He 
also points out that Lipsius made available the doctrines of Seneca 
and Tacitus through his works, De Constantia (1584) and the Politica 
(1589) and that Rubens was accurate in giving Tacitus equal honour 
with Seneca in the 1637 title page, for it was the prudence of Tacitus, 
as interpreted by Lipsius, that was a significant element in the growth 
of Tacitism in the first half of the seventeenth century.” 

However, the two columns may actually have a deeper meaning. 
To summarise, one notices on one side philosophy, represented by 
Seneca, governed by Minerva, the goddes of wisdom and leading to 
virtue and on the other side politics, represented by Tacitus, governed 
by Mercury, the god of communication and commerce and leading to 
prudence. One has here otium and negotium, contemplative and active 
life in equal measure. It looks as if these are not only the two pillars 
of Lipsius’s work, but his entire philosophy of life briefly presented by 
Rubens: on one side there is Stoic philosophy leading to virtue and this 
is specific to the wise Lipsius, the teacher and counsellor of rulers, and 
on the other side there is Tacitean politics leading to prudence and this 
is specific to the rulers themselves. 

All this is actually one more proof for the hypothesis that Lipsius 
is subtly trying to enhance his own status when separating virtue and 
prudence, philosophy and politics, universal and particular. In fact, he 
implies that the ruler, in spite of his power or maybe due to it cannot 
progress too much towards virtue, but just towards prudence, which 
may only facilitate but not guarantee the progress towards virtue. On 
the contrary, his teacher and counsellor can progress not only towards 
prudence, but also towards virtue itself. The pragmatic political con- 
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sequence here would be that the advice of the latter should always be 
taken into account and respected since it is nearer the first, universal 
principles and nearer truth and virtue. 


The Didactic Means to Attain Prudence 


The tension between theoretical wisdom and practical wisdom (or 
between wisdom and prudence) is also emphasised by the way pru- 
dence is attained, by its didactic aspects. Thus, in the Monita, Lipsius 
explains that prudence is generated by three things, namely nature 
(natura), experience (usus) and learning (doctrina).” A similar expla- 
nation had been given before in the Politica. There Lipsius had stated 
that prudence was produced by experience and memory.” However, 
there is also an important difference between the Politica and the 
Monita in this respect: in the former Lipsius does not emphasise learn- 
ing in the attainment of prudence, as he does in the latter. 

Such a disparity may be compensated by the explanations he gives 
in the Monita that history, as the memory of events,” contributes to 
learning. Lipsius can also make up for that in the Politica itself, where 
he refers in the margins to Tacitus, Cicero and Polybius when stating 
that many are instructed by what happened to others (Tac., Ann. 4.33), 
that is by history, which is the soul and life of memory (Cic. de Or. 
2.36), the light of truth, the mistress of life (Cic., de Or. 2.36) and the 
truest education and training for public office (Polybius 1.1.2).” Yet, 
the same explanations are given also in the Monita and there learning 
as a separate concept is added on top of everything. And that may 
support again the idea that in the Monita Lipsius emphasises the role 
of learning or wisdom or philosophy and of their didactic relevance 
more than in the Politica. In the Monita, wisdom is somehow the uni- 
fying link of nature, experience and learning and Lipsius insists that 
whenever any of them is on its own, false opinion (profecto opinio) 
definitely arises. That is why among the subjects Lipsius recommends 
to the prince for study, History is indeed the first, but it is followed 
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shortly by such subjects as Geography, Geometry, and especially 
Philosophy, that is to say Ethics and Physics,” which are insistently 
recommended. 

Within the same context, yet one more relationship between Aristo- 
telian concepts is explained in the Monita, when related to the Politica, 
namely that between prudence and art (techne). Lipsius insists on the 
importance of experience in art as well as in prudence and he explains 
that in art it even suffices on its own.” The exception is the ‘art of 
government’, compared with the art of navigation and described as 
rather complex in comparison with the other arts. While the skills 
required by arts in general are uniform and simple, the art of govern- 
ment requires complex skills since it involves a great deal of variety. 
Thus, light has to be brought in from everywhere to look through it, 
and especially from learning (doctrina). However, Lipsius insists that 
this is not the witty learning of subtle knowledge (which is actually 
theoretical wisdom), but above all the memory of events, which we 
call history.” Thus, prudence and art are combined in government, 
because no one could navigate a ship without the help of the magnet’s 
needle? which is yet another metaphor Lipsius uses for prudence. 
And the same emphasis on universal vs. particular is at work here, 
even if a new concept, the one of art, was introduced in reference to 
political rulership. 

Consequently, prudence and art are both opposed to theoretical 
knowledge and that repeats the distinction Aristotle himself had made 
between scientific knowledge (episteme), practical wisdom (phronesis) 
and art (techne). In Lipsius as well as in Aristotle, one can indeed 
find what John Dunne called an 'openness' in the experience of the 
prudent. It is an experience which must be continually renewed in 
one's dealing with various particular situations and becomes a state, a 
formed disposition of the soul (hexis) only in so far as one is capable of 
such repeated renewals.” While the ‘skills’ required by art are simple 
and art includes reference to the experience, to the particular only 
as abstractly represented in general rules and definitions, prudence 
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is a perfected form of experience, with a dynamic orientation, which 
brings the accumulated systematisations into play and allows it to be 
tested by actual circumstances.” 

However, again following Aristotle, Lipsius insists in the Politica 
that without knowledge of causes, there is actually no knowledge 
(scientia), nor any safe instruction. In such a context, when writers 
grope about in darkness on this point and there is no one who has 
given full rules for prudence, or even made an attempt towards that, 
Lipsius prefers to behave as if caught in a sea full of sand banks: when 
not being able to hold a fixed and direct course, he is trying to point 
out some route in a less systematic way, as if by the stars. It is the 
essence of prudence and of its definition and acquisition in Lipsius's 
view, both in the Monita and in the Politica. And it is also the essence 
of his eclecticism and ambiguity in which ideas from Tacitus, Cicero 
and Aristotle and even Machiavelli, among others, can be combined. 

Therefore, Lipsius is conscious of the modifications the concept of 
prudence has suffered throughout the centuries and of the impossibil- 
ity to give it a solid conceptual basis. However, his observations here, 
when referring to prudence, resemble the “disquieting suggestion’ Alas- 
dair MacIntyre much later makes when referring to the language of 
morality nowadays as ‘a knowledge of experiments detached from any 
knowledge of the theoretical context which gave them significance." 
MacIntyre's solution is to understand the history of such a situa- 
tion, a history informed by standards, not just an evaluatively neutral 
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chronicle, but what Hegel called philosophical history and what Col- 
lingwood took all successful writing to be.*5 Lipsius's solution, avant- 
la-lettre, is amazingly similar: to try to find some conceptual basis for 
prudence, to make it comprehensible and easy to teach without disre- 
garding the later changes suffered throughout history by the concept 
either. The conceptual basis he tries to find in Aristotle, the historical 
development he finds in Tacitus. 

Yet, as observed at the beginning at this article, the didactic purpose 
of history is also to be found in Machiavelli. And that is only one of 
the possible links between Lipsius and Machiavelli. Lipsius was indeed 
tempted by the new ideas of the time he was living in. He even went 
that far as to accept the prudence which uses deceit (in qua fraudes), 
the so-called mixed prudence (prudentia mixta). And that constitutes 
one more reason for some scholars to consider that he also carried on 
many of Machiavelli's own ideas on prudence." However, even if in the 
Politica Machiavelli was initially defended, to some extent, as ‘the Ital- 
ian reprobate’ that ‘must not be so categorically condemned’ although 
almost everybody’s ‘hand is flogging the poor man these days’, and 
the idea of a ‘honourable and praiseworthy cunning'? was asserted, 
this fragment was deleted in later editions of the Politica under the 
pressure of the Vatican censors. Moreover, in the Monita, which is 
much more traditionally oriented, respecting the values of Christian 
and Ciceronian ethics, Machiavelli is explicitly rejected.” In reality, 
that could be the result of the fact that the Monita is only meant to 
elucidate the first two books of the Politica, which do not deal with 
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any ‘Machiavellian’ issues at all and consequently with no trace of pru- 
dentia mixta either.” 

However, it is quite clear that, while sharing his view of the didac- 
tic purpose of history, Lipsius rejected the amorality of Machiavelli’s 
doctrines? at least to a certain extent. Thus, besides these ideas of a 
didactic purpose of history and of mixed prudence, Lipsius seems to 
be careful not to connect his concept of prudence too much to that of 
Machiavelli. Moreover, even in the Politica, Lipsius is careful to point 
out (also through marginal citation) that, in spite of making some con- 
cessions to Machiavelli's point of view, he is still in line with Cicero's 
traditional way of reasoning regarding prudence and deceit. Thus, he 
insists that he does not think it permissible that reason, given by the 
gods with good intentions, be used for deceit and malice (Cic. ND 3.78). 
He also indicates that to forsake the common good is against nature, 
not only against reason (Cic., Off. 3.30). But the suggestion of a pos- 
sible connection between Lipsius's prudence and Machiavelli's and the 
ways they are acquired brings up yet another issue that needs to be 
clarified here: the fact that Lipsius generally separates prudence and 
virtue, as well as Machiavelli and against the Aristotelian tradition, or 
is at least very ambiguous about this aspect. 


Prudence and Virtue 


In the Monita, Lipsius explains that after virtue, of which religion (reli- 
gio) or piety (pietas) is the most important, prudence is required for 
a prince and for those involved in the state.” Thus the importance of 
prudence is again acknowledged, but prudence is not a virtue. The 
distinction between virtue and prudence is also present in the Politica, 
in a quite ambiguous fragment, where Lipsius states that two things 
lead to common good: virtue and prudence, and that the first is to be 
seen in actions and the second in life itself.*° Again prudence is not a 
virtue even if they have a common goal. 
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The two, virtue and prudence, are certainly related and dependent 
on each other, but they still seem to be presented as separate from one 
another in other fragments of the Politica as well. However, there is 
obviously no trace in Lipsius of that autonomy of prudence or practi- 
cal reason Machiavelli was praised for when compared to Descartes, 
the promoter of the autonomy of theoretical reason.” For instance, 
in a passage where Lipsius actually tries to refute Machiavelli’s con- 
cept of prudence, he states nevertheless that without virtue, there is no 
prudence, but just cunning (calliditas) and malice (malitia). But it is 
still not clear whether prudence ever becomes a virtue or not. Lipsius 
is also quite ambiguous in yet another fragment where he insists that 
prudence leads to virtue” as if they were two separate things, but here 
Aristotle (NE 1144b31) is quoted in the margin with a fragment in 
which he does not acknowledge such a separation in any way, but just 
asserts that it is not possible to be good in the strict sense without 
practical wisdom or practically wise without moral virtue. 

The fragment in Aristotle clearly refers to the difference between 
the intellectual virtues and the moral ones, prudence belonging to the 
first category and thus being a virtue itself.’ There Aristotle actually 
refuted the Platonic idea of the unity of virtue and argued for the sepa- 
ration and yet interdependence between the virtues themselves, but not 
for a moment did he deny the fact that prudence was a virtue. Then, 
did Lipsius misunderstand Aristotle or was he interested to preserve 
the ambiguity for his own reasons, that is for the attempt, suggested 
above, to enhance his own status as a humanist and proficiens able to 
teach and counsel future leaders? And for that was he eventually sug- 
gesting again that virtue, the unitary Stoic virtue equal with truth, was 
not to be attained by the prince, but mainly by his wise counsellors? 
In that case, Lipsius is indeed far away both from the Erasmian tradi- 
tion of the prince as an epitomy of virtue and from the Machiavellian 
revolution of the cynical prince who maintains order at all costs and 
in his raison d'état develops the mechanisms of absolutism.’” 
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One more reason for Lipsius not to consider prudence a virtue may 
be the acknowledgement of the affective component in prudence that 
one can notice in the Politica. When carefully looking at the terms 
he uses in his definition of prudence as comprehension and selec- 
tion (intellectus et dilectus rerum),'! one can observe that the second 
term, conventionally translated here into English as 'selection' actually 
means selection according to what one desires or loves (Lat.: diligere). 
So there is desire involved in the prudence defined by Lipsius as there 
is desire also in the prudence defined by Aristotle. And even if it is right 
desire, that comes into conflict with the Stoic concept of virtue, which 
is not supposed to contain any affective component.'? Lipsius explains 
elsewhere (Const. 1.2 and Man. 3.7), according to the Stoic tradition, 
that passions are maladies of the soul, corruptions of the spirit." A 
passion (pathos, affectus) is a certain disorder caused by a false opinion. 
It can become a malady, an unreasonable movement against nature or 
strong impulse (horme) opposed to the right reason (Man. 3.7).!° 

While Aristotle took it for granted that it is not possible to get rid 
of emotions, the Stoics insisted on the unity of the rational soul and 
considered emotions harmful mistaken judgements. They thought that 
humans should follow universal reason and integrate themselves in 
the rational structure of the universe." While the Aristotelian ideal of 
a good life was moderation in emotions and in everything else," the 
edification of reason and of rational habits (eupatheiai) and the utter 
extirpation of spontaneous emotions (apatheia) were the basic con- 
stituents of a good life for the Stoics. Cicero was the most important 
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author disseminating Stoic ideas regarding virtue in the Latin West 
through his De officiis, that influenced Ambrose, and De inventione, 
that influenced Alcuin. These two works of Cicero, together with his 
Tusculanes, influenced even Aquinas.” 

In this context and given his interest in Stoicism, Lipsius could 
not define prudence, connected as it is in the Aristotelian model, to 
an affective component, as a virtue. Furthermore, apatheia and con- 
sequently virtue were to be at least approximated, if not completely 
attained, only by the sage. They imposed absolute rectitude of thought 
and action, without any degrees. Virtue was thus the scientific knowl- 
edge (episteme) of what had to be done. Good and right were one and 
the same thing, and virtue was thus described as happiness.!!° How- 
ever, for the Stoics, prudence was still a component of the unitary 
virtue, together with justice (dikaiosyne), courage (andreia) and tem- 
perance (sophrosyne).'" These are also mentioned in Lipsius's Politica." 
But Lipsius prefers to combine these Stoic components of virtue and 
the Aristotelian ones and yet leave prudence outside virtue due to its 
Aristotelian combination of reason and desire. 

Another explanation for Lipsius's ambiguity in considering prudence 
a virtue or not could be that, without going into subtleties and without 
being maybe entirely conscious of it, Lipsius seems to have felt himself 
and got misled by the tension between the means-ends reasoning and 
the universal-particular reasoning regarding prudence, that is between 
the teleological motivation and the moral rectitude based on univer- 
sal rules in the Aristotelian practical syllogism, as Daniel Westberg!? 
briefly describes the matter."* Maybe for that reason Lipsius was 
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tempted in the Politica to follow Machiavelli up to a certain point and 
to present his concept of mixed prudence. Thus, to briefly summarise 
the tension between the means-ends reasoning and the universal-par- 
ticular one, the following parallel structures must be presented: the 
teleological process of deliberation (boulesis) has the following three- 
part structure: 1) end or purpose (telos); 2) means leading to the end; 
3) action to be taken first" while the universal-particular pattern has 
another three-part structure: 1) first premise: universal rule; 2) minor 
premise: particular case; 3) conclusion: action.” 

These structures perfectly show the conflation of two different forms 
of reasoning and explain that the primary difference between theoreti- 
cal reason and practical reason is not between abstract and concrete, 
but it stands in the purpose: theoretical reasoning is done in order 
to know something, practical reasoning in order to do something.” 
To explain now the structures, one must observe that in the first one 
a person may deliberate well (i.e. select efficient means) but for bad 
ends (NE 1144a23-30). To solve such a case, Aristotle adds a further 
dimension to practical reasoning and introduces the comparison to 
theoretical reasoning presented in the second structure, stressing the 
correctness in deliberation (NE 1140b31-1141a8; 1142b16-18). This 
would distinguish practical wisdom from the Sophists' cleverness (dei- 
notes), a state of character from a sheer technique, and here is actually 
the problem Lipsius denounces in Machiavelli? and the point that 
makes the art of government something more than just art (techne) 
and where prudence in the Aristotelian sense needs to come into play. 
And when such an ethics of consequences is the only alternative, pru- 
dence cannot be a virtue, as is the case with Machiavelli'? and as Lip- 
sius himself observed. 


(the part of the soul concerned with deliberation). The tension between the teleologi- 
cal model of deliberation and the universal-particular pattern is presented by Kenny as 
a parallel between the structure of phronesis (practical wisdom) in the logistikon and of 
sophia (theoretical wisdom) in the epistemonikon, which can be illustrated as follows: 
phronesis refers to: nous (of end), logos (= euboulia = correct deliberation) and nous 
(of particulars), while sophia refers to: nous (of axioms), logos (= episteme = scientific 
knowledge) and nous (of particulars). 

"5 Westberg, Right Practical Reason 17. 

75 Westberg, Right Practical Reason 17-18. See also Allan D.J., “The Practical Syl- 
logism" 325-340. 

"7 Westberg, Right Practical Reason 4. 

"8 Garver, Machiavelli and the History of Prudence 11. 

1? More on that in Garver, Machiavelli and the History of Prudence 12-15. 
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Lipsius and the ‘Historical’ Ambiguity of Prudence 


All these explanations referring to Lipsius’s text and its concepts need 
to be integrated nevertheless within a wider context of scholarship on 
prudence as identified with virtue or separated from it and on pru- 
dence as having both individual and political moral relevance in Lip- 
sius’s time and in the tradition he inherited. Lipsius may indeed have 
used eclecticism and ambiguity in order to enhance his own status as a 
humanist teacher and counsellor, as I have tried to prove, but this was 
certainly favoured by an already ‘historical’ ambiguity regarding the 
concept of prudence and by the changes the concept has undergone 
throughout the centuries. And Lipsius was probably aware of that, as 
already demonstrated above on the basis of his text and as this last 
part of this article will additionally prove on the basis of his participa- 
tion in the wider context of university and generally scholarly life in 
sixteenth-century Europe and of recent scholarship on that. 

In general, prudentia (phronesis), the virtue of the perfect moral judg- 
ment, was an important part of the Stoic-Patristic tradition.? Cicero 
seems to have been the first who translated phronesis as prudentia and 
may have given the idea of a comparison between the Aristotelian 
phronesis and the Stoic one, since in both cases the concept repre- 
sents the unity between theory and practice or between knowledge and 
virtue towards the fulfilment of human nature and it is described as 
essential for both moral and political life. But all this is owed to their 
common Socratic roots and otherwise many of the Aristotelian traits 
of phronesis are not to be found in the Stoic one. Among these can 
be counted: the difference between phronesis, working at the level of 
opinion, and sophia, working at the level of knowledge; the division 
of the rational soul into two parts: the ‘scientific’ and the opinative or 
deliberative, sophia being the virtue of the former and phronesis of the 
latter; and the difference between the absolute good, the object of wis- 
dom, and the good for humans, the object of prudence. Moreover, the 
contingent, the specific field of prudence in Aristotle, has no equiva- 
lent in the Stoics. And in the Stoic universe, animated in all its parts 
by the same Logos, it was not possible to have two intellectual virtues, 


20 Ingham M.E., “Phronesis and Prudentia: Investigating the Stoic Legacy of Moral 
Wisdom and the Reception of Aristotle’s Ethics”, in Honnefelder L. et al. (eds.), 
Albertus Magnus und die Anfänge der Aristoteles-Rezeption im lateinischen Mittelalter 
(Miinster: 2005) 631-656 (632). 
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out of which only one coincided with the universal Logos." All these 
differences between the Aristotelian and the Stoic virtue were actu- 
ally at issue and created trouble in Lipsius’s own account of prudence 
presented above and he was obviously aware of it. 

Furthermore, it was quite clear that at least in the Monita, Lip- 
sius tried to preserve the traditional Ciceronian account of moral- 
ity. However, as it was shown, Cicero was rarely the source used by 
Lipsius when defining prudence or virtue. In fact, Cicero was even 
criticised sometimes by Lipsius, as a rhetorician who does not analyse 
the issues in a thoroughly philosophical way. Lipsius also complained 
about Cicero’s attitude as an Academic who attacked many Stoic posi- 
tions ex professo without admitting their deeper meaning. He actually 
referred to Cicero’s commentaries on six of the Paradoxa Stoicorum, 
written in 46 Bc and especially to the ones referring to the equality of 
virtues and, correspondingly, to the equality of sins.'? So Lipsius was 
also conscious that he could not entirely rely on Cicero's concept of 
prudence and its moral relevance and especially on its identification 
with wisdom. 

The matter is even more complicated still. The influence of Cicero 
and generally of the Stoics on the reception of Aristotle is not to be 
neglected either. For instance, Cicero's De inventione and Macrobius' 
Commentarii in somnium Scipionis were the two most frequently 
quoted classical sources for the cardinal virtues in the middle ages. 
Then, some Aristotelian views on virtues were known to the Latin 
West even before the rediscovery of the Nicomachean Ethics. As early 
as the twelfth century they had actually become quite influential due 
to their transmission by the Parisian theologians around Peter the 
Chanter and other Latin authors."^ Nevertheless, the division between 


7! Cf. Aubenque, La prudence chez Aristote 184-185. 

12 Papy, “The First Christian Defender of Stoic Virtue?" 147-153. On Lipsius's 
criticism of Cicero, see also Croll, Style, Rhetoric and Rhythm, especially the first four 
essays: “Juste Lipse et le Mouvement Anticicéronien à la Fin du XVI° et au Début 
du XVII? Siècle” 3-45; “<Attic Prose» in the Seventeenth Century" 45-103; “Muret 
and the History of «Attic Prose>” 103-163; “Attic Prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon” 
163-203. 

123 Bejczy I.P., “The Cardinal Virtues in Medieval Commentaries on the Nico- 
machean Ethics, 1250-1350", in Bejczy I.P. (ed.), Virtue Ethics in the Middle Ages: 
Commentaries on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics, 1200-1500 (Leiden: 2008) 199-221 
(200). 

™ Bejczy, “Introduction”, in Bejczy (ed.), Virtue Ethics 1. 
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intellectual and moral virtues and the particular nature of practical 
knowledge were not known to the Latin West yet. 

Accordingly, the reception of some terms such as prudence was 
rather complex on the background of the already well developed dis- 
cussion of moral wisdom in the Roman Stoic and Patristic writers, for 
whom moral life was a coherent whole of happy life, cardinal virtues 
and moral insight. As suggested above, the term prudence had been 
quite ambiguous in Stoicism itself, referring both to practical and theo- 
retical wisdom. The Stoic tradition understood scientific knowledge as 
an intellectual ascent beyond the contingent human life to the ethernal 
dimension of the Logos as it was later to be seen in Boethius’ Conso- 
lation of Philosophy, where philosophy leads from praxis to theoria 
through an inner journey of enlightenment.'? As a result, the prob- 
lems Lipsius was confronted with were actually much older and com- 
plex, being the ones that troubled the translators and commentators of 
Aristotle from the twelfth century until Lipsius's time. And they were 
inherited from author to author within the reception of Aristotle. 

Thus, the thirteenth century translations of Aristotle had to deal 
with all this established terminology which was not easy to corrobo- 
rate in concordance with the Aristotelian text. And, on top of that, 
as Mary Ingham points out, since Aristotle explains the difference 
between phronesis and sophia only in the sixth book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, the list of intellectual virtues at the end of the Ethica 
nova, 1103a4-7, preserved the Greek terms of sophia and phronesis, but 
complicated the matter even more since in spite of correctly suggest- 
ing that phronesis (not translated through prudentia) was a specifically 
Aristotelian term, it created another ambiguity because the fragment 
may be interpreted to assert that sophia and phronesis were in some 
way equivalent. That was obviously consistent with the Stoic notion 
of moral excellence and can be seen again in Cicero. For instance, in 
De officiis 1.5.16 prudentia is presented as equivallent of sapientia and 
in De officiis 1.43.153 prudentia is identified with phronesis. And thus 
‘the Stoic mixture of phronesis-prudentia-sapientia’ is accomplished 
and that is obvious also in the text of Ethica vetus (1106b36), where 
phronimos is translated as sapiens and not as prudens.” 


75 Ingham, “Phronesis and Prudentia" 632, 634, 636. 
26 Ingham, “Phronesis and Prudentia" 632-3, referring here at the passage 
1003a5-6, Arist. Lat. 26, 1-3, fasc. 2, 94-5. 
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Consequently, at two important points of the translation, phronesis 
was absorbed into sophia and became an intellectual virtue centered on 
happiness." And the problem of prudence being a virtue or not may 
also have been complicated by the recensio recognita itself, since Rob- 
ert Grosseteste maintained the term of sapiens as translating phroni- 
mos (1106b36)"* and also by the early commentaries on Aristotle.’ 
Moreover, on one hand, Aristotle actually tried to explain why and in 
what sense politics and prudence are—from different viewpoints—the 
same and not the same and, on the other hand, he discussed the rela- 
tionship among different kinds of prudence. And Grosseteste did in no 
way solve the problem by distinguishing between ‘politics’ as ‘political 
science’ and ‘prudence’, *° between a set of cognitions regarding a cer- 


77 On happiness as the supreme end in Aristotle, see Broadie, Ethics with Aristotle 
3-56. 

7$ Ingham, “Phronesis and Prudentia" 633. 

7? The magistri artium who wrote the early commentaries on Aristotle interpreted 
him in the light of Christian moral thought and conceptual categories as developed in 
the faculties of theology according to the views of Augustine and partly contaminated 
by Avicenna and Arab Neo-Platonic thought as well as Stoicism, which was incor- 
porated into Patristic thought. Thus, they sometimes distorted Aristotle's thought. 
For example, instead of interpreting happiness as the highest intellectual realisation 
of the human being, they identified it with God. It was a metaphysical conception of 
happiness from which the commentators derived an ‘ascetic’ morality that assigned 
the most important role to intellectual virtues and determined a misinterpretation of 
phronesis. Then, the peculiar account of "fronesis' in such early commentaries as Pseu- 
do-Peckham and Arnulf shows that the two masters have not recognised the identity 
of phronesis and prudentia in the Aristotelian text. They converted the former into 
the supreme contemplative virtue and the latter into a moral virtue having the sole 
function of enabling the rational faculty to govern the body. Cf. Buffon V.A., "Ihe 
Structure of the Soul: Intellectual Virtues and the Ethical Ideal of Masters of Arts in 
Early Commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics", in Bejczy (ed.), Virtue Ethics 13-30 
(32-33); Zavattero I., “Moral and Intellectual Virtues in the Earliest Latin Commen- 
taries on the Nicomachean Ethics”, in Bejczy (ed.), Virtue Ethics 31-54 (50). See also 
n. 94 in Zavattero for selective literature on this issue. 

130 Similar views were expressed also by Eustratius, the Greek bishop whose com- 
mentary on the Nicomachean Ethics Grosseteste translated together with the Aristote- 
lian text. Eustratius' views on the ‘partial’ identity of politics and prudence rest on the 
assumption that prudence concerns the individual first and foremost. Thus, he differ- 
entiates between prudentia politica and prudentia moralis. Aquinas himself may have 
caused some misunderstanding, since he retained the distinction marked by Eustratius 
when he speaks about prudentia and politica in his Sententia libri Ethicorum. Albert 
the Great made the matter even more complicated, since in his view prudence and 
politics regard the same wide spectrum of objects, differing only because the former 
is more connected to direction and the latter to execution. Cf. Lines, Aristotle's Ethics 
143-145 and Lambertini R., “Political Prudence in Some Medieval Commentaries on 
the Sixth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics”, in Bejczy (ed.), Virtue Ethics 224-246 
(226, 229, 230). 
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tain object such as the city-state government and a virtuous disposi- 
tion (habitus) of the soul.?! 

In such a context, it is no wonder that Lipsius avoids to equal pru- 
dence with virtue and complains about the lack of rules and the ambi- 
guity regarding prudence and the way it is defined.'? And it is also no 
wonder that he does not try to completely solve this ambiguity, but 
uses it sometimes in order to enhance his own status. It is a wonder 
though that he knows Aristotle so well and that he manages to use 
the Nicomachean Ethics so much, especially regarding the importance 
of prudence for a political ruler. The explanation may be given by 
the fact that Lipsius probably was not acquainted with the medieval 
commentary tradition and may have avoided some of the problems 
mentioned above by using later translations and commentaries, pro- 
vided by the humanists on the basis of the original texts of Aristotle. ? 
He may have been acquainted though with some interpretations of 
Thomas Aquinas, Albert the Great or Robert Grosseteste, who were 
among the authorised and recommended masters in the Commentarii 
Lovanienses of 1535 on Aristotle's Organon"* that must have been 
known by Lipsius. 

But there were also deep affinities between the Commentarii 
Lovanienses and the Italian humanists due to intermediary humanists 
of the North like Rudolph Agricola and Jacques Lefèvre d'Étaples,'? 
and Lipsius may have been acquainted with them, too. During the 
fifteenth century, Italy had in fact been the European centre for the 
Latin translations and commentaries"? of Aristotle's moral philoso- 
phy. For instance, Leonardo Bruni and John Argyropoulos translated 
the Nicomachean Ethics and Giorgio Valla translated the Metaphys- 
ics. The commentaries of Donato Acciaiuoli and Lefévre d'Étaples 


?! Lambertini, “Political Prudence” 224-246 (225). 

1? Lipsius, Politica, Bk. 4, Ch. 1, 77. 

133 Long, “Stoicism in the Philosophical Tradition" 7-29. 

14 Papy J., "The Reception of Agricola's De inventione dialectica in the Teaching of 
Logic at the Louvain Faculty of Arts in the Early Sixteenth Century", in Akkerman F.— 
Vanderjagt A.J.—van der Laan A.H. (eds), Northern Humanism in European Context, 
1469-1625 (Leiden: 1999) 167-186 (169-170). 

35 Vasoli C., La dialettica e la retorica dell Umanesimo: invenzione e metodo nella 
cultura del XV e XVI secolo (Milan: 1968) 183-213, quoted in Papy, "Ihe Reception 
of Agricola" 171-172. 

P6 See Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics 1-25 for the latest scholarship on Aristotle's transla- 
tions and commentaries in general; for translations and commentaries on the Nico- 
machean Ethics, see 46-48; for the Politics and Metaphysics, see 48-49. 
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were based on the translation of Argyropoulos and were reproduced 
together with it.” Then, Angelo Poliziano, who was teaching Ethics 
in the Florentine studium, used to compare the translations by Bruni 
and Argyropoulos. He concentrated more on points of philological 
interest, and not on points of philosophical concern, but he did work 
with the Greek text as well and sometimes corrected both Bruni and 
Argyropoulos.'*® 

Furthermore, from the thirteenth century onwards the Ethics was 
the standard textbook used in the university courses on moral philoso- 
phy both for scholastics and for humanists all over Europe. At least 
this is what the statutes in Paris, Bologna and Oxford demonstrate.'? 
And what virtue is, and how it can be acquired have always been two 
of the most important questions of these courses. Renaissance univer- 
sities were indeed conservative and still committed to the scholastic 
commentaries of Aristotle, but from the fifteenth century on, the 
humanists increasingly became part of the universities teaching staff, 
as the case of Lipsius also proved. 

Under such circumstances, Lipsius's knowledge of Aristotle must 
have been quite substantial and obviously helped him improve his 
definition of prudence both in the Monita and in the Politica. Indeed 
he separated prudence from virtue due to his Stoic views and due to 
his own interest of styling himself as an erudite teacher and counsellor 
able to provide the principles of good government through the means 
of both history and philosophy. But he still insisted that prudence was 
connected to virtue and managed to grasp its different complex char- 
acteristics. In spite of the ambiguity of his approach, Lipsius managed, 
as demonstrated in this article, to convey a few important notes of 
the Aristotelian concept of prudence to his readers. And additionally, 
there was also a clear aftermath of the whole discussion on prudence 
in Lipsius. As Gerhard Oestreich pointed out, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the leading elements in moral philosophy were still Stoicism and 
Aristotle and the idea of prudentia civilis or prudentia politica was 
spread by a new élite, educated in the universities. The works of the 
humanists (Lipsius’s among them) played an important role in the 


17 Lines, Aristotle's Ethics 49-54. 
38 Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics 101—102. 
139 Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics 65-91. 
14 Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics 2-3. 

14 Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics 4-5. 
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political and intellectual life of the society. Prudentia politica pervaded 
the whole area of the education for the princes and also for their advis- 
ers. It was part of the training of people for active involvement in 
civil life? and that was exactly the ideal Lipsius was expressing in his 
Monita and Politica. 


‘2 Oestreich G., Neostoicism and the Early Modern State (Cambridge: 1982) 161- 
162. 


SECRET COMPENSATION: A FRIENDLY AND LAWFUL 
ALTERNATIVE TO LIPSIUS’S POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Wim Decock! 


Lipsian Literature—Lessian Law 


Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) and Leonardus Lessius (1554-1623) were 
friends? But from an intellectual historian's point of view, they were 
each of them steeped in a distinct strand of early modern practical 
philosophy. Hitherto, the movement usually called ‘humanist’, with 
its literary and philological orientation that Lipsius exemplifies, has 
taken the lion's share of scholarship in the history of political thought, 
as compared to the meagre attention paid to its much more down- 
to-earth and technical counterpart, represented by Lessius and often 
referred to in a slightly disdainful manner as 'scholastic'? This myopic 
approach tends to ignore the relevance of casuistic treatises as carri- 
ers of political thought in the early modern period. To be sure, there 
are striking differences between the two genres. Loathing the detailed 


1 Tam grateful to Erik De Bom, Marijke Janssens, Jan Papy and Toon Van Houdt 
for having given me the opportunity to present a draft version of this paper at the 
Leuven Lipsius Conference. The contents as well as the English of this text greatly 
benefitted from Harro Hópfl's patient and pertinent remarks. 

? Details of their intimate relationship are revealed by Van Sull K. in his Léonard Les- 
sius de la Compagnie de Jésus (1554-1623), Museum Lessianum, Section Théologique 
21 (Louvain-Paris-Bruxelles: 1930) 158-177, and by Van Houdt T., “Gegraveerd por- 
tret van Leonardus Lessius", in Tournoy G. et alii (eds.), Lipsius en Leuven. Catalogus 
van de tentoonstelling in de Centrale Bibliotheek te Leuven, 18 september-17 okto- 
ber 1997, Supplementa Humanistica Lovaniensia 13 (Leuven: 1997) nr. 76, 245-249. 
Lessius as well as his colleague Martin Antonio del Rio S.J. (1551-1608) played a 
considerable part in bringing back Lipsius from Leiden to the University of Leuven; 
see a letter recently edited by Machielssen J. and De Landtsheer J, *Recommending 
Justus Lipsius: A Letter from Martinus Antonius Delrio to Leonardus Lessius", Lias 
34 (2007) 272-282. 

* Recently, however, mind-expanding re-appraisals of 16th- and 17th-century 
scholasticism in the context of the history of moral philosophy have been produced 
by Sven Knebel and others. With regard to the history of both private and public 
law issues, the monographs by Grunert F. and Seelmann K., Gordley J., Hallebeek J., 
Maihold H., and Whitman J.Q. are indispensable (full references can be found in the 
bibliographic list at the end of this volume). 
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casuistry of the Justinian Corpus Iuris Civilis,* Lipsius was rather dis- 
missive of Roman law and its commentators, delighting instead in 
quoting belles-lettres and wisdom sources from Antiquity that stress 
the need for justice in a prince’s policy? whereas Lessius would draw 
on precisely Roman and canon legal sources in order to tackle particu- 
lar cases in which a prince might find himself obliged to apply and find 
the concrete meaning for the virtue of justice.? True to the Jesuit spirit, 
Lessius attempted to reconcile faith and worldly business by establish- 
ing a court of conscience in which he and his colleagues would act as 
advocates of the souls. Lipsius for his part regarded conscience—in 
a Montaigne-like manner—as the divine yet highly personal voice of 
truth and comfort,’ while condemning the legal profession altogether 
as a species of permitted robbery. Yet however different in style and 
format the genres and traditions they belonged to may have been, 
as in all good friendships a similar spirit can nonetheless be felt to 
have pervaded the political thought of both. As will become apparent 
in this article, Lessius was equally at pains to reconcile the ideal of a 
Christian involved in wordly affairs with the power politics advocated 
by the Machiavellians, yet often found himself taking as ambiguous a 
stand as his friend in ethical matters, for instance with regard to fraud 


^ See Lipsius J., Monita et exempla politica libri duo, qui virtutes et vitia principum 
spectant (Antverpiae: ex officina Plantiniana, 1613), lib. 2, cap. 10, p. 142: 'Obsecro, 
quae illa copia est, quae omnia comprehendat, aut distinguat ? Ipsum Iustinianeum 
ius vide : hic deficit, et multa ex similitudine, aut obscuris ex eo argumentis, iudican- 
tur. Imo ubi copia, plus intricati erit, et semper argutia aut calumnia | in sinu aut 
recessu huius illiusque legis latebit, et se defendet." 

? For example in Lipsius J., Politica, lib. 2, cap. 10, p. 10 (ed. J. Waszink): ‘Poétae 
[sc. Lucani] illud falsum et improbum: sceptrorum vis tota perit, si pendere iusta | 
incipit. Oratoris [sc. Ciceronis] hoc verius : ius et aequitas, vincula civitatum." 

é The fascination with Roman law as a problem-soving tool is inherent to the 
Thomistic tradition, see Aubert J.M., Le droit romain dans l'euvre de Saint Thomas, 
Bibliothéque Thomiste 30 (Paris: 1955). 

7 Lipsius, Monita et exempla politica, lib. 1, cap. 4, pp. 44-45: ‘Quid ea est ? Ex reli- 
gione et Dei metu animi iudicium ortum, bona approbans, mala abhorrens. | Omnes 
illuc vocamur ab interno isto iudice velut ad tribunal. Et homini formato indelebilem 
hunc characterem Deus impressit. (...) Mali doctores in Politicis, qui hanc seponunt 
aut calcant : qui externam vitutum speciem nobis ingerunt, ipsas admitti negant. 

* Lipsius, Politica, lib. 2, cap. 11, p. 324 (ed. J. Waszink): ‘Et cur dissimulem? Pestis 
Europae caninum hoc studium, quod haud temere quispiam [sc. Columella] conces- 
sum latrocinium dixit.’ Since he had been trained as a lawyer himself, one might won- 
der if Lipsius, like other humanist authors, did not befoul his own nest in making 
legal studies the butt of his criticism. On Lipsius's legal studies, see De Landtsheer J., 
Lieveling van de Latijnse taal. Justus Lipsius te Leiden herdacht bij zijn vierhonderste 
sterfdag (Leiden: 2006) 13-14. 
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and deceit. They also shared a commitment to creating economic 
prosperity and establishing peace beyond the confessional divide— 
the devastating effects of which they had seen ruining the Southern 
Netherlands—despite the official anti-heretical rhetoric. It is this same 
spirit which Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) was to continue to advocate 
in the Northern Netherlands and far beyond, not least through his 
fruitful combination in De iure belli ac pacis of the distinct intellectual 
traditions Lipsius and Lessius had bequeathed him. 

In short, a journey to the unfamiliar realm of early modern scho- 
lastic philosophy, of which Lessius stands out as the most important 
representative in Lipsius’s home-country, is a necessary complement 
to any adventure into early modern political thought. No less a scholar 
than Annabel Brett made a case, of late, for reintegrating scholastic 
and legal reasoning into the history of political thought.’ The use- 
fulness of such an approach can easily be illustrated from her own 
contribution on the history of rights-talk, or Ian Maclean’s study of 
Renaissance commentaries on the Justinian chapter on the meaning of 
words." Early modern scholastic political thought would need a much 
more balanced and colourful account, in the first place, according to 
Brett—an appeal which needs to be repeated here, if only because in 
their absolutely marvellous contributions on the subject Ronald W. 
Truman, Harro Hópfl, and Harald Braun wiped out the monolithic 
picture we usually have of one of its chief components, namely Jesuit 
political thought. For example, Pedro de Ribadeneyra displays much 
more discomfort in expounding his political beliefs within the mould of 
the pagan cardinal virtues than Juan de Torres does, Francisco Suárez's 
notion of the state of nature is not identical to Luís de Molina's, and 
Juan de Mariana proves to be much more king-friendly than he has 
traditionally been thought to be, and other Jesuits still are." 


? See Brett A.S., "Scholastic Political Thought and the Modern Concept of the 
State", in Brett A.S.— Tully J.—Hamilton-Bleakley H. (eds.), Rethinking the Founda- 
tions of Modern Political Thought (Cambridge: 2006) 136 and 141. 

1 Brett A.S., Liberty, Right and Nature: Individual Rights in Later Scholastic Thought, 
Ideas in Context 44 (Cambridge: 1997); Maclean I, Interpretation and Meaning in the 
Renaissance. The Case of Law, Ideas in Context 21 (Cambridge: 1992). 

!! For a more nuanced exposition, see Truman R.W., Spanish Treatises on Govern- 
ment, Society and Religion in the Time of Philip II. The 'de regimine principum' and 
Associated Traditions, Brill's Studies in Intellectual History 95 (Leiden-Boston-Kóln: 
1999) 253-360; Hópfl H., Jesuit Political Thought. The Society of Jesus and the State 
c. 1540-1630, Ideas in Context 70 (Cambridge: 2004); Braun H.E., Juan de Mariana 
and Early Modern Spanish Political Thought (Aldershot: 2007) respectively. 
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In an effort to start to fill this twofold gap in the historiography of 
political thought, that is with regard to private law and early modern 
scholasticism, I will set out to describe the discussion by 16th and 
early 17th century scholastics of ‘secret compensation’ (occulta com- 
pensatio) between a creditor and a debtor, a private law instrument 
with which, significantly, we do not seem to be familiar any more.” 
As I will try to demonstrate, it might well be the very moment this 
notion disappeared from property and contract law that constitutes 
the moment at which, in private law terms, the ‘absolutely’ sovereign 
and modern State was born—a modern state in the sense of a central 
power unchallenged by parallel and rival normative authorities and 
with an unconditional monopoly on conflict management between its 
citizens. 


Private Law as a Carrier of Political Thought: Some Evidence 


It is the absence of an elaborated ‘public law doctrine which made 
the scholastics think of politics in terms of what is now considered to 
be ‘private law’. Not only were prince-subject relationships described 
in terms of the feudal contract until late Medieval times, but Lessius 
explicitly describes the relationship between the prince and his citi- 
zens in terms of an employment contract, itself formulated in terms 
of a lease contract (locatio-conductio) until the 19th-century socialist 
upheavals. There is an urgent need, then, to reconsider contractualist 
theories of political power in early modern times from the viewpoint of 


? Importantly, and as was sharply remarked by Domingo de Soto, we are talking 
here about taking the law into your own hands with regard to matters pertaining 
to the law of property and contracts (ius externorum bonorum), not in delictual or 
criminal affairs; cf. De iustitia et iure, lib. 5, quaest. 3, art. 3, dub. 3 (ed. fac. V.D. 
Carro—M. González Ordóñez), vol. 3, p. 423. Unfortunately, Whitman does not dis- 
cuss ‘Selbsthilfe in matters pertaining to what would now be considered as ‘private 
law in his “Zum Thema der Selbsthilfe in der Rechtsgeschichte”, in Fikentscher W., 
Begegnung und Konflikt: eine kulturanthropologische Bestandsaufnahme, Bayerische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Neue folge 120 
(München: 2001) 97-105. He does, however, offer an interesting critique of the tradi- 
tional historiographical account of the movement from private to public punishment 
in matters criminal. 

13 Lessius L., De iustitia et iure (Antwerp, ex officina Plantiniana: 1626), lib. 2, cap. 1, 
dubit. 3, num. 13: “Tota respublica se habet ad principem sicut particularis persona 
ad custodem, quem stipendio ad se tuendum et custodiendum conduxit; et ob hanc 
causam maxime procuratio boni communis pertinet ad illum architektonikoos.' 
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general and particular contract doctrines, as formulated in theological 
treatises that served to solve moral problems in a juridical way before 
what was rightly called the court of conscience. It is no coincidence, for 
instance, to find that the doctrine of changed circumstances (clausula 
rebus sic stantibus) as it was developed in scholastic general contract 
doctrine, still lives on in international public law agreements between 
states. Neither should it come as a surprise that argumens in favour of 
political Machiavellianism were couched in Roman private law terms. 
Suarez lists Roman law texts on property and contract-related issues 
that Machiavellians employed to show that political authority primar- 
ily aims at the conservation and expansion of the State and, to this 
end, can and must legitimately make laws that, upon closer examina- 
tion, prove to be at variance with moral principles. These Roman 
private law regulations range from the action for performance that lies 
in a contract despite the fraud and deceit employed by the plaintiff, 
to lawful fraudulent actions, to the acceptance of unlawful clauses to a 
contract and prescription in spite of bad faith.” 

The twofold advantage of looking at how they dealt with private law 
issues rather than to study their immediate political writings, is that 
this approach, first, prevents us from being misled by the superficial 
and commonplace statements displayed in scholastic political writings 
for the sake of safety and traditional authority, and, secondly, that 
it allows us to make a much more precise and practical assessment 
of their lofty political theories. You might conclude from Leonardus 
Lessius's immediate political writings like Defensio fidei ac potestatis 
summi pontificis or his De antichristo et eius praecursoribus that they 
merely exemplify the traditional and unconditional Jesuit hostility to 
protestant movements and atheists. But reading his judgments in cases 
that deal with the law of inheritance and testamentary succession, may 
give us a much more accurate view of his real political theories. If 
you really want to discourage people— certainly the rich, artistocratic 
and influential ones—from adopting new beliefs, than you should 


14 See Suárez F., De legibus ac Deo legislatore. Tractatus de legibus utriusque fori 
hominibus utilis, lib. 3, cap. 12, num. 2, in Suárez F., Opera Omnia, ed. C. Berton, 
tom. 5 (Paris, L. Vives: 1856) 215. 

15 Cf. resp. C. 8, 38, 5; Inst. 4, 6, 4; Dig. 2, 14, 31; the bona fides requirement 
for prescription to take effect was only developed in classical canon law. See X 2, 
26, 5 (Alexander III) and Lib. 6, reg. iur. 2 (possessor malae fidei ullo tempore non 
praescribit). 
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punish the decision to adhere to that heretical ideology by depriving 
its followers of the means to survive on a more material level of life. 
In terms of private law and the law of inheritance, in particular, this 
means that you simply bar heretics from lawfully inheriting: in that 
way, you cut off access to a large part, not to say the entirety, of their 
subsistence. 

In effect, that is what Roman and canon law constitutions had 
ordained.'^ Since a heretic is juridically incompetent to receive an 
inheritance, Catholic heirs of the body have a right of secret settlement 
(occulta compensatio) to deprive the heretic of the goods he inherited 
through a testament. But in addressing this very problem, Lessius mit- 
igates the traditional anti-heretical aspect of inheritance law. Contrary 
to common doctrine, he contends that Catholics have no uncondi- 
tional right to rob a heretic, or a protector of a heretic, of the goods he 
had inherited. No right of private justice on the grounds of natural law 
automatically comes into existence to give Catholics a right of imme- 
diate restitution. First a court must pronounce a sentence condemning 
the heretic. As long as this official judgment has not been pronounced, 
Catholics should leave the heretics in peace. For although heretics do 
have a duty to restitute the inheritance, and although Catholics do 
have a right of occulta compensatio which allows them to by-pass pub- 
lic authority, forcing them to restitute ipso facto would prove far too 
rigorous (durum) an arrangement, according to Lessius, and it does 
not even seem to be approved by customary law." Similarly, Lessius 
would not ban Anglicans or Lutherans from trading with Catholics in 
the Antwerp market. And, not wholly uninteresting in light of the 
academic peregrinations of his friend Justus Lipsius, Lessius estimated 
that sometimes a Catholic professor teaching at a non-Catholic (say 
Lutheran or Calvinist) university can lawfully confer an academic title 
on his students.'? 


16 See C. 1, 5, 22 (with a Medieval authenticum added by Frederik II); C. 1, 7, 3, 
pr. X 5, 7, 13 (Innocentius III). 

17 Lessius, De iustitia et iure, lib. 2, cap. 19, dubit. 5, num. 50-52. 

18 Neither did his Jesuit colleague Carolus Scribani (1561-1629) oppose the immi- 
gration of Anglican textile workers to Antwerp in 1615. Cf. Bireley R., The Counter- 
Reformation Prince. Anti-Machiavellianism or Catholic State-craft in Early modern 
Europe (London: 1990) 179. 

19 See Leonardi Lessii (...) in D. Thomam de beatitudine, de actibus humanis, de 
incarnatione Verbi, de sacramentis et censuris praelectiones theologicae posthumae. 
Accesserunt eiusdem variorum casuum conscientiae resolutiones (Louvain: 1645), ed. 
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The presence of the notion of secret compensation (occulta compen- 
satio) in the case about testamentary succession of heretics is nei- 
ther surprising nor irrelevant. The ubiquitousness of this notion in 
the treatises De iustitia et iure and manuals for confessors is a simple 
yet compelling testimony to the real life significance of the natural 
law based world view of the scholastics. Natural rights and natural 
duties exist wherever natural obligations have been created through 
contracts, or torts. Whenever a person fails to meet his natural obliga- 
tions towards you, you have a right to restitution, that is, in its most 
generic sense, to the restoration of the equilibrium between rights and 
duties in terms of commutative justice. In other words, if you cannot 
attain your rights through a ‘compensating’ act of the person who has 
an obligation towards you, you have the right to seek restitution or 
compensation by other means. Ordinarily, you will take the non-per- 
forming counter-party to court to seek enforcement of your rights. But 
what if for some reason the worldly courts do not give you your due? 
In the eyes of the scholastics, the naturally ordained order behind any 
activity on earth must be sought to be upheld anyway. So the judge 
in the inner forum, that is the confessor in the court of conscience 
where natural law is the ultimate criterion, cannot but allow you, his 
confessant, to take the law into your own hands. In his hallmark terse 
and clear style, Lessius judges that as a matter of natural law and the 
law of nations any one is allowed to seek satisfaction from the goods 
of his debtor if he is left with no other way of obtaining payment.” 
Since this scholastic way of settling debts and duties entirely by-passes 
public authority, it is called hidden or secret: ‘occulta’, 


Unsurprisingly, this way of seeing law and order smells of subversive- 
ness to any political authority aspiring to absolute power. It allows a 
rival source of norms and rules to regulate the exchange of patrimo- 
nial rights between the very citizens whom he alone wishes to govern 
and control. Conscience may well be a vague, impotent or even void 


I. Wijns, s.v. Haereticorum cum catholicis conversatio, cas. II, num. 4-10 and cas. III, 
num. 11-12 resp. 

? Lessius, De iustitia et iure, lib. 2, cap. 27, dubit. 4, num. 16: ‘Ture enim naturae 
et gentium potest quis sibi ex qualibet re alterius satisfacere, quando aliter solutionem 
obtinere nequit.’ 
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concept today, in its scholastic conception it is an irritatingly powerful 
and seditious weapon in the hands of the Catholic Church striving to 
establish what the Italian scholar Paolo Prodi describes as a norma- 
tive universe parallel to the growing body of secular state legislation.” 
As to the outcome of the power struggle between Church and State, 
Prodi notes that from the second half of the 17th century onwards 
the State would definitively claim the victory, while at the same time 
borrowing the very detailed normative regulations the Church had 
developed in its casuistical literature and present them in a secular 
form. Secret compensation, for its part, lives on in slightly secularized 
form in modern positive law through lien (ius retentionis), the 'excep- 
tio non adimpleti contractus’ and the law of unjustified enrichment. 
To put it in a Horace-like phrase: ‘Ecclesia capta ferum victorem cepit, 
et mores intulit agresti Stato’.* What's more, the Catholic Church's 
very preoccupation with contracts and private law in the late medi- 
eval and early modern period may be the pre-eminent symptom of its 
guerilla-war against the increasingly absolutist aspirations of the secu- 
lar State.? Through their networks and presence at the ground level of 
society, the Dominicans and Jesuits sought to mount a firm bottom-up 
response to top-down state legislation.” Did not contractual promises 
take the place of the law for those who had made them?” And was 
not the Church the institution which through its parish priests and 
religious orders in practice had a quasi-monopoly over customs and 


?! Prodi P., Eine Geschichte der Gerechtigkeit. Vom Recht Gottes zum modernen 
Rechtsstaat (München: 2003) 270. 

2 Cf. Hor., Ep. 2, 1, 156. 

? Compare the concluding remarks of Paolo Prodi in Quaglioni D.— Todeschini 
G.— Varanini G.M. (eds.), Credito e usura fra teologia, diritto e amministrazione: lin- 
guaggi a confronto, sec. XII-XVI, Collection de l'Ecole francaise de Rome 346 (Rome: 
2005) 294: ‘Conflitti e collaborazioni tra i diversi fori caratterizzano quindi i secoli 
successivi nella tendenza della Chiesa a mantenere la sua giurisdizione sul contratto 
mediante la difesa della superiorità del giuramento (...) e sopratutto (...) riaffermando 
la superiorità del contratto, regolato dalle superiori norme elaborate dai moralisti e 
dai casisti, sulla legge statale.' 

^ For an overview of the Europe-wide growing state-interventionism in the early 
modern period, see Stolleis M.—Härter K.—Schilling L. (eds.), Policey im Europa 
der Frühen Neuzeit, Ius Commune, Veróffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für 
europäische Rechtsgeschichte, Sonderhefte, Studien zur Europäischen Rechtsgeschichte 
83 (Frankfurt am Main: 1996), including an excellent contribution by Van Peteghem 
P. on developments in the Low Countries: “Policeygesetzgebung in der Republik der 
Vereinigten Provinzen: Überblick über Lage und Entwicklung der Gesetzgebung im 
Ancien Regime” (457-488). 

5 See Dig. 50, 17, 23 and its reception in the Medieval ius commune. 
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morals ruling the conduct of individual contracting parties creating 
these laws for themselves? 


After Thomas: Cajetan and the Creation of Space for 
‘Occulta Compensatio' 


Given the state-challenging nature of occulta compensatio, it is not sur- 
prising to find that it required the authority of no less a luminary than 
Tomasso de Vio (1469-1534) Cajetanus to open up its working space. 
In his Secunda Secundae, Thomas Aquinas had carefully inhibited any 
attempt to thwart public authorities on the basis of secret compen- 
sation by nipping its evil in the bud. The most frequent instance of 
secret compensation was a contract of depositum in which the deposi- 
tor secretly took back the good he had deposited with the depositary. 
It was even used to argue that theft was not always a sin. In refuting 
this view about the sinfulness of unlawful taking, Thomas rejected the 
secret compensation-based argument outright.” For if the depositary 
rightfully (iuste) possessed the good, say during the term of contract, 
the depositor who secretly took back his good sinned in unrightfully 
damaging the depositary. And more importantly, even if the deposi- 
tary unrightly (iniuste) possessed the good, say after the depositor had 
served notice to him, the depositor employing secret compensation to 
get back his goods still sinned, according to Thomas. Why? Because he 
sinned against public order (iustitia communis) in usurping the role of 
judge in his own case (usurpat suae rei iudicium)—a way of proceed- 
ing condemned outright ever since Justinian’s laws.” 

Thomas, then, explicitly interpreted secret compensation as consti- 
tuting a danger to public authority and banned it accordingly. With 
both ancient legal and medieval scholastic authority resisting occulta 
compensatio, Cajetan’s efforts to open up space for it when the Refor- 
mation was already in full flow, look all the more interesting. Though 
acknowledging Thomas's rejection as a general principle, he carefully 
introduces casuistry to single out some circumstances which may 
allow for an exceptional treatment. Cunningly, he already inserts these 
exceptional circumstances in the wording of his quaestio: ‘Is it a sin 


6 Thomas, Summa Theologiae, Iallae, quaest. 66, art. 5, ad 3. 

7 See C. 3, 5 (Ne quis in sua causa iudicet vel sibi ius dicat). 

? Cf. Cajetanus T. de Vio, Commentaria in Ilamllae (q. 57-122) Divi Thomae, 
in Thomae Aquinatis opera omnia cum commentariis Thomae de Vio Caietani (ed. 
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against God to recover, without causing scandal, your own good, or a 
debt owed to you, through compensation, if you are unable to get it 
back by any legal means?’ It is noteworthy, incidentally, that Cajetan 
expands the question to include relations of debt in general, reducing 
the deposit-contract to just one instance of it. As to the specific cir- 
cumstances that may entitle a person to have recourse to what Cajetan 
himself calls secret acquisition (occulta acceptatio),? they necessarily 
include the absence of scandal and offence (scandalum) and the impos- 
sibility of resorting to an institutionalized legal remedy (via juridica). 
In particular, the lack of public legal remedies may be due to injustice 
on the part of the judge or the debtor, a lack of proof, or consider- 
ations of the greater damage that would follow from legal action on 
both a material (expenses) and social level (friendship and peace). 

This list of exceptional cases was further developed and commented 
on by the theologians of the School of Salamanca and their inheritors 
all across the globe. For Cajetan had certainly not succeeded in settling 
the dispute once and for all. The convoluted expression of his refuta- 
tion of Thomas's argument about the unlawfulness of taking the law 
in one's own hands is evidence enough of the difficulties involved in 
defending secret compensation on a theoretical level:* ‘Properly speak- 
ing, your acquiring a good in these specific cases does not amount to 
judging your own case, but rather to executing your own right: for 
you do not replace any authority, but merely have recourse to secret 
acquisition.’ On the other hand, Cajetan’s intellectual offspring could 
derive encouragement for further deepening the breach he had made 
in public authority from his reassuring assertion that secret acquistion 
did not imply a violation of the order of law (iuris ordo) at all. For it 
pertains to law to give everyone his due and to guarantee the peace 
of the community, and according to Cajetan secret acquisition does 
exactly that. 


Leonina, Rome: 1897), tom. 9, p. 91: ‘An scilicet impotens recuperare rem suam aut 
aliquid sibi debitum, via iuris, accipiendo illam sine scandalo, peccet coram Deo.’ 

? [n this context, translating 'acceptatio' in a wider sense of acquisition seems 
appropriate. Compare the notions ‘restitutio ratione rei acceptae and ‘restitutio 
ratione iniustae acceptionis'. 

?' Cajetanus, Commentaria, p. 91: ‘Nec in his casibus accipiens proprie dicit sibi 
ipsi ius, sed potius exequitur ius suum : cum non auctoritate aliqua utatur, sed sola 
occulta acceptione. 
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Domingo de Soto fully endorsed this view in connection with the 
prohibition on unjustified enrichment included in classical canon law.?! 
From this general principle he infers the right to recover on one’s own 
authority (privata auctoritate) any goods unlawfully under the control 
of a depositary or thief, provided that it is absolutely impossible to have 
recourse to public justice. As will be repeated by all other scholastics, 
the secret compensator still has a duty to inform the thief or the former 
debtor about the liquidation of his debt, once the compensation has 
taken place. If not, the debtor or his inheritor might pay the debt for 
a second time to their own damage. Furthermore, as long as a debtor 
thinks himself bound to pay his debts, he sins according to his own 
conscience. So the secret compensator should absolutely avoid these 
two risks. In the work of the Jesuit Gregorio de Valentia (1549-1603), 
whether the creditor intends to keep quiet (animus tacendi) or to tell 
the debtor (animus manifestandi) about the settlement becomes the 
ultimate criterion to judge the lawfulness of secret compensation.” But 
to return to Soto and lawful occulta compensatio in the absence of a via 
juridica, he is reluctant to consider lack of proof as a sufficient ground 
to have recourse to secret compensation, though he finally allows it if 
it does not provoke any scandal or offence. On the same condition, but 
less reluctantly, he approves of secret compensation if it is impossible 
to get your due because of an iniquitous judge who refuses to judge 
your case. It is, moreover, indispensable to refrain from using violence 
and creating upheaval, since private interest is always inferior to the 
public interest. As a result, one should rather accept the loss of one’s 
property than disturb the commonwealth. In interpreting the well- 
known Roman maxim that it is lawful to repel force with force (vim 
vi repellere licet)?—which was also to play a considerable role in the 
development of resistance theory— Soto recalled that it only applied to 
cases where a thief was caught in the act. 


31 Cf. Soto, De iustitia et iure, lib. 5, quaest. 3, art. 3, dub. 3, vol. 3, p. 420: ‘Quid 
enim faciet miser qui nullatenus res suas via iuris recuperare potest? Est namque in 
regulis iuris lib. 6 quod nemo re aliena ditari debet. 

? See Valentia G., Commentaria theologica in Secundam Secundae D. Thomae 
(Ingolstedt, apud Adam Sartorium: 1603), tom. 3, disp. 5, quaest. 10, punct. 5, litt. 
c-d, p. 1313. 

33 Dig. 43, 16, 1, 27. 
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In his own commentary on Thomas’s Secunda Secundae, Gregorio de 
Valentia modified this somewhat blunt statement of Soto." If the vio- 
lence did not wound or kill, and was only inflicted upon the thief, 
Valentia approved of it, since the owner has a right to love his prop- 
erty (ius amandi proprias res) even if in doing so he harms the thief. 
For individuals have the right to prefer their own interest over that of 
another. However, since an individual has no right to love his property 
up to the point where it causes harm to the whole community, it is not 
permissible for him to use force if public upheaval would ensue. Val- 
entia also stretched the application of the right of secret compensation 
in case of theft somewhat further. Soto had already pointed out that 
secret compensation cannot bring about a duty of restitution upon the 
secret compensator any more should he have gotten his goods back 
in an unlawful way. If there had been ways of recovering your good 
by legal remedies, for instance, but you had nevertheless preferred to 
take the law in your own hands, then you sinned, according to Soto. 
However, since commutative justice had been restored no further obli- 
gation existed to make restitution of the stolen good you just got back. 
Gregorio de Valentia first tried to refute the opinion that it is lawful 
to take the law in your own hands even though a legal remedy is still 
availabe. Actually he quoted two passages of Roman law? in favour 
of this rejection, only to go on and espouse the opposite view with a 
reference to custom (consuetudo). In the absence of scandal, Valentia 
saw no harm in taking the law in your own hands even though the 
court is still there for you to claim your rights. His argument runs as 
follows." First, you exercice your own right without disturbing the 
commonwealth. Moreover, if the thief came to repent his theft, he 
could lawfully bring it back to you ignoring public justice. Third, in 
contractual exchanges you never have to wait for a public sentence to 
be able to receive what is due to you by virtue of that contract. Last 
but not least, you are allowed to take away your own good from a thief 
when he can see it, and so it is all the more lawful to go to him and get 
your goods back secretively, since that is less violent and easier. 


* Valentia, Commentaria, tom. 3, disp. 5, quaest. 10, punct. 5, litt. a-c, p. 1315. 
35 Dig. 47, 2, 57, 2 and Dig. 47, 2, 60. 
% Valentia, Commentaria, tom. 3, disp. 5, quaest. 10, punct. 5, litt. a-d, p. 1314. 
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Deepening the Breach: the Jesuits 


Bolstered by the 16th-century Dominicans’ attempt to legitimize what 
continued to be seen as potentially an infringement of public authority, 
in the first half of the 17th-century Jesuits set out to further develop 
the theory of secret compensation by enriching the debate with legal 
vocabulary and moral philosophical principles. Luis de Molina con- 
tributed to the formulation of a more general doctrine on occulta com- 
pensatio by expanding secret acquisition (occulta acceptio)—which we 
have so far seen at work in the deposit contract and theft—to encom- 
pass the private enforcement of any property right (dominium). His 
explanation of the prohibition on compensation in a deposit-contract 
before the secular court even implies that he conceives of compensation 
in terms of set-off between mutual debts. According to Molina, con- 
trary to the internal forum, where compensation in a deposit-contract 
is merely a particular instance of the generically allowed compensation 
between debts arising from whatever cause, it cannot be allowed in the 
external forum for practical reasons. For it would be to the detriment 
of the bonum commune that people are no longer prepared to deposit 
their goods with public institutions for fear of compensation. The 
compensation envisaged here might well be the lien (ius retentionis), 
which is not discussed by Molina, unlike his Flemish colleague Lessius 
who designates lien as indirect compensation (indirecta compensatio) 
following the Dominican Silvestro da Prierio Mazzolini (1456-1523). 
Lashing out at Cajetan's awkward way of presenting things, Molina 
makes a simple distinction later also adopted by Lessius?" between 
those who hold another man's good by virtue of a lawful title (iusto 
titulo), as is the case during the term of a contract, and those who hold 
another man's property without a lawful title (iniuste), say after notice 
has been served upon the debtor or in case of theft." If the debtor 


? Molina L., De iustitia et iure (Venice, apud Seffas: 1611), tom. 3, part. 2, disp. 
690, num. 1, p. 652. Except where indicated otherwise, the Venice edition is the basis 
for this article. 

% Molina L., De iustitia et iure (Conchae, ex officina M. Serrano de Vargas: 1597), 
tom. 2, disp. 560, num. 10, p. 2010. 

? Lessius, De iustitia et iure, lib. 2, cap. 27, dubit. 4, num. 16, p. 350; and Maz- 
zolini S. da Prierio, Summa Sylvestrina quae Summa Summarum nuncupatur (Lyon, 
sumptibus Petri Landry: 1593), part. 1, v. compensatio, num. 3, p. 149. 

© Lessius, De iustitia et iure, lib. 2, cap. 12, dubit. 10, num. 56-57, p. 144. 

^ Molina, De iustitia et iure, tom. 3, part. 2, disp. 690, num. 1-2, p. 652. 
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disposes of a licit title, no right to secret compensation exists on pain 
of restitution of the use value of the good, damages, and even cessant 
gain. Otherwise secret acquisition is allowed provided that the creditor 
takes into account a series of conditions. 

In addition to the habitual prerequisite that no legal remedies 
should be left, two other conditions receive the customary attention: 
the absence of scandal or harm to others and the duty to care for 
the soul of the debtor or his successor by informing him about the 
liquidation of his debt and by informing him that he no longer has 
any obligation before the court of conscience. There would be nothing 
special about these conditions, if Molina had not indicated that they 
are due to be observed as a matter of charity (lex charitatis propriae ac 
proximorum) rather than as a matter of justice—a distinction typical of 
his classifying spirit. Equally emblematic is his general insistence on 
another condition, namely the absolute certainty of the debt (debitum 
liquidum). For unless there is no doubt about your property right with 
respect to a good, its actual possessor is the stronger according to the 
maxim that the position of the possessor is the stronger one: ‘melior 
est conditio possidentis'.? Molina as well as Lessius insisted firmly on 
this principle in their discussion of the lawfulness of secret compen- 
sation." Borrowed from both ius commune property and procedural 
law, and further developed in the late scholastic tradition, the Jesuit 
Antonio Perez (1599-1649) in retrospect considered it to have been 
the single-most important cornerstone on which the whole building 
of Jesuit moral theology was erected. It should not come as a sur- 
prise, as Rudolf Schüssler has recently demonstrated, that the Spanish 
Dominicans had already employed this legal principle in tackling the 
question, put forward by emperor Charles V after the conquest of the 
Americas, whether the Spanish could feel secure about their claimed 
ownership over the land previously belonging to the indigenous peo- 
ple.“ This is yet another testimony to the extreme importance of pri- 
vate law in the political thought of the early modern period. A further 


? Molina, De iustitia et iure, tom. 3, disp. 691, num. 1, pp. 654-655. 

# Dig. 43, 33, 1, 1: ‘Melior est conditio possidentis’ and Lib. 6, reg. iur. 65: ‘In pari 
delicto vel causa potior est conditio possidentis.’ 

^ Lessius, De iustitia et iure, lib. 2, cap. 12, dub. 10, num. 58, p. 144. 

5 Perez A. De iustitia et iure et de poenitentia opus posthumum (Rome, ex 
typographia Varesii: 1668), tract. 2, disp. 2, cap. 4, p. 174. 

46 Cf. Schüssler R., “Moral Self-Ownership and Ius Possessionis in Late Scholastics”, 
in Makinen V.—Korkman P. (eds.), Transformations in Medieval and Early Modern 
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condition indicates once more the particularly juridical cast of the 
Jesuit order's casuistry: generally speaking only goods that were con- 
sumptibiles and belonged to the same species could form the object of 
occulta compensatio according to Molina. In a similarly juridical vain, 
Molina argues against Juan de Medina (1490-1546) that the occultus 
compensator effectively acquires the dominium over the goods from 
the debtor's property which he gets as a substitute for the performance 
the debtor owed to him. For taking into account the Roman principle 
that it is the owner who bears the risk of accidental loss or destruction 
(res perit domino/casum sentit dominus)," it would be absurd not to 
acknowledge that dominium passes over from the debtor to the com- 
pensator. Otherwise the debtor would for example be held to restitute 
a second time, in the event that the goods that were taken from him 
by virtue of occulta compensatio perished in the hands of his former 
creditor through an act of God.* 

There was no beating the Jesuits, then, in handling the power of 
legal techniques. That might have been one of the reasons why a Jesuit 
like Molina could self-confidently advocate occulta compensatio as a 
lawful and unproblematic means of maintaining the natural order 
without disturbing the public order.? Human positive law should sim- 
ply not be presumed to go against secret compensation if it fulfills the 
conditions outlined above. However, in the event that human law still 
rejected occulta compensatio despite its accordance with these condi- 
tions, then human law was to be judged false. It is hard to imagine 
a clearer way of expressing one's belief in the existence, first, of two 
rival normative universes, and, second, of conceiving of these parallel 
normative orders as constituting a hierarchical relationship, with the 
natural order being superior to the human one. It is slightly mislead- 


Rights Discourse, The New Synthese Historical Library. Texts and Studies in the His- 
tory of Philosophy 59 (Dordrecht: 2006) 154-155. 

" C. 4, 24, 9 and Dig. 50, 17, 23. 

5 Molina, De iustitia et iure, tom. 3, part. 2, disp. 691, num. 3, p. 657. 

? Molina, De iustitia et iure, tom. 3, part. 2, disp. 691, num. 1, pp. 655-656: ‘Ratio 
vero cur, servatis his conditionibus, fas sit occulta compensatio, haec est: Quoniam 
non est praesumendum ius humanum intendisse concurrentibus his conditionibus, 
nullaque occurrente via tuta qua is cui aliquid indubitate debeter, | comparare id pos- 
sit via iudicis, prohibere compensationem occultam neque si id intendisset iustum 
esset tale praeceptum : quo fit ut, concurrentibus his conditionibus, non faciat contra 
ordinem, sed praeter ordinem iuris, qui talem fecerit compensationem. Neque is dicit 
sibi ius, sed exequitur suum ius perspicuum ac manifestum, in defectum publicae 
potestatis, quae id velit aut possit exequi, in quo sane nullum intervenit peccatum." 
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ing, then, to present occulta compensatio as merely existing along with 
the existing legal order established by the public authorities (praeter 
ordinem iuris), as Molina does. In his view, veritas clearly overrules 
auctoritas in case they conflict. The natural order does not merely fill 
in the gaps where there is no actual provision in the existing body of 
state law. He unmistakably demonstrates this in asserting that if you 
resort to secret compensation with respect to the conditions set by 
natural law, you have a right to disobey the sentence subsequently 
passed on you by a judge in a secular court.? For although a lawful 
presumption exists before that court that you have unlawfully obtained 
the good you took away as a matter of compensation, it remains a false 
presumption (praesumptio falsa). What is more, if the judge could eas- 
ily have found that you had acted without neglecting the above-men- 
tioned conditions, he would even be condemned himself by Molina to 
pay damages for the harm he had done to you in passing a judgment 
that was simply wrong. 

Now that we have entered the courtroom, let me just add a little 
illustration of what Harro Hópfl has noted to be the strange phenom- 
enon whereby Jesuits argued ad hoc that private or public interest were 
not incompatible with the dictates of morality, whereas Machiavelli 
had argued equally ad hoc that they were. The question at hand is 
whether it is lawful for you to lie if you are questioned by the judge 
about the unlawful and secret compensation of which you are sus- 
pected. Unsurprisingly, we find Lessius dealing with this qualm of 
conscience borrowing from Martin de Azpilcueta, Dr. Navarrus.? The 
latter had already concluded that if you had lawfully compensated 
your right and were subsequently brought to court and forced to tell 
under oath whether you knew who had taken away the goods of the 
debtor or not, you could lawfully resort to mental reservation (reser- 
vatio mentalis). Consequently, you could lawfully say that you did not 
know, provided that you completed the phrase in your own mind with 
‘who has unlawfully compensated’. Lessius attests to his quite relaxed 
position on lying in addressing the same case with the sole modifica- 
tion that now the occulta compensatio took place unlawfully, given 


* Molina, De iustitia et iure, tom. 3, part. 2, disp. 691, num. 2, p. 656. 

* Cf. Hópfl, Jesuit Political Thought 96-97. 

? Azpilcueta M. (Dr. Navarrus), Enchiridion sive manuale confessariorum et poeni- 
tentium (Paris, apud viduam Guilielmi de la Noué: 1602), cap. 17, num. 116, p. 449. 
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that there were still public legal remedies at your disposal.” First, Les- 
sius opposes your obligation to speak the truth to the judge’s claim to 
question you, which is rightful given that you acted unlawfully, only 
to conclude that it is not improbable that you still have a right to use 
what he calls himself the ‘trick’ (artificium) of mental reservation. For 
the question as the judge understands it pertains to the unlawfulness 
of the compensation as to its substance (substantia) rather than to its 
mode (modus). And though the modus compensationis was improper, 
given that you should have taken the debtor to court, the compensa- 
tion as such was still lawful in order to get your due. As a result, you 
can lawfully have recourse to mental reservation by interiorly adding 
‘as to its substance’ to your outward declaration that you do not know 
who committed unlawful secret compensation. 


Innocent XI's Rejection of 'Occulta Compensatio’ and the 
Triumph of the Absolutist State 


It is a well-established fact that it was not in the least due to their 
doubtful reputation of being all too indulgent confessors that the 
Jesuits eventually had the book of true Catholic rules thrown at them 
by the very Popes they had committed themselves to. Subsequent to 
Pope Alexander VII Chigi’s (1655-1667) condemnation of the arbi- 
trary right of disobedience as advocated by some lax or benign moral 
theologians,** Pope Innocent XI Odescalchi (1676-1689) added to the 
triumph of the absolutist state by putting on his list of prohibited moral 
propositions the right to secret compensation for wage workers who 
considered themselves to be underpaid.” The fact that this prohibition 
was meant to be generic can be derived from a PhD thesis defended 


°° Lessius, De iustitia et iure, lib. 2, cap. 12, dub. 10, num. 62, p. 144-145. 

* Denzinger H.—Schónmetzer A., Enchiridion symbolorum, definitionum et dec- 
larationum de rebus fidei et morum (Freiburg im Breisgau et al: 1963?) 453, num. 
2048: Alexandri VII propositiones doctrinae moralis laxioris 1-28 damnatae in Decretis 
S. Officii 24. Sept. 1665, prop. 28: ‘Populus non peccat, etiamsi absque ulla causa non 
recipiat legem a principe promulgatum.’ 

* Denzinger—Schónmetzer, Enchiridion 462, num. 2137: Innocentii XI proposi- 
tiones lxv damnatae in Decretis S. Officii 2. Mart. 1679, prop. 37: ‘Famuli et famulae 
domesticae possunt occulte heris suis surripere ad compensandum operam suam, 
quam maiorem iudicant salario, quod recipiunt.' In a footnote to num. 2137, the edi- 
tors ascribe this proposition to Leonardus Lessius, De iustitia et iure 2, 12, 10. Along 
with Molina, however, Lessius firmly denies the right of servants to secret compensa- 
tion on the basis of their own judgment in l.c., num. 10, p. 145. 
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at the University of Leuven shortly afterwards by Thisius, a theology 
student coming from Maastricht.” It is indicative of its widespread 
acceptance until its condemnation in 1679 that we find Thisius berat- 
ing from the outset the large number of theologians and confessors 
who had made of occulta compensatio a universally received doctrine, 
much to the spiritual detriment of all employers and servants. He was 
then careful to extend the prohibition to any form of compensation 
in any contract or debtor-creditor relationship whatsoever, while at 
the same time pointing to the crux of the matter by stating that tak- 
ing the law in your own hands fundamentally and unlawfully makes 
you escape the jurisdictional power of the wordly court.” The political 
odds at stake in the defence or rejection of this seemingly insignificant 
private law institution were evidently very high. Trying to retain the 
Church’s power to regulate human behaviour in light of the growing 
dispute settling power of the secular authorities, Cajetan inspired the 
Dominicans and Jesuits of the early modern period to create a black 
hole of occulta compensatio in the legal order to let off as much regula- 
tory activity as possible from an increasingly positivist universe. By the 
end of the 17th century, however, the Counter-Reformation Church 
had eventually to take the honourable way out of this struggle for nor- 
mative dominance. 


°° See Thisius L.I., Theses theologicae quibus exhibentur quaedam observationes circa 
aliquot propositiones de furto, compensatione occulta, et restitutione inter lxv a Inno- 
centio XI condemnatas [praeses: Gummarus Huygens Lyranus ; defensio in collegio 
Adriani VI die 7 decembris 1684] (Louvain, Typis Guilielmi Stryckwant: 1684). 

7 Thisius L.I., Theses theologicae, concl. 2, par. 2, [s.p.]: 'existimo inquam quod 
illi nollent se subjicere tribunali cui veluti judices in propria causa adversus se 
sederent famuli et ancillae, conductores rerum suarum aut quicumque alii secum 
contrahentes." 
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LIPSIUS’S HERITAGE 


CAROLUS SCRIBANI AND THE LIPSIAN LEGACY 
THE POLITICO-CHRISTIANUS AND LIPSIUS’S 
IMAGE OF THE GOOD PRINCE 


Erik De Bom 


Vita Principis censura est, eaque perpetua: 

ad hanc dirigamur, ad hanc convertimur; 

nec tam imperio nobis opus est, quam exemplo. 
(Pliny, Panegyric 45) 


Habent quod imitentur Reges. nec discere pudeat. 
gloria est, ab ALBERTO didicisse; decus secutum 
fuisse; felicitas potuisse. 

(Scribani, Politico-Christianus 625) 


In 1608 the Flemish Jesuit Carolus Scribani published a small work, 
Defensio postuma, under the initials C.B.—they stand for Clarus Bonar- 
scius, a pseudonym which he had previously used—in which he viru- 
lently but subtly defended the recently deceased Justus Lipsius against 
various attacks from the Protestants, who accused him of, among 
other things, inconsistency and religious hypocrisy.’ Scribani was only 
one of many in the Catholic Southern Netherlands besides Aubertus 
Miraeus, Gerardus Corselius, Gaugericus Rivius, Erycius Puteanus, 
Nicolaus Oudartus, Johannes Woverius and others who tried to excul- 
pate Lipsius’s name from any assault and allegation? The deceased 
humanist could hardly have dreamt of a better advocate than Scribani, 
who was praised in the Imago Primi Saeculi as an outstanding author 
in the polemic genre. In a fictive dialogue he brought Lipsius himself 


! More information on this Defensio postuma can be found in Brouwers L., “Scrib- 
ani's verdediging van Justus Lipsius", Philologische Studién 4 (1932-1933) 216-221; 
Kluyskens J., “Een subjectief beeld van Justus Lipsius gedachtewereld: Iusti Lipsii 
defensio postuma (1608) van Carolus Scribani (1561-1629)”, Handelingen van de 
Koninklijke Zuidnederlandse Maatschappij voor Taal- en Letterkunde en Geschiedenis 
32 (1978) 125-137 and the lemma by Van Houdt T. in Tournoy G.—Papy J.—De 
Landtsheer J. (eds.), Lipsius en Leuven. Catalogus van de tentoonstelling in de Cen- 
trale Bibliotheek te Leuven, 18 september-17 oktober 1997, Supplementa Humanistica 
Lovaniensia 13 (Leuven: 1997), 266-269. 

? Cf. Van der Essen L.—Bouchery H.F., Waarom Justus Lipsius gevierd?, Mede- 
delingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en 
Schone Kunsten van België, Klasse der Letteren 11, 8 (Brussel: 1949) 45, nt. 45. 
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on the stage and let him refute all accusations one by one. The small 
but successful work was later incorporated into the second edition of 
the Fama postuma, a commemorative volume in honour of Lipsius to 
which many friends and colleagues contributed under the direction of 
Balthasar Moretus. 

Although Scribani enjoyed wide renown for his sharp pen, he was 
mostly known and praised for his anti-Machiavellian political work 
Politico-Christianus, a portrait of the Christian politician, published 
in Antwerp in 1624 and reissued with some minor adaptations in 
1626. He dedicated this voluminous work, which comprised almost 
650 pages, to the young Spanish King Philip IV who had come to the 
throne in 1621 at the age of sixteen. In sum, there appeared only five 
editions of the Politico-Christianus and no translations.’ This relative 
lack of success is probably due to its difficult baroque Latin style. Nev- 
ertheless, it was certainly read. Scribani himself sent copies to many 
distinguished statesmen, clerics, scholars and fellow brothers such 
as Philip IV himself, don Gaspar de Guzman (better known as the 
Count-Duke of Olivares), Petrus Peck, Chancellor of Brussels, Pope 
Urban VIII, Cardinal Francesco Barberini, Cardinal Frederico Borro- 
meo, Cardinal Alonso de la Cueva, the apostolic nuntius Giovanni- 
Francesco Guidi di Bagno, Erycius Puteanus, Adam Contzen, Mutius 
Vitelleschi, general of the Society of Jesus, Gulielmus de Lamormaini, 
while asking him to pass it on to emperor Ferdinand II if he deemed 
it worthy of the emperor's eyes, and many others.‘ Puteanus, Lipsius's 
successor as professor of Latin at the Collegium Trilingue in Leuven, 
called the Politico-Christianus a truly golden book, the book of books, 
in which everything is beautiful and grand, furnished with a compa- 
rable eloquence and wisdom.? Philip IV, the dedicatee of the volumi- 
nous work, was much pleased by it, but complained about two things: 
first, that Scribani was so far away from him in the Netherlands, and 
second, that he had given a lot of useful advice, of which he hoped 


> See Brouwers L., Carolus Scribani. Bibliographie mise au point par Jean-François 
Gilmont, Bibliotheca Belgica, Archief- en bibliotheekwezen in Belgié: Extra nummer 
17 (Bruxelles: 1977) 245-271. 

^ Cf. Brouwers L., Brieven van Carolus Scribani (1561-1629), uitgegeven met de 
medewerking van de Universitaire Stichting van Belgié (Antwerp 1972). 

> Puteanus E, Epistolarum Selectarum Apparatus Miscellaneus et Novus; officia 
familiaria, negotia, studia, continens. In centurias distributus (Cologne, Heredes Lazari 
Zetzneri: 1641) 278: 'Aureum purum putum, pretio et splendore carum...Librorum 
librum, in quo omnia pulchra et magna sunt, pari facundia et sapientia instructa." 
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that it would have been given to him in private.$ Fifteen years after its 
publication, it was recommended for the education of Johann Franz 
Karl, nephew of Maximilian of Bavaria, and included in his reading- 
list together with Lipsius’s Politica and the booklet of a proven histo- 
rian—three books of which he had to choose one.’ Hieremias Drexel 
(1581-1638), Hofprediger at this same court, gave Scribani’s Politico- 
Christianus a place in his canon of approved political works, besides 
Lipsius’s Politica and Monita et exempla politica, Robert Bellarmine’s 
De officio principis christiani, Jean Chokier’s Thesaurus Aphorismorum 
Politicorum, and Adam Contzen’s Politicorum libri decem. 

In this article I want to investigate to what extent Scribani is indebted 
in his Politico-Christianus to Lipsius’s political ideas, especially as they 
are expressed in his Monita et exempla politica. The connection seems 
obvious, since both wrote, among other things, about the qualities of 
a prince and since the Jesuit was a lifelong friend and admirer of the 
humanist, for whom he even composed a posthumous defence. On a 
general level Harro Hópfl in his book on Jesuit political thought brings 
up in passing that Lipsius was a favourite authority of Scribani.? More 
specifically, Toon Van Houdt and Jan Papy have argued in an article 
on the funeral literature in honour of Archduke Albert that Lipsius's 
Monita and his image of the good prince formed the ideological basis 
for Scribani's lengthy account of all the virtues of the deceased Arch- 
duke. Somewhat more prudent was Robert Bireley who states in his 
book The Counter-Reformation Prince that although Lipsius’s name 
was not mentioned even once in the whole Politico-Christianus, ‘there 


€ Imago primi saeculi Societatis Iesu a Provincia Flandro-Belgica eiusdem Societatis 
repraesentata (Antwerp, Balthasar Moretus: 1640) 878: ‘Philippus vero Rex Catholicus 
duo querebatur; alterum, tanto a se locorum intervallo distare Scribanii sapientiam; 
alterum, publici iuris factum esse, quem instar mysteriorum penes se unum habere 
optaverat, Politicum Christianum.’ 

7 See Dollinger H., “Kurfiirst Maximilian I. von Bayern und Justus Lipsius. Eine 
Studie zur Staatstheorie eines frühabsolutistischen Fürsten", Archiv für Kulturge- 
schichte 46 (1964) 227-308 (esp. 286) and Albrecht D., Maximilian I. von Bayern, 
1573-1651 (Munich: 1998) 153. 

* Hopfl H., Jesuit Political Thought. The Society of Jesus and the State, c. 1540-1630, 
Ideas in Context 70 (Cambridge: 2004) 112, nt. 3: 'He [Lipsius] was a favourite author- 
ity of Possevino, Lessius (his confessor, and author of a Defensio postuma), Scribani, 
Becanus, and Adam Contzen.' Hópfl is, however, mistaken in attributing the Defensio 
postuma to Lessius; it is of course the one Scribani wrote. 

? Van Houdt T.—Papy J., “Eulogizing Rulers and the Rules of Eulogy. Neo-Latin 
Funeral Literature in Honour of the Archduke Albert (1621-1622)", Eranos 95 (1997) 
108-124 (esp. 123). 
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was some evidence of his influence and traces of Neostoic themes as 
the frequent citation of Seneca and Epictetus would suggest.''? 

It is my aim to shortly present Scribani and his Politico-Christianus, 
discuss his views on the education of a ruler, in casu Philip IV, and 
study how he and Lipsius made use of examples. Most attention is 
paid to the way in which both of them present Archduke Albert as 
the ideal prince. 


1. The Politico-Christianus: a Dutch-Spanish Connection 


Carolus Scribani, born in Brussels in 1561, joined the Society of 
Jesus in 1582. He studied theology at the University of Leuven with 
the famous Leonardus Lessius (1554-1623) of whom he was a great 
admirer. In 1590 he was ordained a priest by his uncle Laevinus Tor- 
rentius (1525-1595). For two years Scribani lectured on philosophy 
at the University of Douai after which he was called to Antwerp in 
1593, where he became successively prefect and rector of the Jesuit 
college. In November 1613 he was appointed provincial of the recently 
founded 'Diets-Nederlandse' province. Six years later, in 1619, he was 
appointed rector of the Saint-Michielscollege in Brussels, a function 
which he fulfilled until 1625 when he was dismissed of all his duties and 
returned to Antwerp, where he died four years later. In sum, Scribani 
published nineteen works, partially in Dutch, partially in Latin, which 
can be divided into four categories: polemical works, eulogizing trea- 
tises on the city of Antwerp, ascetical writings, and, lastly, political 
works. To this last group belong, besides the Politico-Christianus, two 
anonymous pamphlets in both Dutch and Latin on the contemporary 
political and military situation in the Netherlands, the Veridicus Belgi- 
cus and the Apocalypsis Batavica. 

By dedicating his Politico-Christianus to the young Philip IV, Scrib- 
ani emphasised the Dutch-Spanish connection and tried to leave his 
mark on the Spanish policymaking, of which he was far from uncritical, 


1 Bireley R., The Counter-Reformation Prince. Anti-Machiavellianism or Catholic 
Statecraft in Early Modern Europe (Chapel Hill—London: 1990) 170. 

! On the life and works of Carolus Scribani, see Brouwers L., Carolus Scribani 
S.J., 1561-1629. Een groot man van de Contra-Reformatie in de Nederlanden, Studiën 
en tekstuitgaven van Ons Geestelijk Erf 14 (Antwerp: 1961) and the lemma by Van 
Houdt T. in Bloemendal J.—Heesakkers C. (eds.), Nederlandse Humanisten— biografie 
en bibliografie, on http://www.humbio.nl/biografieen nederlands/scribani carolus . 
1561 - 162.html. 
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in such a way that this would bring peace and prosperity to his beloved, 
but at the time heavily harassed Netherlands. Three years before the 
publication of the Politico-Christianus in 1624, Archduke Albert died 
and at the same moment of his death the Twelve Years’ Truce came 
to an end and the Netherlands were once more under direct control of 
the Spanish crown. Archduchess Isabella remained in office, but with 
apparently less jurisdiction than her predecessors. Throughout his work 
Scribani praised the Netherlands more than once—with a long account 
in a chapter on the duties of a military commander (1, 24)—and urged 
Philip in the dedicatory letter to think of the Belgians. For when he 
governs them, he may govern the world.” The Dutch-Spanish connec- 
tion is firmly established by setting Archduke Albert, governor of the 
Southern Netherlands and moving spirit of the Twelve Years’ Truce, 
as the principal example whom Philip had to follow as a guide in his 
conduct and all actions. By doing so, Scribani followed in the footsteps 
of Aubertus Miraeus (1573-1640), the Antwerp canon, court chaplain 
and court librarian, who in 1622 had published two eulogizing bio- 
graphical works in which he presents an idealized account of Albert’s 
virtues and deeds, and dedicated one of them to Philip IV." 

As regards the composition of the Politico-Christianus, it consists of 
two books of unequal length—the first comprises nearly two thirds of 
the whole—of which the first is devoted to the manners of the subjects, 
the second to the qualities of the prince. It was not a theologico-juridic 
treatise in the manner of Lessius's De iustitia et iure, nor a systematically 
structured manual on politics such as Lipsius's Politica, nor a massive, 
encyclopaedic volume like Contzen's Politicorum libri decem. Rather it 
was a collection of essays reminiscent of, as Bireley put it, Montaigne 
and anticipative of Saavedra. It was a true mirror-for-princes, an Insti- 
tutio Politico-Christiana as Scribani labelled his book in the heading of 
every page, in line with Erasmus's Institutio Principis Christiani. Both 
works were dedicated to a young prince and king of equal age: Erasmus's 
Institutio to the sixteen year old Prince Charles, the later Charles V, 
and Scribani's to the sixteen year old King Philip IV. By means of 


12 Scribani C., Politico-Christianus (Antwerp, Martinus Nutius: 1624), dedicatory 
letter: ‘Memorem Te tantum opto Iberici numquam inglorii sanguinis, memoremque 
Belgarum tuorum; quibus si imperas (abi invidia; magni veri haec pagina est) orbi 
imperare potes.” 

5 See Miraeus A., Serenissimi Alberti Belgarum Principis Elogium et Funus (Brus- 
sels, Ioannes Pepermanus: 1622) and Id., De vita Alberti Pii, Sapientis, Prudentis Bel- 
garum Principis commentarius (Antwerp, Officina Plantiniana: 1622). 

14 See Bireley, The Counter-Reformation Prince 162. 
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practical guidelines they sought to leave their mark on the education 
and government of their (future) sovereign. Whereas Erasmus’s exposi- 
tion is rather chronologically constructed beginning with the prince’s 
birth and the appointment of an ideal teacher, Scribani addresses vari- 
ous topics which are loosely connected to one another and which dis- 
cuss such things as the kind of life one has to live, the way in which 
friends should be acquired and maintained, the position one has to take 
in marriage, the kind of clothes one has to wear, and so on. 

Scribani presents a Politica, but a Christian Politica, as he also 
emphasised more than once in his correspondence.’ In the letter to 
the reader he states: ‘I only want you to be warned, my reader, that I 
release this Politico-Christianus, not only a politician, but, of all kinds 
of men, a Christian man in faith, piety and character! Scribani tries 
to harmonize two concepts which seem at first sight irreconcilable. 
What he means with the word politicus, he hints at in passing in a 
chapter on the use of simulation: 


These simulators, whom we commonly call politicians [politici], who 
profess something with their mouth, and conceal another thing in their 
mind, must then be shunned, for they nearly storm like a savage and 
lapse into cruelty as soon as they have seized power." 


With all possible (rhetorical) means Scribani tries to rescue the notion 
‘politicus’, which since Machiavelli had become associated with the 
science of governing a state irrespective of any moral standards and 
religious, id est Christian, framework, by cleaning it from immoral- 
ity and reconciling it (once again) with religion. This forces him to 
explain why he as a priest has buried himself in the so-called perni- 
cious art of politics and what made him write a whole book about it. 
As he explains in a letter to Petrus Peck: 


15 See Brouwers, Brieven van Carolus Scribani, nrs. 19, to the magistrate of Antwerp 
(Nunc mitto Politicum, sed Christianum, qualem scio vos amare.’); 20, to the magistrate 
of Brussels (‘Quae caussa quod ad vos mittam Politicum, sed Christiane veste, tamquam 
non morituro balteo succinctum."); 22, to Joannes Benning (‘Habes Politicum meum, 
sed Christianum, nec alius venire debuit a manu religiosa"); 27, to Carolus Mastrilli 
(‘Politicum videbis, sed Christianum, illumque politum et pumicatum.’), and passim. 

1$ Scribani, Politico- Christianus, Letter to the reader: "Tantum monitum te, Lector, 
volo, me hunc Politico-Christianum manumittere, non politicum tantum; sed virum 
in omni hominum genere fide, pietate, moribus Christianum." 

17 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 160: ‘Fugiendi dein serio simulatores hi, quos vulgo 
Politicos vocamus, qui aliud ore produnt, aliud mente recondunt: fere namque saevi- 
unt, et in crudelitatem abeunt, ubi imperium nacti fuerint. 
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Others will be surprised that so many things which relate to the court, 
nobility, war, peace, treasure, seas, in sum all things that relate in a state 
to politics, are discussed by the pen of a priest. Let them stop being sur- 
prised, when they consider that great men before me have sweated in the 
same arena, if they consider, in short, my age, the seventy five years of 
civil war and the swaying fortunes, if they consider that I was not a listless 
spectator of everything, that I was nearly born amidst the arms, well edu- 
cated, and have grown old amongst familiars taking up arms against each 
other, not unaware of what was done bravely, cowardly, prudently and 
imprudently. But religion is not a cloud that keeps off every sunshine of 
prudence from a religious house. Neither are the customs of the century 
a cloud, which rains down prudence as a shower of rain on the thirsty 
earth. Celibacy has not produced foolishness and laziness, neither has Eva 
as a wife given her Adam prudence and a more noble character. 


In brief, there must be given short shrift to those people who, as Scrib- 
ani states, descend from one or other Machiavelli of their century, who 
teaches Christ prudence and the habits of the court, and who rather 
follow the laws of court than Christ, rather Machiavelli than God.” 


2. Archduke Albert as the Ideal Ruler 


2.1. Educating and Counselling the Prince 


In an interesting chapter on education which bears clear resemblance 
to Erasmus’s pedagogical ideas,” Scribani vehemently advocated the 


18 Brouwers, Brieven van Carolus Scribani, nr. 21: 'Mirabuntur alii a religioso calamo 
tam multa quae aulam, nobilitatem, sagum, togam, aerarium, maria, quae denique 
quidquid prope in Republica politicum tangunt. Mirari desinent, si cogitaverint viros 
faustitatis et eruditionis opinione magnos in eadem ante me arena sudasse, si denique 
aetatem meam, si septem et quinquaginta annorum bella civilia, alternante fortuna 
vices cogitaverint, et spec(ta)torem me omnium non ignavum, ac inter arma prope 
natum, sane educatum, et in consanguineo hoc ferro consenuisse, non ignarum fortiter, 
ignave, prudenter iuxta ac imprudenter actorum. Sed neque religio nebula est, quae 
omnem prudentiae solem arceat a religiosa domo, nec saeculi mores nubes sunt, quae 
prudentiam tamquam imbrem depluant in sitientem terram, nec coelibatus fatuitatem 
et ignaviam, nec uxor Eva Adamo suo prudentiam et animos addit generosiores.’ 

19 Scribani, Politico- Christianus 13: ‘Vos fors melius Herode nati, aut edocti a divini- 

tatis a primordio aemulatore, aut ab aliquo saeculi nostri Machiavello, qui prudentiam 
Christum doceret, et aulae mores. [...] sunt nimirum apud inferos tot millia formosarum, 
tot millia purpuratorum: sunt fere quicunque saeculi prudentia magni, plus aulam quam 
Christum in Evangelio docentem secuti, plus Machiavellum quam Deum.’ 
? On Erasmus's pedagogic views and purposes, see e.g. Van Herwaarden J., 
Mensen...worden niet geboren maar gevormd': Erasmus en het principe van de 
opvoeding", Bijdragen en Mededelingen betreffende de Geschiedenis der Nederlanden 
122 (2007) 519-537. 
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power of education, which together with virtue could transform nature 
to a high degree. Therefore, raising and educating young people from 
their very first years is of the utmost importance. Especially promising 
individuals who seem to be born for great things, must be guided with 
intense care, since their education will later reflect on so many others 
by their high position in society. A fortiori this holds true for a prince, 
who is at the head of all citizens and to whom all eyes are directed. 
Like Lipsius and other humanists Scribani pays much attention to the 
exemplary function of the prince, which he sees as a crucial one and 
about which he writes in one of the following chapters: 


It is incredible what the exemplary function of the prince can do in shap- 
ing both kinds of life. For, almost from his conduct is formed that of the 
others. The result being that if you give a prince who is a little instructed 
by and strengthened with virtues, there is no need for precepts. Spon- 
taneously and with some blind impetus they follow him, like sons their 
father, and express his conduct.”! 


With sentences and images from Pliny which can also be found in 
Lipsius’s Monita, Scribani compares the prince to a censura and linea 
to which one adjusts one’s life, and to a speculum which is taken as a 
model. In another comparison he puts the prince on a par with the 
sun which can never hide itself.” 

Although Scribani is an ardent advocate of an education that takes 
into account everyone’s talents, he is not prepared to follow this prin- 
ciple when it comes to the education of a young boy who is predes- 
tined to govern a whole state. 


In every education something must be indulged to someone’s inclina- 
tion, unless that degenerates from virtue or the approved manners of 
the ancestors. I do not want a king who plays on the cithaera or who 
acts as a comedian, although his nature propels him to it. Nor do I want 


?! Scribani, Politico-Christianus 144: ‘Incredibile enim est quid Principis exemplum, 
in utramque vitam efformandam possit. fere enim ex illius moribus finguntur reli- 
quorum. Ut, si Principem dederis virtutibus quaqua parte instructum ac munitum, 
nihil opus praeceptis sit: ultro ac caeco quodam impetu sequentur, ut filii patrem, 
referentque mores illius." 

? Scribani, Politico-Christianus 81: ‘Est enim Superiorum vita perpetua quaedam 
censura ac linea, ad quam dirigimur; speculum ad quod convertimur. neque enim tam 
imperio opus, quam exemplo, cum infidelis recti magister sit metus. [...] Superioris 
maxime: cuius cum vita, Solis instar, omnium obtutibus obiiciatur, etiam virtutes, 
quarum radii omnium quaqua oculos repercutiunt. Et frustra se tegit sol.’ Cfr. Pliny, 
Pan. 45 and Lipsius J., Monita 1, 1 and 2, 8. 
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an engraver, painter or physician, although he is being driven to it by 
a strong impulse of nature. Nor do I want an experienced grammarian, 
nor a literary critic, nor a commentator on an old poet, although he is 
brought to this by the hands of nature. I even want him to be led away 
from these by constantly opposing this inclination of nature. A soul that 
is born for government or is prepared for it, must be elevated to great 
things which are worthy of government. I want that a royal young man 
not only loves the liberal arts, but also all noble ones; but I do not want 
him to follow them: he may cultivate them in others and even stipulate 
them for a reward, but he never may admit them in himself.” 


Even a prince’s nobility does not dismiss him from being educated, 
since virtue and wisdom, the only true cornerstones of nobility, do 
not descend from parents to children.” The magnificent qualities and 
accomplishments of one's ancestors are no safeguard that he or she— 
although Scribani almost never speaks positively of any females—will 
live up to the standards set out by them. Therefore, one may only take 
pride in one's own achievements attained by a virtuous living. This is 
the single basis for true nobility and hence true kingship. 

Scribani is perfectly aware that however many rules and guidelines 
one may set up for raising the young, the education and, by extension, 
counselling of a prince is a more than delicate affair. His nature, like 
that of any superior, is very sensitive to being passed by any subordi- 
nate. As he wrote to his fellow brother Herman Hugo: 


I have written for subjects and for princes. Advising the former can be 
done by everyone, advising princes by a few. Nothing brings so much 


# Scribani, Politico-Christianus 79: ‘In omni educatione, aliquid propensioni dan- 
dum, nisi illa degeneraverit a virtute, aut maiorum probata conditione. Nolo Regem 
citharoedum, nolo comoedum, licet eo natura trahat; nolo caelatorem, pictorem, 
medicum, quamvis forti ad illa naturae impulsu rapiatur; nolo peritum Grammati- 
cum, litterarum criticum, aut veteris Poétae commentatorem, naturae licet manibus 
ad haec ducatur. quin adeo abduci ab his velim, constanter huic naturae propensioni 
obviam eundo. Ad magna, et imperio digna erigendus animus qui imperio nascitur, 
aut paratur. Amare Regium iuvenem artes non liberales modo, sed et honestas omnes 
volo, sequi nolo: colore in aliis et praemiare etiam, in se nunquam admittere." 

^ Scribani, Politico-Christianus 125-128. On the typical humanistic debate on the 
relation between nobilitas and vera nobilitas, see Kajanto L, Humanism in a Chris- 
tian Society II. Classical Moral Philosophy and Oratory in Finland 1640-1713, Annales 
Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae B, 254 (Helsinki: 1990) 100-107 and Skinner Q., 
“Thomas More's Utopia and the Virtue of True Nobility”, in id., Visions of Politics. 
Volume II: Renaissance Virtues (Cambridge: 2002) 213-244 [- revised and updated 
version of “More’s Utopia and the Language of Renaissance Humanism”, in Pagden 
A. (ed.), The Languages of Political Theory in Early-Modern Europe, Ideas in Context 
4 (Cambridge: 1987) 123-157]. 
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labour or so much danger, than giving advice to a prince without being 
asked. And even when one is asked to do so, so that he will not fall out of 
favour when the prince notices that he knows more and that he himself 
is forced to acknowledge his superior.” 


Nevertheless, a prince must be receptive to advice and be willing to be 
instructed in order to avoid accumulating countless errors. Counsellors 
for their part must take into account the situation, time and place, their 
relation to the ruler (which is one of a subordinate to a superior) and the 
mood of the prince, and try to convince him instead of forcing him. Most 
importantly, a counsellor must display modesty in order that ‘he does 
not seem to be willing to teach; the crown hates it to be taught.’ It must 
seem as if the ruler himself has taken all decisions.” An ideal instrument 
for achieving this end, is making use of examples of predecessors. 


2.2. The Ultimate Weapon of Education: the Use of Examples 


Like Lipsius and so many other humanists Scribani acknowledges the 
central place of examples in education, and subscribes with pleasure 
to its use in his own manual. Traditionally he refers to Seneca's often 
quoted sententia concerning the effect of examples, but in contrast to 
most of his predecessors he cites the passage in full: 


Seneca warns us prudently in this and truly: The way is long if one fol- 
lows precepts, but short and helpful, if one follows patterns. Cleanthes 
could not have been the express image of Zeno, if he had merely heard 
his lectures; he shared in his life, saw into his hidden purposes, and 
watched him to see whether he lived according to his own rules. Plato, 
Aristotle, and the whole throng of sages who were destined to go each 
his different way, derived more benefit from the character than from 
the words of Socrates. It was not the classroom of Epicurus, but living 
together under the same roof, that made great men of Metrodorus, Her- 
machius, and Polyaenus.? 


25 Brouwers, Brieven van Carolus Scribani, nr. 47: ‘Scripsi ad subditos, ad Principes. 
Prioribus suadere possunt omnes, Principibus pauci, nec quidquam aut plus laboris, aut 
plus periculi secum trahit, quam inrogatum consilia dare Principi, imo et rogatum, ne 
fors si plus te scire videat Princeps, et superiorem cogatur agnoscere, gratia excidas.’ 

26 Cfr. Scribani, Politico-Christianus 107-108 and 137-138. 

7 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 71: ‘monet Seneca, et prudenter in hac re, et vere: 
Longum iter est per praecepta, breve et efficax per exempla. Zenonem Cleanthes non 
expressisset, si eum tantummodo audivisset: vitae eius interfuit, secreta perspexit, obser- 
vavit illum an ex formula sua viveret. Plato et Aristoteles plus ex moribus, quam ex 
verbis Socratis traxerunt. Metrodorum, et Hermachium, et Polyaenum, magnos viros, 
non schola Epicuri, sed contubernium fecit? (= Sen, Luc. 1, 6) 
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It is by seeing and as it were being part of one’s life that you are inspired 
to live up to that person’s standards. Not the education in a class- 
room can assure this end, but being a member of a contubernium— 
‘non schola Epicuri, sed contubernium fecit’—this is a small group of 
individuals who live together in friendship under the guidance of an 
‘illuminating’ master and all learn from each other. This was Lipsius's 
ideal as he put it into practice by educating promising young people 
for eminent offices in society or church.” 

In what follows, Scribani discusses the use of examples in more 
detail. The fundament of good examples are deeds, because they are 
more efficient than words and inspire more directly to imitation: 


Certainly, deeds are more powerful than words and convert more eas- 
ily to an example and to imitation. They flow in more powerfully, draw 
in deeper, stick in more tenaciously and add a kind of spur even with 
someone reluctant. They doubtlessly inflict a natural feeling of bashful- 
ness and shame, and by this only name frequently draw to following.? 


It is almost by second nature that one compares automatically his 
achievements with those of someone else and that he, in turn, by doing 
so will act out of a kind of awe and shame. Therefore it is of the utmost 
importance that especially teachers are selected with care, since they 
are often imitated straight away by their pupils. Even persons of an 
advanced age are advised to keep a self chosen example before their 
eyes. Since it is obvious that such a person cannot be ever present, 
Scribani follows the lead of Epicurus by referring to his dictum—also 
recorded in Seneca's Epistulae Morales ad Lucilium—that a prince 
like anybody else should choose a good man whom he must always 
keep in mind and live and act as if he were watching.” This person 


? See Peeters H., "Le contubernium de Lipse à Louvain à travers sa correspon- 
dance", in Tournoy G.—De Landtsheer J.—Papy J. (eds.), Iustus Lipsius. Europae 
lumen et columen. Proceedings of the International Colloquium. Leuven 17-19 Sep- 
tember 1997, Supplementa Humanistica Lovaniensia 15 (Leuven: 1999) 141-168 and 
Morford M., Stoics and Neostoics. Rubens and the Circle of Lipsius (Princeton—New 
Jersey: 1991) 14-51. 

? Scribani, Politico-Christianus 71-72: ‘facta nimirum dictis potentiora sunt, et 
facilius eunt in exemplum, in imitationem, influunt potentius, hauriuntur altius, 
inhaerent tenacius, et calcar quoddam addunt etiam reluctanti. verecundiam sane 
incutiunt et ruborem, et vel hoc solo frequenter nomine, trahunt in sequelam.’ 

% Scribani, Politico-Christianus 379: ‘Ab Epicuro est: Aliquis vir bonus nobis eligen- 
dus, ac semper ante oculos habendus, ut sic tanquam illo spectante vivamus, et omnia 
tanquam illo vidente faciamus; (= Sen., Luc. 1, 11 [= Epic. frg. 210 Us]) 
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serves as a monitor, protector, leader, and example. At this point, 
a twofold problem arises. First of all, it is very hard to find such an 
excellent individual. At first sight this difficulty can easily be overcome 
by not clinging to the present in order to find a living example. It is 
certainly as good to turn to the past and choose a historical character 
as a model. But even then it is not easy, as Scribani states at the very 
beginning of his Politico-Christianus, to find someone who incarnates 
all qualities and could hence serve as a ‘perfect’ example: 


And if you do not find one great man among all, select from different 
individuals the greatness in which they excel, and follow what you find 
as the most praiseworthy in them. Imitate the courage in Alexander, 
modesty in August, clemency in Caesar, temperance in Trajan, affabil- 
ity in Antony, liberality in Titus, courteousness in Theodosius, piety in 
Ludovicus, and the other virtues in other emperors and kings.? 


The passage is reminiscent of Lipsius's advice in the opening chapter 
of his Monita et exempla politica in which he compares the prince to 
the painter Zeuxis: 


Just as formerly the painter Zeuxis, who wanted to portray Juno, assem- 
bled the most beautiful virgins of Agrigentum and used from all indi- 
vidually that which was the most remarkable in each of them, just like 
that, I said, the Prince and politicians should model their power (that is 
Juno) and prudence on illustrious examples and deeds.? 


For both Scribani and Lipsius selection is essential in the construc- 
tion of an imaginary, exemplary figure, so to speak, because a perfect 
guide does not exist. In his Monita, the latter therefore discusses vari- 
ous virtues which he illustrates with dozens of examples each showing 


?! Scribani, Politico-Christianus 380: ‘elige aliquem cuius tibi vita et oratio placet: 
quem propositum tibi semper habeas, vel in monitorem, vel in custodem, vel in 
ducem, et exemplum." 

32 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 4: ‘Quod si in omnibus unum non deprehen- 
derit magnum, e singulis, in qua excelluerunt, magnitudinem deligat, sequaturque 
quod laudatissimum in singulis deprehenderit. animos in Alexandro, modestiam in 
Augusto, clementiam in Caesare, temperantiam in Traiano, facilitatem in Antonio, 
liberalitatem in Tito, comitatem in Theodosio, pietatem in Ludovico, reliquasque in 
aliis Imperatoribus Regibusque virtutes imitetur.' 

3 Monita I, 1, p. 2: ‘Ita sicut Zeuxis ille pictor olim, Iunonem effigiaturus, virgines 
Agrigentinorum pulcherrimas conduxit, et e singulis aptavit quod praestantissimum 
in quaque esset: ita, inquam, Princeps, et politici viri, ab exemplis factisque illustribus 
potentiam (ea Iuno est) et prudentiam suam forment. All references to Lipsius's text 
are to the editio princeps: Lipsius J., Monita et Exempla Politica. Libri duo, qui Virtutes 
et Vitia Principum spectant (Antwerp, Officina Plantiniana: 1605). 
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in their own way how the quality is put into practice by an illustri- 
ous historical predecessor who acts according to the situation. At the 
same time, Lipsius did more than simply listing these examples.” By 
dedicating his last political work to Archduke Albert, he bestowed 
an enormous praise upon him, but an implicit and indirect one. The 
praise is implicit because Albert's name is not mentioned even once, 
and indirect because it is based on dozens of similia that are not 
elaborated. All qualities in which other princes and statesmen have 
excelled separately, are now all unified in the person of the Archduke. 
In other words, Lipsius's mirror-for-princes was not only a sketch of 
the ideal king, but also a praise of the king, more correctly, governor, 
who answered this ideal. 

Scribani for his part wanted to set a clear example for the young 
Philip, but just like Lipsius he was aware of the difficulty of finding 
a person of irreproachable conduct in all respects. Nevertheless, it 
seemed as if the Jesuit had found such a person: Archduke Albert. 
At the end of various chapters of the second book on the prince he is 
mentioned and praised as the embodiment of the virtue under discus- 
sion. Admittedly, it is true that besides Albert other prominent fig- 
ures are praised for their conduct and achievements as well, such as 
Emperor Charles V, General Ambrogio Spinola, and Pope Urban VIII, 
but for none of them the praise is so lavish, nor iterated so often and 
systematically linked to the virtue discussed in the chapter. At the end 
of the Politico-Christianus this praise of the Archduke culminates in 
the commemorative inscriptions of his virtues which were drawn up 
at the occasion of his death. Scribani's choice for Albert is far from 
arbitrary. As a member of the house of Habsburg and by his marriage 
to Isabella a son in law of Philip IL, the Archduke was a near relative 
of the young Philip IV who could be used by Scribani as an ideal 
example to appeal more directly to the king's feelings and inspire him 
more easily to imitation. Moreover, he is said to have taken Philip II, 
grandfather of Philip IV and subject of a short eulogy, as an exam- 
ple for himself? In composing his mirror-for-princes in this way, 


# See the lemma by Van Houdt T. in Tournoy G.—Papy J.—De Landtsheer J. 
(eds.), Lipsius en Leuven. Catalogus van de tentoonstelling in de Centrale Bibliotheek 
te Leuven, 18 september-17 oktober 1997, Supplementa Humanistica Lovaniensia 13 
(Leuven: 1997) 236-239 (esp. 238). 

3 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 502: ‘Proposuit sibi prudenter feliciterque imi- 
tandum ALBERTUS PHILIPPUM II. omnium saeculi sui Principum maximum, et qui 
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Scribani closely followed the technique of Lipsius, who included sev- 
eral examples from Albert’s ancestors in his Monita et exempla politica 
in order to propagate and glorify his dynasty and in the hope that the 
examples would be more effective, as Marijke Janssens has shown in 
her contribution to this volume. The choice for this specific close rela- 
tive of Philip IV brought the Jesuit other and, for his purposes, perhaps 
even greater advantages. He offered the young king, who was a direct 
descendant of the Spanish branch of the Habsburg family, a model 
from the younger, Austrian branch of the same family.” Although the 
emperor of the Holy Roman Empire was almost always elected from 
this Austrian family, the Spanish family felt superior because of their 
territorial preponderance and natural resources. By choosing Albert as 
an example for Philip IV Scribani subtly hinted at these tensed rela- 
tions and made the Austrian branch in a certain way the morally supe- 
rior model of the two. Writing in the Netherlands with the prosperity 
of its inhabitants in mind, Scribani, secondly, tactfully used the person 
of the Archduke as a means to strengthen the connection between the 
Netherlands and the Spanish motherland and to fashion the policy of 
the latter after that of the former. Lastly, by praising Albert as the ideal 
model, he could connect his own name in a more original way to the 
lavish and rather monotonous literary production at the occasion of 
the Archduke's death in 1621.” 


2.3. Scribani's Use of the ‘Lipsian’ Albert 


It seems convincing that Scribani in constructing his idealised picture 
of Albert as an example for Philip IV had made use of Lipsius's implicit 
and indirect account of the Archduke in his Monita. It remains, how- 
ever, to be studied whether the Jesuit offered the new Spanish king, 
in the words of Toon Van Houdt and Jan Papy, indeed ‘a true ‘Lip- 


conferri merito cum primis omnium retro saeculorum Regibus possit et debeat, ut 
iure monumento illius posteritas Magni nomen inscribat.’ 

3% See on this matter Elliot J.H., The Count-Duke of Olivares. The Statesman in an 
Age of Decline (New Haven—London: 1986) 54-55. 

? See Van Houdt— Papy, “Eulogizing Rulers and the Rules of Eulogy”; Papy J.- 
Van Houdt T., “The Image of Archduke Albert in Seventeenth-Century Funeral 
Literature", in Thomas W.—Duerloo L. (eds.), Albert & Isabella, 1598-1621. Essays 
(Brussels— Turnhout: 1998) 319-334; De Bom E., “Mirroring the Prince. Classical and 
Humanist Models in the Funeral Orations for Archduke Albert by Nicolaus Vernu- 
laeus and his Contemporaries", Neulateinisches Jahrbuch. Journal of Neo-Latin Lan- 
guage and Literature 10 (2008) 41-59. 
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sian’ mirror-for-princes’, with Albert as the perfect incarnation of the 
‘Lipsian’ model that from then on was to be imitated by all Christian 
rulers. Throughout the nearly 650 pages of the Politico-Christianus, 
there occurs no single reference to Lipsius’s Monita, nor to any of its 
examples. In spite of this, it can be stated safely that the general image 
of Albert as the ideal prince may be found in great lines in Lipsius’s 
mirror-for-princes, but it is clear that Scribani laid his own accents 
and it seems hardly likely that he relied directly on the Monita. His 
first purpose was to shape an unmistakably Christian, anti-Machiavel- 
lian politician. As he stated himself at the end of his work: ‘I have been 
thinking about a vir Politico-Christianus: I have found the Archduke.’ 
In his portrait, most attention is paid to this anti-Machiavellian aspect, 
which can also be found in the Monita, but which Scribani worked out 
far more overwhelmingly and directly. 

In the first two chapters of the second book Scribani offers a subtle 
interplay with the first chapters of I] Principe, in which Machiavelli 
discusses how princes may come into power and, secondly, how they 
can maintain that power. Where the latter especially deals with the 
problem of acquiring power, the former examines in greater detail 
how power can be preserved. Scribani briefly summarises that princes 
are brought to power by succession, election, or by making use of vio- 
lence (war)—this last possibility being a topic not discussed by Lip- 
sius. Machiavelli devotes most of his attention to warfare and violence; 
only one chapter is dedicated to succession (2) and one to election 
(9). The Jesuit also lavishly comments on warfare—although not as 
extensively as Machiavelli—but he does not want to recommend it. On 
the contrary, he meticulously brings to attention the many difficulties 
and dangers it involves.” People are driven by the desire to seize more 
power, and, as a result, they always find a reason to wage war. Scribani 
agrees that succession is the simplest way without much effort. He 
also acknowledges that election involves a great deal of favour (favor) 
and virtue (virtus), but contrary to Machiavelli he evaluates the latter 
more than the former. The Italian almost exclusively focuses on the 
favore of the people (del popolo) and the notables (de' grandi). Scrib- 
ani enumerates various virtues which are of crucial importance in an 


38 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 626: ‘Meditabar virum Politico-Christianum: inveni 
Principem." 
# Scribani, Politico- Christianus 395-399. 
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election: prudence (prudentia), military experience (militaris peritia), 
physical strength (robor), justice (iustitia), clemency (clementia), con- 
stancy (constantia) and liberality (liberalitas). These are the qualities of 
a good politician. It is no coincidence that Archduke Albert has seized 
power by his virtuousness (meruerat virtus Imperium). Moreover, he 
in no way has tried to increase his power, neither by force of arms, 
neither by non-violent means. Besides that, he was offered dominion 
twice, but each time he refused to accept it. By doing that, he even 
surpassed Emperor Theodosius (346-395), who had done it once and 
who only begged not to appoint him emperor. The Latin eulogist Paca- 
tus lavishly praised Theodosius for his attitude and deemed it impos- 
sible that anyone could overshadow him.” 

In the second chapter Scribani examines the means which are nec- 
essary to preserve power. According to him this is much more difficult 
than conquering new territory. Where for the latter violence (viribus) 
and audacity (audacia) are needed, the former requires prudence.“ 
The Jesuit does not define prudence like Lipsius as ‘the knowledge of 
facts and events and a correct judgement of them’, but understands 
it in a threefold way: a prince must win his subjects over with kind- 
ness (comitas), he must grant his enemies clemency, and display mild- 
ness (mansuetudo) and benignity (benignitas) towards all.” Especially 
benignity is of crucial importance to Scribani and turns up regularly 
in his Politico-Christianus. It may not be confused with a too famil- 
iar contact (nimia familiaritas), because it cannot produce reverence 
(veneratio). Familiaritas brings about a kind of equality and promotes 
some vices. Benigitas is best compared with the affection of a father 
for his children: 


^ Scribani, Politico-Christianus 399-400: ‘De hoc [= Theodosio] Pacatus: Illud prae 
ceteris mirum, quod, cum omnia faceres ut imperare deberes, nihil tamen faciebas ut 
imperares. argumento est dies ille communis boni auctor, quo tu, cum ad suscipiendum 
Imperium vocaberis, oblatum Imperium deprecatus es. [...] Credetne hoc olim ventura 
posteritas, et praestabit nobis tam gloriosam fidem, ut nostro demum saeculo annuat 
factum, quod tantis infra supraque temporibus, nec invenerit aemulum, nec habuerit 
exemplum? Invenit ALBERTUS: qui non semel, sed bis Imperium, non deprecatur, sed 
repulit.' The citation can be found in Pacat., 10-11. 

^' Scribani, Politico-Christianus 402: ‘viribus et audavia regna parantur, prudentia 
retinentur. 

? Scribani, Politico-Christianus 402: ‘Comitas deinde a veteribus in suos com- 
mendata, clementia in hostes, mansuetudo et benignitas in omnes.' In the next pages 
Scribani elaborates on each of these three items. 
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Does he admonish [his subjects]? He must imitate a father. Does he 
reprehend them? He must think that they are his sons. Does he punish 
them? He must take the attitude of a father towards his sons. Does he 
give presents? He must do it in a fatherly way, in order that his presents 
are accompanied with friendly words. 


Archduke Albert has found the ideal midpoint between benignitas and 
maiestas. He did not display more benignity than a father; neither did 
he rely on more majesty than befitted a prince. By this benignitas he 
assured for himself the love (amor) of his subjects, and by the maies- 
tas he gained the necessary reverence (veneratio).^ He was also a true 
example of a clement prince. 

A ruler can put into practice that benignitas by giving his subjects 
the freedom of his palace and by carefully listening to everyone. Con- 
trary to Lipsius who had hinted at this with the example of Rudolf I, 
Scribani elaborates on this subject in a separate chapter (2, 3). He is 
convinced that straight and spontaneous contact (promptitudo) and 
easy access (facilitas) give the subjects a feeling of equality (aequitas). 
While everyone believes to enjoy a privilege, they all unconsciously 
support the authority of the ruler. If a prince is not prepared to act in 
such a way, he gives an impression of haughtiness (fastus) and con- 
tempt (contemptus), and people no longer recognise him as a father, 
but as a tyrant. They cease to be his sons, and all become slaves who 
can only be controlled by fear (metus). Explicitly Scribani states that 
subjects cannot be governed in that way; therefore only love (amor) is 
needed. As is commonly known, the question whether a prince ought 
to be loved or feared was a crucial theme in Machiavelli's I] Principe 
(17), which has caused a great deal of controversy.“ In a separate 


2 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 407: ‘Monet? imitetur patrem. Reprehendit? cogitet 
filios. Punit? induat personam patris in filios. Donat? patrum more faciat: ut benignis 
verbis dona vestiat.' 

^ Scribani, Politico-Christianus 407: 'Benignitatem Belgarum Princeps ALBERTUS 
maiestate miscuit: neque benignitatem tamen unquam ultra patris affectum extendit, 
nec maiestatem supra Principem extulit. hanc illa temperans; nec se abiiciens, nec 
extollens. ut et maiestas venerationem, et benignitas amorem provocaret.'" 

5 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 415: ‘aequitas enim magnam opinionem ingenerat 
animis promptitudo, ac facilitas." 

* Although both being loved and feared have their advantages, Machiavelli pre- 
ferred to be feared, because it would be safer. See Machiavelli N., I] Principe. A cura 
di Mario Martelli. Corredo filologico a cura di Nicoletta Marcelli (Roma: 2006) 228: 
"Nasce da questo una disputa, s'elli é meglio essere amato che temuto o econverso. 
Respondesi che si vorrebbe essere l'uno e l'altro; ma perché elli é difficile accozzarli 
insieme, è molto pit sicuro essere temuto che amato.' 
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chapter programmatically entitled ‘love is more powerful than fear’ 
(amor timore potior) the Jesuit defends his point of view. The well- 
being of the state depends on the benignitas of the subjects (cives); hate 
(odium) which comes forth from fear leads to fall (exitus)." Only an 
upright feeling of affection can be a true source of reverence. When 
people keep quiet out of fear, they are slaves who can only be controlled 
by violence and force. The prince then turns into a tyrant. When he 
disappears, all fear ebbs away. Once more Scribani stresses, with refer- 
ence to Xenophon, that a prince may not differ in any respect from 
a father. At the moment he dies, the affection remains, as Scribani 
exemplifies with references to the emperors Augustus and Titus. 

Both the chapter on easy access and that on the relation between 
love and fear are closed with an eulogy of Archduke Albert. He is a 
great exemplar of facilitas, whose maiestas did not prevent him from 
receiving everyone and lending an ear to them. 


He was used to withdraw from no one, and to refuse nobody access. He 
listened to everyone, received them friendly [benigne], and dismissed 
them in an even more friendly way [benignius]. He listened to them 
for a long time, and interrupted no one's story, even when it was little 
refined. In the meanwhile he answered with few words, but benevolent 
[benigne]. 


It is striking that in this short passage Albert's benignitas is stressed 
three times. That he also acted as a true father in front of his subjects, 
is mentioned several times by Scribani. He does so by way of conclu- 
sion in the chapter on love and fear, but also, and even more clearly, in 
a related chapter in which he states that all kinds of cruelty (crudelitas) 
and severity (saevitia) should be banned (2, 8).? This only brings fear, 
on which no dominion can be ever based, if it wants to last for a long 
time. Albert is the outstanding example: he has never done or said 


47 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 457: ‘certus salutem in civium benevolentia esse, 
exitium in odio, timore natum.’ 

^ Scribani, Politico-Christianus 461: ‘Ut verum illud Xenophontis: Bonus Princeps 
nihil differt a bono patre." Cfr. Xen., Cyr. 8. 

2 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 419: ‘nulli se subtrahere solitus, nulli aditum negare: 
audire omnes, benigneque excipere, benignius etiam dimittere; et audire prolixe, nul- 
liusque unquam dictionem, licet parum urbanam, interrumpere. parce interim, sed 
benigne, respondere. 

5 Compare with one of the chapters later on in the book in which Scribani writes 
again: 'imitare Princeps: et quod clementia potes, noli ferro mederi; quod benignitate 
et amore, noli saevitia et poena.' See Scribani, Politico-Christianus 501-502. 
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anything cruel or severe. “He reigned as a father, died as a father, and 
was longed for as a father.”*' In another chapter (2, 10) Scribani returns 
to this theme when he discusses Albert’s conversations. He never got 
involved in severity or unfriendliness (acerbitas). Since sharp words 
(acriora verba) only lead to anger (ira) and indignation (indignatio), 
a prince should only speak friendly (!) words.” In this respect no one 
could be compared with the Archduke. He was a man of few words, 
but all he said testified to his great maturity. It seemed as if his answers 
were well-considered, while in reality he always responded very spon- 
taneously without ever having to correct himself. By combining mod- 
esty (modestia) with majesty (maiestas) and prudence (prudentia) he 
knew how to capture everyone’s attention and how to excite upright 
feelings of love (amor). 

In the Monita, Lipsius did not discuss directly the question whether 
a prince should be loved or feared. He comments on this theme in a 
very subtle way. As indicated above, Lipsius holds a plea for the acces- 
sibility of the prince in the person of Emperor Rudolf I—thus indirectly 
insisting on the love a ruler should engender. Lipsius also touches on 
the subject when he discusses in passing that a prince should give pride 
of place to religion, because all power originates from God. Religion 
is the bond of society, which makes a ruler’s position safer, because 
all subjects will show more love and reverence, since they know that 
their prince is supported by God himself? Another theme for which 
Lipsius did not reserve a separate chapter or extensive exposition is 
the virtue of liberality (liberalitas). He interprets it in a specific sense 
in the last chapter of the Monita on magnanimity. In his view a prince 
should lend support to the arts and to scholars who devote their life 
to it. Unfortunately, he is afraid that it only remains a vein wish; sup- 
port is given in the first place to military operations. The subject of 
liberality had become a major topic of discussion since Machiavelli's 


51 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 442: ‘Nobile exemplum in ALBERTO habemus, a 
cuius ore et manu nil crudele, nil severum. benigna plurima sunt; adeoque et omnia. 
Imperavit ut pater, mortuus ut pater, desideratus ut pater.’ 

? Scribani, Politico-Christianus 446: ‘Caveat ab acrioribus verbis, iram indigna- 
tionemque provocantibus, ne exasperatos in se provocet, et audeant ab ultima des- 
peratione, quae moderata mente ne cogitarent quidem.’ See also further on, Scribani, 
Politico-Christianus 448: ‘Cum vero ab omni verborum acerbitate abstinet, benignis 
utatur. 

°° Lipsius, Monita 4: ‘Addo quod tutior ita eris. Amor enim ex isto et veneratio erga 
ipsos Principes innascitur, nec facile exteri aut subditi laedent cui Numen amicum et 
propitium arbitrantur. 
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treatment of it in his I] Principe (16). The Florentine admits that it is 
good to be considered generous, but remarks that when one puts that 
virtue actively into practice he usually experiences disadvantages. If a 
ruler sincerely cultivates the virtue of liberality, it remains unnoticed 
and he will still saddle himself with the odium of miserliness.** The 
only way out is to display all his resources with great pomp and cir- 
cumstance. The result being finally the same, it is better then to be 
miserly. In the long run the prince will be labelled as liberal, since 
he lives frugally and does not take away anything from his subjects. 
Scribani for his part devotes a whole chapter (2, 5) to liberalitas in 
which he recommends it at length. He even enumerates various points 
of special interest which should be kept in mind when giving presents. 
The outstanding example of liberality is, of course, Archduke Albert, 
who charities especially on the Church and the poor. And he culti- 
vated that virtue from the bottom of his heart, since you would have 
thought of him as a miserly person, while in reality he was liberality 
in person. He knew to keep his presents hidden in such a way that he 
came to many people's aid, but escaped himself from all praise.” If 
someone was not grateful for a gift, he did not reproach that person 
and neither claimed the present back.” 

Another theme that must be treated in the Politico-Christianus is 
that of the religio and pietas. They are what Scribani calls the reinforce- 
ments (propugnacula) of the State. He in no way denies the value of 
prudence for government, but clearly states that without pietas and 
religio nothing grand and enduring can be realised.” Constantly refer- 
ring to the Bible, the Jesuit emphasises that all governors have received 
their power from God, that He will judge their government on earth, 
and that they owe Him all reverence and fear. The exemplary role of 
the prince cannot be underestimated in this respect: 


* Machiavelli, I] Principe 219: 'Cominciandomi adunque alle prime soprascritte 
qualità, dico come sarebbe bene essere tenuto liberale; nondimanco la liberalità, usata 
in modo che tu sia tenuto, ti offende, perché, se ella si usa virtuosamente e come ella 
si debbe usare, la non fia conosciuta, e non ti cascherà l'infamia del suo contrario.’ 

°° Scribani, Politico-Christianus 428: ‘crederes parcum, cum liberalissimus esset. 
ita tegebat prudens munera, ut et necessitatibus aliorum occurreret, et laudem ipse 
fugeret. 

°° Scribani, Politico- Christianus 428: 'Redeo ad Principem nostrum, qui cum munifi- 
cus in plurimos esset, tum nulli unquam, licet beneficiorum immemori, improperavit 
beneficium; nec quae munifica et regia manu dederat, recensuit unquam.’ 

Y Scribani, Politico-Christianus 495: ‘Non nego interim, plurimum in imperio pru- 
dentiam posse. at, si absit pietas et Deus, nec sperari magna, nec duratura possunt.’ 
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Everyone excels in piety, religion, prudence, worship and veneration for 
God. But princes have even greater influence, since they are placed as an 
example and model [for everyone].* 


Safeguarding and increasing the value of pietas and religio can be 
achieved best by means of the conduct (mores) of the ruler. That pow- 
erful is his exemplary function—much more powerful than dozens of 
learned sermons and speeches.” Pietas will bring strength (robur) and 
solace (solamen) for everyone confronted with misfortune, while it will 
bring moderation in a prosperous time. Rulers are not expected to be 
monks, although they must consider pietas of paramount importance, 
just as Albert did, who received for this very reason the cognomen 
pius. In another chapter (2, 28) he is also praised for having chosen 
the most appropriate persons for all important offices in church. Birth 
and nobility were not the appropriate criteria for him in this matter, 
but only the virtuousness of the person elect.” 

Throughout the entire Politico-Christianus Scribani emphasises time 
and again that a prince should keep his promises and be upright (pro- 
bus) in all respects. The controversial points of view of Machiavelli on 
this matter are well known. The Jesuit for his part vigorously attacks 
princes who do not fulfil their promises, saying that lying and cheat- 
ing, as well as offering one's fidelity for sale, are typical for pedes- 
trian and contemptuous people.” Barbarous are those individuals who 
assert that a prince must not live up to his word when he does not 
want to commit himself, when he regrets his promises, or when he 
cannot carry out a pledge.” In such circumstances treaties will not 


58 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 495: 'Adnecte his magnum Trismegistum: Unus- 
quisque pietate, religione, prudentia, cultu, et veneratione Dei clarescit. magis etiam 
Reges, quia in exemplum et imitationem positi.' The reference is to Ps. Apul., Asclep. 


5 Scribani, Politico- Christianus 500: ‘Ad pietatem vero religionemque toto regno 
amplificandam ac stabiliendam, nihil aeque ac Principis mores iuvabunt. nihil enim ad 
persuadendum potentius rectoris exemplo. plus enim valet muta in Rege exemplorum 
locutio, quam doctae plurimorum orationes.: 

6 Scribani, Politico-Christianus 539: ‘Felicem in delectu suo vidimus ALBER- 
TUM. [...] singula scrutabatur, anteactam vitam, praesentes mores: e quibus spem 
timoremque futurorum colligebat. nihil assuetus hic generi, nihil nobilitati, sed soli 
virtuti dare, e qua supra vota plerumque eveniebant.’ 

& Scribani, Politico-Christianus 472: "Turpe Principi, concessa negare. Abiectissimi 
animi, mentiri et fallere, et venalem fidem habere. 

® Scribani, Politico- Christianus 475: ‘Scio non defuisse, qui dicerent, non servandam 
fidem, si obstringi se Principi voluntas defuisset, si promissi poenitentia accederet, si 
mandari executioni sponsio non posset. Barbarae hae mihi semper visae voces.’ 
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be observed, neither will there be anywhere safety. The outstanding 
example of uprightness is, once more, Albert: 


We see that in Albert, the Great. And I do not know whether it is not 
loftier to hold on so stubbornly to a promise one has ever made that 
even a threatening death nor the prospect of reigns and supreme power 
could change his mind. I remain silent about his mind—really great! You 
would have believed his words to be oracular sayings, and his promises 
divine utterances. They have deceived nobody, they have disappointed 
nobody. If it is allowed to compare human affairs with divine ones, what 
is being said of God, namely that He wanted something and put it into 
practice [His will is law], that can also be said of Albert: he has spoken 
and done [he did what he said].9 


The subject of probitas, viz. innocentia (innocence) is treated by Scrib- 
ani in a separate chapter (2, 18). He holds a strong plea for the fact 
that a ruler should not only be upright himself, but should also incite 
other people to live so. If they are not, they will only obey the laws and 
the prince as long as they can enjoy the benefits (bona) of it. It is also 
one of a ruler’s tasks to ensure that only upright people are in charge 
of important public functions—a virtue for which Albert should cer- 
tainly be praised. At his death he might pride himself on having never 
done any evil act or uttered any word that should have been punished. 
Scribani’s praise culminates in a citation from the work of the Roman 
historian Velleius Paterculus on Cato the politician which he adapted 
to Albert: 


He never did a right action solely for the sake of seeming to do right, but 
because he could not do otherwise. Free from all the failings of mankind, 
he always kept fortune subject to his control. 


The prince’s probity is such a powerful incitement to imitation, that 
makes all other monitors superfluous. This virtue entails that a prince 
may never commit a breach of faith against anyone of his advisers, 


$ Scribani, Politico-Christianus 474-475: 'Vidimus in Magno ALBERTO. Ac nescio 
an non maius, tam tenacem fidei semel datae stetisse, ut nec intentata mors, nec prop- 
osita regna et imperia colorem mutarent. taceo animum. o vere magnum! cuius verba 
crederes oracula; promissa, divina. nullum illa fefellerunt, nullum frustrata sunt. et 
quod (liceat humana componere divinis) de Deo, voluisse, fecisse; hoc de ALBERTO, 
dixisse, fecisse fuit.' 

& Scribani, Politico-Christianus 494: ‘Et quod ille de Catone suo, hoc ego verius 
longe de ALBERTO nostro: Qui nunquam recte fecit, ut facere videtur, sed quia ali- 
ter facere non poterat; omnibus humanis vitiis immunis, semper fortunam suam in 
potestate habuit. Cf. Pat., 2, 35, 1. 
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subjects or other rulers. Therefore, he must be constancy in person, as 
Albert was, whose name is mentioned at least three times on one page. 
This does not mean that Scribani did not want his prince to dissimu- 
late or to hide his secrets. On the contrary, he incites rulers to do so, 
but warns them never to tell a lie, to deceive or to repeal a promise. 


3. Conclusion 


Although there are some essential features in the image of the ideal 
prince as symbolised in the figure of Archduke Albert which corres- 
pond in Lipsius’s Monita et exempla politica and Scribani's Politico- 
Christianus, it has become clear that the latter emphasised other 
elements than the former. Both authors share the same vision on 
exemplarity and honour Albert as the perfect incarnation of all vir- 
tues, but their actual treatment is too different to speak of a direct 
influence. While for Lipsius the anti-Machiavellian character was only 
one of the elements of his idealised picture of Albert and one which he 
treated in a very subtle way, it became the fundamental characteristic 
in Scribani’s account of the ideal prince on which all other virtues are 
based. The answer the Jesuit gives to the challenges raised by Machia- 
velli is more simple and direct in the sense that he gives a more express 
Christian answer to the ideas of the Florentine. Apart from this both 
authors’ conclusions are the same, although Lipsius did not put it into 
words explicitly: the Archduke makes all books on the ideal prince 
superfluous. As Scribani concludes, summarizing at the same time his 
own argument: 


There is now no need for books. The life and death of Albert, the most 
noble Christian politician, is a book, in which all that is everywhere com- 
mon to men can be read, the true Christian politician. If they arrange 
their own life to his, they all complete the numbers of the true Christian 
politician. Books are therefore now in vain, and pens have no power. 
One Albert is greater than any book or pen. And I promise a lot of 
Alberts to the world; nay rather, one Albert to the world.® 


$ Scribani, Politico-Christianus 626: ‘Nil opus nunc libris. vita et mors ALBERTI, 
nobilissimi Politici-Christiani, liber est: e quo quidquid ubique virorum est, verum 
Politico-Christianum legant. ad cuius vitam si composuerint suam, numeros explev- 
erint omnes veri Politici-Christiani. Frustra proinde nunc libri, et nequidquam calami. 
unus ALBERTUS, omni libro et calamo maior est. et multos ALBERTOS orbi voveo; imo 
ALBERTUM orbi unum.’ 


A LIPSIAN LEGACY? NEO-ABSOLUTISM, NATURAL 
LAW AND THE DECLINE OF REASON OF STATE IN 
FRANCE 1660-1760 


Jacob Soll 


In 1666, at the moment that Louis XIV began his great administrative 
restructuring of the French government, he described in his Mémoires 
et instructions to his son, the Dauphin, the political chaos he had faced 
in the Fronde: 


Des agitations terribles par tout le royaume avant et aprés ma majorité; 
une guerre étrangère; où ces troubles domestiques avaient fait perdre à 
la France mille et mille avantages; un prince de mon sang et d'un trés 
grand nom à la téte de mes ennemis; beaucoup de cabales dans l'État; 
les parlements encore en possession et en goüt d'une autorité usurpée; 
dans ma cour, trés peu de fidelité sans intérét, et par là mes sujets en 
apparence les plus soumis, autant à charge et autant à redouter pour moi 
les plus rebelles; (...).! 


This quotation would appear to come from Lipsius's 1581 dedication 
of his commentary on Tacitus's Annals to the States of Holland, in 
which he describes Tacitus, and how to use him to study political strife 
and restore political stability. It was the definitive description of the 
political ills of civil war and how to respond to them: 


He does not describe glorious wars or triumphs, whose purpose is only 
to give pleasure to the reader. He does not describe riots or assemblies 
addressed by tribunes or agrarian grain laws. These things are of no 
profit to our age. Look well! He presents kings and monarchs to you, in 
a word, the theater of our life today. I see in one place a ruler attacking 
the laws and constitution, and in another subjects rebelling against the 
ruler. I find the ways and means of destroying liberty; I find ill-fated 
efforts to recover lost liberty. I read in turn of tyrants overthrown and 
laid low; I read of power insecure when wielded to excess. I read too of 
the evils of liberty restored, disorder, rivalry between colleagues, greed, 
looting, wealth acquired from the people, not for the people. Tacitus, 


! Louis XIV, Mémoires, ed. by Joél Cornette (Paris: 2007) 51-52. 
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good God!, is a great and useful writer. He should be in the hands of 
those in whose hands are the rudder and tiller of the state? 


Louis's passage, therefore, would suggest a supremely Lipsian moment: 
disorder would be brought to balance by the civic administration of 
an absolute monarch. And yet, reading the following pages of Louis 
XIV's Instructions, it becomes clear that Louis’s manual for his son is a 
departure from the Lipsian, Tacitean political tradition of reading the 
ancients for political prudence. These memoirs are not about reason of 
state, but rather the royal ‘moi’. They make few classical references, or 
analysis of the mechanics of politics, focusing instead mostly on Lou- 
is's own achievements; those of a modern prince with modern con- 
cerns and utilitarian administration and diplomacy particular to his 
own moment. This was no Testament Politique à la Richelieu. There 
are few historical maxims, or references to Tacitus or the ancients. 
The two chapters, written by Louis's trusted minister, Jean-Baptiste 
Colbert, do not cite precedence or the universal truths of politics, but 
rather contemporary (medieval at the most) questions of finance and 
taxation specific to the French crown. Where were the Tacitean max- 
ims that had characterized political memoirs and royal pedagogical 
treatises from the late sixteenth century until this moment? Louis had 
read Lipsius, or extracts of him. Yet, prudent king and the inventor 
of a court system that he was, Louis rejected the culture of humanist 
prudence, which had become an intellectual tradition within French 
monarchical absolutism.? 

With the resolution of the Thirty Years War, and the relative peace 
that followed the Fronde at the end of the 1650s, Justus Lipsius, once 


> ILE I, 81 00 00 H: ‘Non adfert ille vobis speciosa bella aut triumphos, quorum 
finis sola voluptas legentis sit; non seditiones aut conciones Tribunicias, agrarias fru- 
mentariasque leges, quae nihil ad saecli huius usum: reges ecce vobis et monarchos, et 
velut theatrum hodiernae vitae. Video alibi Principem in leges et iura; subditosque in 
Principem insurgentes. Invenio artes machinasque opprimendae, et infelicem impe- 
tum recipiendae libertatis. Lego iterum eversos prostratosque tyrannos, et infidam 
semper potentiam cum nimia est. Nec absunt etiam reciperatae libertatis mala, confu- 
sio, aemulatioque inter pares, avaritia, rapinae, et ex publico non in publicum quaesi- 
tae opes. Utilem magnumque scriptorem, deus bone! et quem in manibus eorum esse 
expediat, in quorum manu gubernaculum et reipublicae clavus.’ I take this transla- 
tion from Morford M., “Tacitean Prudentia and the doctrines of Justus Lipsius," in 
Luce T.J.—Woodman A.J. (eds.), Tacitus and the Tacitean Tradition (Princeton: 1993) 
129-151 (138). 

> See Soll J., The Information Master: Jean-Baptiste Colbert’s Secret State Intelligence 
System (Ann Arbor: 2009), chap. 4. 
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one of the most popular modern interpreters of the ancients was 
no longer prominently in the circle of power at this key moment of 
political response—the age of new, or what I call neo-absolutism, the 
pre-cursor to Enlightened despotism on the one hand, and of politi- 
cal heterodoxy on the other, what Paul Hazard described as an age of 
intellectual crises, and Margaret Jacob and Jonathan Israel have called 
‘the Radical Enlightenment.” 

What happened to the Lipsian tradition of political thought and 
culture in the European patchwork of divine right absolutism, con- 
stitutionalism, natural law, political rationalism and republicanism 
at the end of the seventeenth century? How was it that one of the 
most central figures in intellectual and political life faded from the 
scene so quickly in the mid-seventeenth century? What we shall see 
is that while Lipsius’s absolutist political philosophy faded and came 
under rhetorical and political attack, it was replaced by new theories 
of technical and economic administration and the morality of the rule 
of natural law. In the end, his philological work, his own religious 
ambiguity, and his imprint on how to read and use history for politics 
outlasted his political ideology of reason of state. 


The Lipsian Tradition in France 


At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Lipsius was one of the 
most popular authors in France? The Politica was popular in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century in France, a market awash in edi- 
tions of Machiavelli's works, where reading Machiavelli was still more 
or less forbidden, but in which political actors clung to the concept of 
state-building and political success through prudence. It is difficult to 
make a count of Latin Lipsian editions of Tacitus in seventeenth-century 
France, but there is substantial evidence that his works circulated 


^ Bertelli S., Rebelli, libertini, ortodossi nella storiografia barocca (Florence: 1975); 
Hazard P., La crise de la conscience européenne (Paris: 1961); Jacob M.C., The Radical 
Enlightenment: Pantheists, Freemasons, and Republicans (London: 1982); and Israel J., 
The Radical Enlightenment: Philosophy and the Making of Modern Modernity 1650- 
1750 (Oxford: 2001). 

° Ruysschaert J., Juste Lipse et les Annales de Tacite. Une méthode critique textuelle 
au XVI siècle (Leuven: 1949) 17. Lagrée J., Juste Lipse et la restauration du stoicisme 
(Paris: 1994) 18. 
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widely. The editions listed in the General Catalogue of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale come from all over Europe and their date of acquisition is 
not certain. However, many translated critical editions contain com- 
mentaries by Lipsius without being listed under his name.” Many Latin 
Lipsian editions published in France and abroad and found in major 
French libraries are dated between 1580 to 1660 and often have French 
ex-libri, which date from the same period.’ It is clear also that Lipsius's 
popularity is synonymous with that of Tacitus in late-sixteenth century 
France, making him one of the most popular authors of his age. 
Softened by claims of Christian Neo-Stoicism, Lipsius's thought 
contained both conservative and radical elements, making it an acces- 
sible version of political prudence for casuistical Christian monarchs. 
Rather than reviving Ciceronian or Augustinian moral theories of 
prudence, Lipsius adopted Machiavelli's insistence on political expe- 
diency, a ‘mixed prudence’ in the service of vita civilis, central to the 
state-building projects of rising seventeenth-century monarchies.? In 
spite of ethical and Christian safeguards, the method of Lipsian ‘mixed 


$ Burke P., “Tacitism,” in Tacitus, ed. T.A. Dorey (London: 1969) 149-171 (150); 
Ruysschaert, Juste Lipse et les Annales de Tacite 17. Also see Soll J., Publishing The 
Prince: History, Reading and the Birth of Political Criticism (Ann Arbor: 2005) 22-40. 
During the same period as Justus Lipsius and Marc-Antoine Muret began working 
on Tacitus, French translations of the Roman historian began to appear. Between 
1582 and 1663, at least thirty-three editions of eleven different translations of Tacitus 
were published in France. Between 1663 and 1694, twenty-six editions of six different 
translations were published, four of which were new titles. In total, fifty-nine editions 
of fifteen different translations of Tacitus were published between 1582 and 1694. 

7 For example see: Les Œuvres de Tacite et de Velleius Paterculus (Paris, J. Gesselin: 
1610), translated and annotated by J. Baudoin, with La Vie de Tacite by Justus Lipsius. 

* See for example the copy of the 1627 edition of C. Cornelii Taciti Opera quae 
exstant. Justus Lipsius postremum recensuit; additi commentarii aucti emendatique 
ab ultima manu. Accessit C. Velleius Paterculus cum ejusdem Lipsii auctiorbus notis. 
(Antwerp, officina Plantiniana: 1627). It was given as a prize to the student Jean-Denis 
de Lestonnac at the Collége des Jésuites de Bordeaux, in 1642. [BNF Imprimés, Z. 
Payen. 586.] For another example, see, C. Cornelii Taciti Opera quae exstant (Frankfurt, 
J. Rhodius: 1607). (Révision du texte de Juste Lipse sur la 1re édition de Pichena.... 
Ex-libris gr. du couvent des Feulliants de Paris.) [BNF Imprimés, J. 21684] 

? Lagrée J., "Avant propos," in Les Politiques: livre IV de Juste Lipse (Caen: 1994), 
7; On the question of Lipsius's attitudes towards the necessities of princely power and 
morality, see Oestreich G., Neostoicism and the Early Modern State. Edited by Bri- 
gitta Oestreich and H.G. Koenigsberger. Translated by David McLintock (Cambridge: 
1982) 8-9 and 63. For the finest and most detailed overview of Lipsius's life, work, and 
philosophy, see Jan Waszink's authoritative, book-length introduction to his Latin/ 
English critical edition and translation of the Politica: Six Books of Politics or Political 
Instruction (Assen: 2004) 3-221. 
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prudence’ did not differ significantly from Machiavellian prudenza.” 
If expediency required it, Lipsius agreed, in a Christian context and 
moral cautions, that veering off the straight path into the realm of 
Machiavellian fraud was acceptable." In the end, virtuous prudence 
was still an earthly art, bound to human experience and the knowledge 
of history and reading for political fruit to create centos of sententious 
exempla from citations of classical authors." This was a continuation 
of the Machiavellian techné of political science, but one now centered 
clearly in an absolutist political context. Quoting Cicero in the Politica, 
Lipsius writes, "Ihe Republics will arrive at the end of their miser- 
ies and unhappiness, when, by some good and divine address, great 
power joins with wisdom and justice in one man'.? 

Lipsius's re-reading of Machiavellian prudence became a central 
element in French political and moral philosophy. Forty years after the 
Politica, political stability in France was still not a certainty and reason 
of state and its opponents continued to produce innumerable treatises." 
With the Cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin came organised attempts to 
theorize reason of state in relation to the functioning of French gov- 
ernment.” No longer a virtue reserved for the meta-morality of the 
prince, Lipsius's prudence mélée was reformulated in the tradition of 
mid-seventeenth-century French humanism. Where Lipsius had tried 
to *water down' the moral element of Christian practical prudence, 
theoreticians of reason of state advocated a starkly pragmatic reading 
of prudence mélée, more clearly than ever drawing the line between 
religion and political action.' 


10 Politica, I, IL, 1, p. 263 ed. Waszink. 

1 Politica, IV, XIII, 2, pp. 509-11 ed. Waszink. 

12 Politica, I, VIII-X, pp. 287-293 ed. Waszink. 

13 Juste Lipse, Les Politiques (Généve, Pierre & Jaques Chovet: 1613), ‘Les Repub- 
liques seront à la fin de leurs miseres & malheurs, quand, par quelque bonne & divine 
adresse, puissance grande conjointe avec sapience & justice se rencontreront en un 
mesme sujet.' Page 99 verso and recto. 

^ For an extensive and insightful overview of reason of state treatises in late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth century France, see in general Thuau E., Raison d'état et 
pensée politique à l'époque de Richelieu, Bibliothéque de l'évolution de l'humanité 35 
(Paris: 2000). For a very useful bibliography of treatises on reason of state from 1589 
to 1651 see the "Riferimenti bibliografici" in Borrelli G., Ragion di stato e levian- 
tano: conservazione e scambio alle origini della modernità politica (Bologna: 1993) 
281-360. 

5 Church, W.F., Richelieu and Reason of State (Princeton: 1973), 3-12. 

16 Pintard R., Le libertinage érudit dans la première moitié du XVIF siècle (Geneva- 
Paris: 1983) 474. 
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The relativity of prudential virtue roots itself in the French tradi- 
tion via Pierre Charron’s reading of Lipsian mixed prudence in De la 
Sagesse (Bordeaux: 1601). A disciple of Montaigne, Charron defines 
prudence as a virtue of observation, judgement and action, which has 
different moral constraints for private individuals and princes. Pru- 
dence is a virtue, but it is first defined as the virtue of worldly wisdom 
and action: Charron distinguishes two kinds of prudence, one ‘private’ 
and ‘individual’ and the other ‘public’ and "political." To define this 
‘political, sovereign prudence for the government of states’, Charron 
turns to Lipsius: ‘Ceste matiere est excellement traictée par Lipsius, à 
la maniere qu'il a voulu: la moüelle de son livre est ici’.!* After explain- 
ing the moral duties of a prudent prince,? Charron, in a revealing 
passage, cites Lipsius citing Machiavelli, and the maxim of ‘Salus pop- 
uli suprema lex esto' to justify the princely deviation from normally 
acceptable political behaviour.” 

The most notable example of an increasingly practical definition of 
Lipsian prudence mélée can be found in Gabriel Naudé’s Considéra- 
tions politiques sur les coups d'État (Rome: 1639). Although Naudé 
specifically refers to prudence mélée as defined by Lipsius and Char- 
ron, the nature of Les considérations is fundamentally different from 


17 Charron P., De la Sagesse (Rouen, Claude Le Villain: 1618) 485. 

18 Ibid., 487. 

1 Ibid., 492: ‘La plus grande puissance doit estre bride: La regle du pouvoir est le 
devoir: Minimum decet libere cui nimium licet, non fas potentes posse, fieri quod nefas 
(Senec., Eurip.). Le Prince donc doit estre le premier iuste & equitable, gardant bien & 
inviolablement sa foy, fondement de iustice à tous & un chacun quel qu'il soit.' 

? [bid., 493: ‘Mais il est à sçavoir que la iustice, vertu, & probité du souverain 
chemine un peu autrement que celle des privez, elle a ses alleures plus larges & plus 
libres à cause de la grande, pesante & dangereuse charge qu'il porte & conduit: dont 
il luy convient marcher d'un pas qui sembleroit aux autres detraqué & desreglé, mais 
qui luy est necessaire, loyal & legitime. Il luy faut quelquesfois esquiver & gauchir, 
mesler la prudence avec la justice, & comme l'on dit coudre à la peau de Lyon si elle 
ne suffit la peau de renard. Ce qui n'est pas tousjours & en tout cas, mais avec ces 
trois conditions, que ce soit pour la necessité evidente & importante utilité publique 
(c'est à dire, de l'estat & du Prince, qui sont choses coniointes) à laquelle il faut cou- 
rit, c'est une obligation naturelle & indispensable, c'est tousiours estre en devoir que 
procurer le bien public. Salus populi suprema lex esto. Que ce soit à la defensive & non 
à l'offensive, à se conserver & non à s'agrandir, à se garantir & sauver des tromperies 
& finesses ou bien meschanceté & entreprinses dommageables, & non à en faire. Il est 
permis de ioüer à fin contre fin, & pres du renard le renard contrefaire. Le monde est 
plein d'artifices & de malices: par fraudes & tromperies, ordinairement les estats sont 
subvertis, dit Aristote. Pourquoy ne sera il loisible, mais pourquoy ne sera il requis 
d'empescher & destourner tels maux, & sauver le public par les mesmes moyens, que 
l'on veut miner et ruiner? 
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that of the earlier princely manuals.” While Lipsius and Charron had 
advocated that Princes dissimulate, they qualified their statement with 
virtuous necessity. Naudé, on the other hand, crossed the line from 
‘watered down’ prudence to a prudence of the baroque coup d’Etat, a 
secret royal action of reason of state without little moral constraint.” 
Beyond the worry of plots by courtiers, he claimed all those involved 
in politics used prudence, which implied an inherent conflict of plural 
political prudences within the state and between it and its adversaries. 
Individual prudence could have consequences for civil prudence. 

In Les considérations politiques sur les coups d’Etat, Naudé presents 
a long analysis of Lipsius’s prudence mélée, concentrating on the ambi- 
guity of Lipsius’s discussion of ‘just royal fraud'.? Naudé examines 
Lipsius's theory of prudence, explaining how dissimulation and tricks 
move prudence away from virtue. He then proposes his own definition 
of prudence and, rather than ‘watering down’ his definition, he pro- 
poses instead two separate definitions of prudence: the first ‘ordinary 
and moral, the second ‘extraordinary’ and openly immoral.” Where 


^ Naudé G., Considérations politiques sur les coups d'État, ed. by Louis Marin 
(Paris: 1988) 88. 

2 Ibid., 19-25. 

? Ibid., 87-88: '(...) ce grand homme Juste Lipse traitant en ses Politiques de la 
prudence, il la définit en peu de mots, un choix et tirage des choses qui sont à fuir, ou 
à désirer; et aprés en avoir amplement discouru comme on la prend d'ordinaire dans 
les Écoles, c'est à dire pour une vertu morale, qui n'a pour objet que la considération 
du bien; il vient ensuite à parler d'une autre prudence, laquelle il appelle mélée, parce 
qu'elle n'est pas si pure, si saine et entiére que la précédente; participant un peu des 
fraudes et des stratagémes qui s'exercent ordinairement dans les cours des princes, et 
au maniement des plus importantes affaires du gouvernement: aussi s'efforce-t-il de 
montrer par son éloquence, que telle sorte de prudence doit étre estimée honnéte, et 
qu'elle peut étre pratiquée comme légitime et permise. Aprés quoi il la définit assez 
judicieusement, un conseil fin et artificieux qui s'écarte un peu des loi et de la vertu, 
pour le bien du roi et du royaume; et de là passant à ses espéces et différences, il en 
constitue trois principales: la premiere desquelles, que l'on peut appeler une fraude ou 
tromperie légére, fort petite, et de nulle considération, comprend sous soi la défiance, 
et la dissimulation; la seconde qui retient encore quelque chose de la vertu, moins 
toutefois que la précédente, a pour ses parties, la conciliation et la deception, c'est- 
à-dire le moyen de s'acquéror l'amitié et le service des uns, et de leurrer, décevoir, 
et tromper les autres, par fausses promesses, mensonges, présents et autres biais et 
moyens, s'il fait ainsi dire, de contrebande, et plutót nécessaires que permis ou hon- 
nétes. Quant à la derniére, il dit qu'elle s'éloigne totalement de la vertu et des lois, se 
plongeant bien avant dans la malice, et que les deux bases, et fondements plus assurés 
sont la perfidie et Pinjustice. 

# Tbid., 88: ‘Il me semble toutefois, que pour chercher particulièrement la nature 
de ces secrets d'État, et enfoncer tout d'un coup la pointe de notre discours jusqu'à ce 
qui leur est propre et essentiel, nous devons considérer la Prudence comme une vertu 
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Charron felt obliged to emphasize the moral basis of the use of Lipsian 
‘prudence mélée’, Naudé sees ‘prudence extraordinaire’ as justified in 
itself.” He openly admits that it is immoral but that this immorality is 
a necessity for the common good. 

Naudé goes one step further than Lipsius and Charron, for while in 
their works it is the prince who dissimulates to protect his state, in Les 
considérations Naudé considers that every member of government and 
court should dissimulate. Even more, Naudé states that if officials are 
not able to dissimulate, they are unintelligent and not up to the task 
of government. Naudé then asks why prudence mélée needs to exist at 
all if everyone is dissimulating.? 


morale et politique, laquelle n'a autre but que de rechercher les divers biais, et les 
meilleures et plus faciles inventions de traiter et faire réussir les affaires que l'homme 
se propose. D'oü il s'ensuit pareillement que comme ces affaires et divers moyens 
ne peuvent étre que de deux sortes, les uns faciles et ordinaires, les autres extraordi- 
naires, fácheux et difficiles; aussi ne doit-on établir que deux sortes de prudence: la 
premiére ordinaire et facile, qui chemine suivant le train commun sans excéder les 
lois et coutumes du pays; la seconde extraordinaire, plus rigoureuse, sévére et difficile. 
La premiére comprend toutes les parties de la prudence, desquelles les philosophes 
ont accoutumé de parler en leurs traités moraux, et outre plus ces trois premiéres 
mentionnées ci-dessus, et que Juste Lipse attribue seulement à la prudence mélée et 
frauduleuse. Parce que, à dire vrai, si on considére bien leur nature et la nécessité 
qu'ont les politiques de s'en servir, on ne peut à bon droit soupconner qu'elles soient 
injustes, vicieuses ou deshonnétes.’ 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., 89: ‘Or non seulement ces deux parties de se défier et dissimuler à pro- 
pos, qui consistent en l'omission, sont nécessaires aux princes; mais il est encore sou- 
ventefois requis de passer outre, et de venir à l'action et commission, comme par 
exemple de gagner quelque avantage, ou venir à bout de son dessein par moyens cou- 
verts, équivoques, et subtilités; affiner par belles paroles, lettres, ambassades; faisant 
et obtenant par subtils moyens, ce que la difficulté du temps et des affaires empéche 
de pouvoir autrement obtenir; et si on ne peut aller tout droit au part, y arriver en 
louvoyant et en changeant de cours (Cicéron.). Il est pareillement besoin de faire et 
dresser des pratiques et intelligences secrètes, attirer finement les cœurs et affections 
des officiers, serviteurs, et confidents des autres princes et seigneurs étrangers, ou de 
ses propres sujets; ce que Cicéron appelle au premier [livre] des Offices, s'aquérir les 
cœurs des hommes, et les employer à son usage. A quoi faire donc établir une prudence 
particuliére et mélée, de laquelle ces actions dépendent particuliérement comme fait 
Juste Lipse, puisqu'elles se peuvent rapporter à l'ordinaire, et que telles ruses sont tous 
les jours enseignées par les politiques, insérées dans leurs raisonnements, persuadées 
par les ministres, et pratiquées sans aucun soupcon d'injustice, comme étant les prin- 
cipales régles et maximes pour bien policer et administrer les États et Empires. Aussi 
ne méritent-elles d'étre appelées secrets de gouvernement, coups d'État, Secrets des 
Empires, comme celles qui pour étre comprises sous cette derniére sorte de prudence 
extraordinaire, qui donne le branle aux affaires plus facheuses et difficiles, méritent 
particuliérement et privativement à toutes autres, d'étre appelées Secrets des Empires, 
puisque c'est le seul titre que non seulement moi, mais tous les bons auteurs qui ont 
écrit auparavant moi leur ont donné.” 
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Naudé takes Lipsian prudence to a new level, casting aside its moral 
qualifications, returning to a more Machiavellian form, in a royal, but 
increasingly bureaucratic context. Where Lipsius and Charron spoke 
of prudence mélée as a princely quality, completely dependant on and 
justified by the prince’s sovereign interest in affairs of state, Naudé 
extends prudence outside the person of the prince: all those who rep- 
resent the prince must use prudence while working for the interest 
of the state. Most of all, this prudence is the art of secrecy of state. 
While Lipsian prudence advocates personal princely dissimulation, 
Naudé goes so far as to advocate the creation of a secret police force. 
The prince no longer simply hides his intentions; he creates a secret 
corps to realize them. While Naudé still used Lipsius as his intellectual 
vehicle for explaining prudence, prudence itself was now set outside 
the princely context laid out by Lipsius. 

With the transformation of political absolutism after the Fronde, 
the Lipsian tradition and political libertinage had run their life course. 
What became clear during the Fronde was that the old style of political 
prudence was no longer appealing to leaders such as Mazarin. Reason 
of state existed, but figures such as Colbert saw its culture and meth- 
ods as ill-suited for the management of a large, fiscal administrative 
state. In the early 1650s, Jean-Baptiste Colbert wrote not only a series 
of complaints about Naudé's political effectiveness, he also proposed a 
new political method for Mazarin, based on techniques from account- 
ing, information management and industrial and state administra- 
tion." With some irony, Colbert the accountant eventually overthrew 
Naudé the humanist, supposedly an expert in reason of state and the 
coup d'état, taking over his position as both political propagandist and 
manager of both the Cardinal's and Royal Library. 

When Louis XIV effectively took power in 1660, Colbert was at his 
side with his new, large-scale project of government through political 
economy.? In what could be seen ironically as the ultimate implemen- 
tation of reason of state, after a long history of the French monarchy 
sponsoring, producing and using reason of state and prudential manu- 
als, many of them based on Lipsius's works, it all came to an end. Rea- 
son of state and even the language of prudence, once so common, were 
not part of the language used by Louis XIV and Colbert internally, 


7 See Soll J., The Information Master, chap. 3. 
8 Ibid., chap. 4. 
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when discussing the building of the state apparatus. As part of its new 
program of censorship and cultural control, the monarchy actively 
banned reason of state books and the political centos, so popular with 
Henri IV, Richelieu and initially at least, Mazarin. Along with the state 
no longer sponsoring, commissioning or accepting editions of Taci- 
tus’s works, after 1660 there is a precipitous drop in the number of 
editions of Lipsius’s works and works based on Lipsius. Although an 
edition of Lipsius’s edition of and commentary on the Histories and 
Annals was printed in Paris in 1674, generally, after 1655, new editions 
of Lipsius’s Tacitus were no longer published. The Politica experienced 
much the same trend after 1630, editions dropped off, although J. Bau- 
doin published the Monita in 1650 (Paris: Cardin Besogne), an event 
clearly specific to the political context of the Fronde. 

With a focus on panegyric and propaganda, the crown supported 
a Ciceronian, Jesuit attack on Lipsian and Tacitist rhetoric, seen as 
ugly, analytical and overly critical. In 1670, the Jesuit abbé Pierre Le 
Moyne insisted that the public discussion of political history and max- 
ims should be ‘limited’ by the rules of ‘conscience, honor, scandal, 
prejudice and public virtue.’ Political sentences, he insisted, clut- 
tered narrative.? In his Instructions sur l'histoire (1677), the Jesuit 
René Rapin echoed Le Moyne, attacked the Lipsian, Tacitean style as 
‘unnatural’ because it is not easily ‘intelligible’.*! He also felt that the 
Tacitist searching for the motives behind political and historical events 
was ‘forced’, ‘conjectural’, rummaging'.? He warned against the form- 
ing of political sententiae.* Not only had the Jesuits turned against 
Lipsius; it was also clear that the French crown wanted to suppress 
the public culture of reason of state literature—we should note this 
great paradox. 

Louis XIV had indeed made reference to the Politica, but the culture 
of the political manual changed. Louis was himself a master of secrecy 
and of the coup d'état, yet he disdained the old genre of the Institu- 
tion du prince, both for its often public nature, but also, probably, 
because it equated a king's effectiveness with his knowledge of ancient 
grandeur. Louis used the ancients when he wanted to, but his own 


? Le Moyne P., De l'histoire (Paris, A. Billaine: 1670) 111. 

30 Ibid., 142. 

1 Rapin R., Instructions sur l'histoire (Paris, Sebastien Marbre-Cramoisy: 1677) 5. 
32 Ibid. 70. 

3 Ibid., 94. 
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political potency outdid theirs on his personal approach to the métier 
du roy. The modern world was taking the place of the ancients. Under 
Colbert’s direction, royal pedagogy now became more technocratic, 
focused on expertise and finance. The royal press, once a center of 
humanist printing, now turned to scientific and technical manuals.** 
Rather than a commonplace-book of centos, Louis XIV kept small, 
gold account books in his pockets, with records of royal capital and 
expenditure.” Henry IV had asked his humanist counsellors, such as 
Rodolphe Le Maistre, to translate Tacitus for him. Louis, on the other 
hand, asked Colbert to train him in the basics of accounting, which 
Colbert did, summarizing the work of the Tuscan mathematician, 
Luca Pacioli. Louis and Colbert, both prudent men, surely formed by 
the general cultural ambiance of reason of state, nonetheless, did not 
like scholars in positions of professional administration, and Louis, 
perhaps, could neither admire a public science of political criticism, 
nor Lipsius, a man who switched religions. The days of politique solu- 
tions were at an end. Now dawned a new age of absolutism trussed 
in both divine right theory, but also in a utilitarian technical admin- 
istrative machinery built with financial culture and practices from the 
natural sciences. 

While Tacitean history still thrived, the builders of early modern 
states were less concerned with them and their commonplace maxims 
than they were with technical expertise. Manuals such as Jan de Witt's 
Maxims and William Petty's Political Arithmetic were economic man- 
uals.* Rather than turning to ancient history and the idea of universal 
political knowledge, rulers such as the grand Elector and Jean-Baptiste 
Colbert's son, the marquis de Seignelay, travelled to Amsterdam and 
to the Arsenal in Venice to witness markets and manufactures. The 
military industrial complex made redundant the humanist and pru- 
dent prince. Elites were now more likely to read Pufendorf than they 
were Lipsius.” The utility of natural knowledge was a link to the world 
of natural law. 


# Soll J., The Information Master 108-111. 

3 Ibid., chapter 4. 

% Soll J., “Accounting for Government: Holland and the Rise of Political Economy in 
Seventeenth-Century Europe," Journal of Interdisciplinary History 40 (2009) 215-238. 

? Burke P., A Social History of Knowledge from Gutenberg to Diderot (Cambridge: 
2000), 145. 
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This is not to say that Lipsius or the ethics of Neo-Stoicism disap- 
peared. Political libertine rationalism and casuistical prudence helped 
form a basis of the new utilitarian political economy, though many 
state papers, at least in France, did not contain specific references to 
prudence, the ancients and the political discourses that political the- 
orists used, and which had been present in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries.** Certainly, students were still nurtured on 
Tacitus who remained a central author, but not all Tacitism was Lip- 
sian; and not all readers of Tacitus, or Livy and Seneca read classical 
authors the same way. Where Lipsius and the Jesuits had preached 
casuistry, and Tacitus and Machiavelli were seen to teach the practical 
virtue of dissimulation, the spirit of new political morals and hetero- 
doxy that spread primarily from Amsterdam changed the market of 
political ideals. 

Before Hobbes, Lipsius married his dislike of civil war with his admi- 
ration of the strong absolutist state. However, other Dutch philoso- 
phers drew different conclusions from Holland’s conflict with Philip 
II of Spain. In his Trial of the Killing of Heretics and the Constraint of 
Conscience,” Dirck Coornhert would see the Politica, and its absolut- 
ist and repressive vision of state religion as treason, and a support of 
Philip II's policy of terror in the Low Countries, and the antithesis of 
Dutch ideals of tolerance, which Lipsius himself once defended and 
from which he benefited." In his Annales et historiae de rebus belgicis, 
written in 1612, Hugo Grotius neither analyzes princely enterprise in 
great detail, nor writes in the style of a high political history. His his- 
tory of the Dutch revolt is a critique of the high politics of reason of 
state, of lawless political action, and of cruelty. Grotius takes sides, 
and tells his story from the engaged position of law above reason of 
state and princely machinations, and the well being of citizenry. He 
openly judges the quality and motives of figures such as the Duke of 
Alba and Philip II. Yet he does not reveal secret or original political 


38 Isvan Hont sees reason of state within theories of political economy, though they 
drastically change the nature of political and utilitarian language. See The Jealousy of 
Trade: International Competition and the Nation-State in Historical Perspective (Cam- 
bridge, Mass: 2005) 145. 

° Proces van 't Ketter-doden ende Dwangh der Conscientien tusschen Iustum Lip- 
sium, Schrijver vande Politien Anno 1589, daer voor ende Dirck Coornhert daer teghen 
sprekende (Gouda, Gaspar Tournay: 1590). 

^ Bayle P., Dictionnaire critique et historique, 4 vols. (Amsterdam—Leiden— The 
Hague— Utrecht, P. Brunel: 1740), III, 13. 
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information or motives. On pages 46 to 47 of the English translation, 
which is the beginning of book two, Grotius describes the abuse of the 
Dutch people: 


And the truth is, Alba’s Army had been scouring the places thereabout, 
of all such as took part with, and upheld that new Religion so much 
hated by them. All this while, there was not a Netherlander stirred, 
whether out of extraordinary Panick fear, or too great Security, is doubt- 
ful, to resist or withstand this furious Invasion for though the coming as 
a Generall in Warre unto a quiet People (...).* 


He goes on to describe Alba’s tyranny and misuse of judicial power: 


And this very Thing, the enjoying of Judicial Power, and consequently, 
that of Life and Death, was the main prop of their Authority; which 
by adding a Majesty to the Religion before violated, Recriminations, as 
hateful to good Princes, as they are commodious to Tyrants, urge, That 
all Guilty Persons should be put but of the Protection of the Law, and that 
only the Cruelty of Alva’s name might be sufficient almost to convince 
them.” 


After this indictment of Alba, Grotius writes a passage somewhat 
reminiscent of the introduction of Lipsius’s Politica, listing the travails 
brought upon the people and nobles by civil war. There is no mystery 
revealed; no scientific calculation analysed. Grotius exposes no secret 
archives or letters. Rather he tells a story of immorality in an histori- 
cal context and the critique of pure brute force. Grotius clearly does 
not believe that virtuous kingship—in the Machiavellian sense, or even 
in the Lipsian sense—brings civil stability. Instead, law and humane 
rulership do. Thus while he philosophically might be seen as taking 
a via media, his history is not impartial. And while he does examine 
some instances of reason of state, he does not admire them—nor does 
he dryly comment on religious hypocrisy. He criticizes it. Thus the 
reputation of Lipsius would suffer in an age where many saw reason 
of state as the antithesis of tolerance and political liberty. 

But the culture of Lipsian humanism lived on, even if his ideas were 
now set in a new context. Lipsius’s focus on the Machiavellian techné, 
or method of politics made his work and his Tacitist school as mallea- 
ble as that of the Florentine. In proclaiming himself the ‘new Lipsius’ 


^ Grotius H., De Rebus Belgicis: or, the Annals and History of the Low-Countrey- 
Warrs, trans. by Thomas Manley (London, Henry Twyford: 1665), 2-6. 
? [bid., 47-8. 
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in 1683, Abraham-Nicolas Amelot de La Houssaye would show that 
there was still a market for Lipsian ideals in a new context.” His 
translations of Machiavelli, Tacitus and of the very Lipsian Balthasar 
Gracián's L'Homme de cour showed that a ‘reason of state of the self’, 
a new version of individual prudence, could be used to protect indi- 
vidual interests from the dangers of state tyranny and court society.“ 
But it was of less use in the new large scale financial and even diplo- 
matic administration. Lipsius, along with Tacitus and Machiavelli, had 
gone from being oracles of absolutism, to subversive critics and pillars 
of a growing radical republicanism. Amelot’s was a large-scale, multi- 
volume project of recontextualizing Lipsius and Tacitus for an age of 
tyranny, which he called ‘sterile in virtue’. It was not state-building 
that Amelot advertised to his many readers, Montesquieu, Bayle, and 
Gibbon amongst them; he studied the self-interest of prudence—the 
example of Lepidus versus Tiberius—in reaction to the state, as a form 
of individual protection against political tyranny.“ Amelot's version of 
Gracián's very Lipsian L'Homme de cour (1683) would be one of the 
most popular vehicles of Lipsian culture down to our own day. The 
tools of reading history were the same, but they had been turned back 
towards classical republicanism and away from the new absolutism. 
New absolutism, new forms of rationalism, natural law, the quarrel 
of the Ancients and Moderns, political economy, the rise of the finan- 
cial, military industrial complex and the natural sciences all changed 
political culture. And attitudes towards Lipsius changed too. And yet, 
Lipsius was still a central figure in the pantheon of learning. Following 
Amelot very closely, and often using him as a guide to reading Lipsius, 
Pierre Bayle cited Lipsius 268 times in his Dictionnaire. More than 
anyone, Bayle conflated Lipsius's philological criticism with a more 
general esprit critique. At one level, throughout the Dictionnaire, Bayle 
used Lipsius as a pillar of the Radical Enlightenment, or heterodox 
late humanism. Yet, in his article on Lipsius, Bayle could not refrain 
from criticizing his famous, though increasingly outmoded rhetorical 
style, ‘C’est une chose étrange qu'un style Latin, aussi mauvais que le 


? Amelot de La Houssaye A.-H., Tibère. Discours politiques sur Tacite (Amsterdam, 
Chez les Héritiers de Daniel Elzevier: 1683) p. 4 of the preface. 

^ Soll J., Publishing The Prince 83-7. 

^ Amelot de La Houssaye A.-H., La Morale de Tacite (Paris, Jean Boudot: 1686) 
57-60. 

^$ Soll J., Publishing The Prince 89-114. 
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sien, ait pu créer une Secte dans la République des Lettres (MY.7 A 
victim of intolerance himself and echoing Grotius, Bayle would focus 
on Coornhert’s criticism of Lipsius’s failings in the face of Spanish 
repression. He wove his way through the criticisms of Lipsius, point- 
ing out that Boeclerus had found that Lipsius had criticized the Span- 
ish Inquisition in the first edition of the Politica, but had removed 
this passage in subsequent editions. Bayle was sympathetic to Lipsius’s 
religious vacillations, and cited Baudius’s point that to criticize Lip- 
sius's attitude toward religion, ‘c’est ignorer les Loix de l'humanité, & 
les droits des Belles-Lettres, que de prétendre que les Savans doivent 
épouser les uns contre les autres les guerres d'Etat, & les querelles de 
Religion, & que pour lui il ne suivra jamais ces maximes, pendant qu'il 
lui restera une goute de bon sens.’ 

The authors of the Encyclopédie did not want the ambiguous por- 
trait that Bayle painted, but they too saw bon sens in Lipsius's inconsis- 
tency. Under the heading ‘Stoicisme’, they showed a distinct sympathy 
for Lipsius— not the oracle of Princes, but rather the proto-heterodox 
that Amelot helped create: 


Il avoit embrassé le Stoicisme; il détestoit la philosophie des écoles. Il ne 
dépendit pas de lui qu'elle ne s'améliorát. Il écrivit de la politique & de 
la morale; & quoiqu'il ait laissé un assez grand nombre d'ouvrages, qu'ils 
ayent presque tous été composés dans les embarras d'une vie tumultu- 
euse, il n'y en a pas un qu'on lise sans quelque fruit: 


[sa physiologie stoicienne, son traité de la constance, ses politiques, ses 
observations sur Tacite ne sont pas les moins estimés: il eut des moeurs, 
de la douceur, de l'humanité, assez peu de religion. Il y a dans sa vie 
plus d'imprudence que de méchanceté: ses apostasies continuelles sont 
les suites naturelles de ses principes.] 


This simplified and somewhat inaccurate eulogy, mixed with an appre- 
ciation of Lipsius's precision-style of classical scholarship made him 
a reference for many historical definitions in the Encyclopédie. Gone, 
however, in this portrait was Lipsius's central position as a champion 
of absolutism. 

There was a place for Lipsius the scholar and Lipsius the proto-reli- 
gious heterodox, but not for Lipsius the master of prudence. Indeed, 
the very idea of political prudence was scorned by eighteenth-century 


4” Bayle, Dictionnaire ITI, 122. 
48 Ibid. 
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thinkers. It was rather something to be internalized, but not discussed. 
It was not that prudence had become a form of sprezzatura. The idea 
that a prince would be devious once again became démodé in the 
growing and paradoxical context of Enlightened Despotism and the 
influences of natural law. The Encyclopédie defined prudence in its old 
Aristotelian, Ciceronian, Christian context, noting that it was a means 
to do good. But under the rubric, ‘la Politique’, the Encyclopédie insisted 
that ‘la veritable prudence n'a pas besoin de régles qui lui apprennent 
le moyen de secouer le joug de la vertu & de l'honneur. (...) Le crime 
est toujours crime, & rien ne lui fait perdre sa noirceur.' Here was the 
new civic virtue, disdainful of intrigue, courts and absolute monar- 
chy. A Rousseau, with his natural sentiments of political liberty, could 
not accept the cynicism of old absolutist humanist prudence. On this 
Voltaire agreed, calling prudence, ‘une sotte vertu’.” Voltaire heaped 
contempt on the Lipsian humanist political tradition and, most nota- 
bly, on the tradition of publicizing practical prudence. He believed 
that Justus Lipsius and those who followed him were propagators of 
a ‘disastrous (funeste) vision of humanity' Furthermore, Voltaire 
asked, who could respect a man who changed religion three times? 
He also pointed out the hypocrisy of the new Lipsian tradition. The 
Politica was a book for emperors and princes, while Amelot’s version 
of The Prince suggested opposition to monarchy. How could the oracle 
of princes now be a source of political radicalism? 

At a more general level, the same problem existed for Enlightened 
despots, who, in spite of their reason of state, claimed that they were 
bringing the moral sentiment of happiness to their subjects, in some 
cases through the opening of libraries and public education campaigns. 
Even Immanuel Kant would go on to attack the old ethics of prudence, 
calling it at best a ‘hypothesis’, in his Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der 
Sitten (1785), and insisting that such a form of logic would have to 
be detached from morality. And in the end, he noted, the happiness 
attained by prudence was ‘an ideal of imagination’, and could not be 
called rational.”! 


2 Voltaire, Correspondence, ed. by Theodore Besterman, et al. (Geneva: 1970) vol. 
90, 1775, letter 18280, p. 138. 

°° Voltaire, preface to Frederick IL Anti-Machiavel, ou Essai de critique sur le Prince 
de Machiavel, publié par Mr. De Voltaire. Imprimé sur l'Edition Originale de l'Editeur 
(Góttingen, Abraham Vandenhoeck: 1741) iii. 

5 Kant I., Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Morals, trans. by H.J. Patton (London: 
1948) 83. 
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As one ventures through the anti-chambers of Enlightened Despo- 
tism, one begins to understand why eighteenth-century kings did not 
see fit to use Lipsian prudence. The catalogue of the library of Pietro 
Leopoldo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, illustrates this shift. Indeed, it can 
be compared to the early seventeenth-century library of Don Juan de 
Lastenosa, the great Spanish aristocrat and patron of Baltasar Gracián 
in the 1630s and 40s. Lastenosa’s library was filled with humanist clas- 
sical editions, versions of Lipsius, Tacitus and Livy, as well as contem- 
porary history.” It was a laboratory of prudence and it was here that 
Gracian worked, extracting commonplaces of prudence. 

Pietro Leopoldo’s library, on the other hand, focused on five pri- 
mary subjects: geography, political economy and physiocracy, Enlight- 
enment works of sentiment and education, with an emphasis on Locke 
and Hume, law, and music. For Pietro Leopoldo, and other Enlighten- 
ment princes, prudence was there, but utility and moral sentiment were 
necessary to rule with both Tesprit et le coeur.” Yet the rationalism of 
Hume’s theory of human nature was a reflection of the proto-psychol- 
ogy of prudential literature that would interest Etienne de Silhouette 
in his version of L'Homme de cour, and which Schopenhauer would 
later recognize in the same work.™ Lipsius was no longer in the library, 
yet the quest to understand politics and society by systematic observa- 
tion and study had become ingrained in the Enlightenment state. Hap- 
piness could be found through human understanding and Lipsius had 
at least, at the beginning, helped form a basis for this modern idea. 


? Selig K.-L, The Library of Vincencio Juan de Lastanosa, Patron of Gracián 
(Geneva: 1960). 

°° See Pietro Leopoldo, Granduca di Toscana's manuscript notes and Jamerey-Du- 
val's introduction to his library catalogue in the Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze's copy 
of Valentin Jamerey-Duval, Catalogue des livres du Cabinet Particulier de LL. AA. RR. 
(Florence, L'Imprimerie Granducale: 1771), v. 

* Gracians Handorakel und Kunft der Weltklugheit, trans. by A. Schopenhauer and 
ed. by Dr. Heinrich Schmidt (Leipzig: 1910). 
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